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HISTOJIICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL * 
PREFACE 



THE GUARDIAN. 



The seven^th volume of the Sp£ctato,r, originally in- 
teii^ded to be tthe last, w^ concluded Dc^c, 6, 171^^ 
and the first paper of the Guardian mfide its appear- 
ance March 12, 1713. This work had been actually 
projected by Steele before the conclusion of the 
Spectator. In ?i letter to Pope, dated Nov. J. 2, 1712, 
he aunounces his intention in these words, " I desire 
you would let me kuow whether you are at leisure or 
»ot ? I have ^ design which I shall open a inonth or 
two hence, with the assistance of the few like yourself. 
If your thoughts are unengaged, I shall explain myr 
self further." To this, which indicates that Pope had 
previously assisted Steele, though of that assistance 
we have no direct proof, he answers that he shall be 
very ready and glad to contribute to any design that 
tends to the advantage of mankind, which, he adds, 
" J am sure, all yours do *.'* 

It would appear that Steele undertook this work 
without any previous concert with his illustrious col- 
league, and that he pursued it for many weeks with 
vigour and assiduity, and with very little assistance 
from his friends, or from the letter-box. 

To the character of Nestor Ironside, the Guar- 
dian, some objections have been offered. Dr. John- 
son thinks, " it was too narrow and too serious : it 
might properly enough admit both the duties an^ 
decencies of life, but seemed not to include literary 
. * Stiisi^'s Letten to hb ftiends, vol. 2, p. 978, J39. , 

VOL. I. b 
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speculation, and was in some degree violated by mer- 
riment and burlesque* What had the Guardian of 
the Lizards to do with clubs of tall or of little men, 
with nests of ants, or with Strada's Prolusions V* 

Dr. Johnson's opinions are so generally entitled to 
reverence, that it is not without reluctance I presume 
to object to this decision. It appears to have been 
written in an unlucky moment of caprice. To scru- 
tinise the titles assumed by the Essayists, in this se- 
vere manner, would be to disfranchise the whole body, 
and probably no one would suffer more than the Ram- 
bler, a name which Dr. Warton has criticised, and 
with as little reason. And what shall be said of 
names intrinsically so contemptible as Idler and 
Lounger ? But 

" It were to consider too curiously to consider so." 

The views of our Essayists in the choice of a name, 
have been either to select one that did not pledge 
them to any particular plan, or one that expressed hu- 
mility, or promised little, and might afterwards excite 
an agreeable surprize by its unexpected fertility. Of 
the former class are the Spectator, World, Mirror: 
of the latter class are the Tatler, Rambler, Idler, 
Adventurer. The Connoisseur is a name of some 
danger, because of great promise; and the Guardian 
might perhaps have been liable to the same objection, 
if he had not tempered the austerity of the preceptor 
with the playfulness of the friend and companion, and 
partaken of the amusements of his pupils while he 
provided for their instruction. And with respect to 
his " literary speculations, as well as his merriment 
and burlesque,'* we may surely allow him some lati- 
tude, when we consider that the public at large was 
put under his guardianship, and that the demand for 
variety became consequently more extensive. 

But those points are scarcely worth contesting. 
The Guardian was in effect a continuation of the 
Spectator, under another name. It was conducted 
on the same plan, and with the same laudable inten- 
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tions, aod in general was written by the same mthpi^ 
It was published daily until Oct. 1, 1713, No. 175^ 
when it was abruptly closed by Steele, in conse- 
quence of a quarrel between him and Tonson, the 
bookseller. Pope informs us that he stood engaged 
to his bookseller in articles of penalty for all the Guar- 
dians ; and by desisting two days, and altering the 
title of the paper to tliat of the Englishman, was quit 
of the obligation, these papers, the Englishman, be- 
ing printed for Buckley. Mr. Hughes gives the 
following account of this affair in a letter to Addison^ 
dated Oct. 6, 1713 : " I do not doubt but you know, 
by this time, that Mr. Steele has abruptly dropt the 
Guardian. He has this day published a paper called 
the Englishman, which begins with an answer to the 
Examiner, written with great boldness and spirit, and 
shews that his thoughts are at present on politics. 
Some of his friends are in pain about him, and are 
concerned that a paper should be discontinued, which 
might have been generally entertaining without en<- 
gaging in party matters.*' 

Addison could not be ignorant of Steele's con^ 
duct in this afiair, as he had written some Guardians 
only a week before it closed; but the nature of 
Steele's bargain with Tonson is not sufficiently ex- 
plained to enable us to form any judgment of it. As 
Steel£ got rid of it merely by desisting to conduct 
the paper, or to write, the terms must have been very 
loosely worded. And why should Steele's conduct 
injure the paper, or stop its progress ? Addison wrote 
above fifty Guardians "with powers truly comic, 
with nice discrimination of character, and accurate 
observation of natural or incidental deviations from 
propriety," and with such assistance, if Tonson had 
engaged him, the Guardian might have been con- 
tinued notwithstanding Steele's retirement. But it 
is useless to conjecture where we have so little infor- 
mation. It is certain that Steele's plunge into poli- 
tics was at this time violent, as, when in the follpwing 

b2 
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y^ar tfi^ Sipectator was revived, it does not appear 
that fee took any share init. 

The abrupt change, however, which this writer 
made from Guardian to £n6LI4S(hman appears in a 
very unfavourable light: he might wish to get rid of 
his engs^ement, whatever it was, with Tonson^, and 
he might wish to carry his politics to a new paper in 
which politics might be in place; but tinless there was 
something very unjust in Tonson's conduct, of which 
We have no information, he had no right to damnify 
Tonson's property by entitling his new paper, *• The 
Englishman, bemgthe sequel of the Guardian:*' and 
declaring in his first paper, that he had " fisr valuable 
considerations purchased the lion, desk, pen, ink and 
paper, and ail other goods of Nestor Ironside, Es(|. 
who has thought fit to write no more himself, but has 
given me full liberty to report any sage expressions or 
ttiaxims which may tend to the instruction of man^ 
kind, and the service of his country." He then goes 
t>n to tell, with some hiimoiu-, that Nestor advised 
him to turn patriot, &c. This paper extended to it» 
d7th number, and being almost entirely of a political 
cast, has seldom been reprinted. 

' But anothel- difficulty, not easily got over, arises 
:from the dedications and preface to the Guardian, 
when published in two volumes octavo by Tonson, in 
1714. TTie first volume iis dedicated to General 
Cadogan, and the second to Mr, Pulteney, and the 
Annotdtbrs seem to have no doubt that Steele wrote 
these dedications ; if so, he must have been in some 
^degree a«econciled to bis bookseller. But as to the 
address or preface, entitled " The Publisher to the 
Beader,*' I think it extremely doubtful whether he 
5iad any hand in it. Addison's assistance is acknow- 
ledged in this singular way : **^ All these papers, which 
^re distinguished by the mark of an hand, were writ- 
1jen by a gentleman who has obliged the world with 
productions too ^ubUme to admit that the author erf 
"them should receive any addition to his reputation. 
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from^^uch loose occasional thoughts as make ^p these 
Httle treatises. For whichreasorif Kis name shall bo 
concealed/' Can we suppose that this awkward com** 
pUment could be paid by a man who knew bow to 
appreciate Addison's writings, and knew upon which 
#f them his future fame was to rest ? Would Stwlb 
have characterised Addison's papers as " loose occa* 
sional thoughts" unworthy of his name? And what 
were the sublime productions, the productions too sub- 
lime to admit of the mention of his Guardians in the 
same sentence? 

The compliment paid to Pope, and the advertise- 
ment tacked to it, " that he is now translating Homer's 
Iliad by subscription," seems likewise to favour the 
conjecture that this preface was drawn up by Tonson^ 
or by his instructions*; and the last paragraph adds 
considerable weight to it. " There are some discourses 
of a less pleasing nature which relate to the divisions 
among us, and such, lest any of these gentlemen 
should suffer from unjust suspicion, I must impute to 
the right author of them, who is one Mn Steele, of 
Langunnor, in the County of Carmarthen, in South 
Wales !" Surely one can scarcely forbear smiling at 
this solemn attempt to throw Steele, who at this tim^ 
was writing the Englishman, and notoriously plunge- 
ing into every political contest in the metropolis, into 
the obscurity of a private gentleman " of Langunnor^ 
in the county of Carmarthen, in South Wales/'— On 
these grounds I have ventured to differ from the opir 
nion of the Annotators, and to attribute this preface 
to Tonson, or some person in his employjnentt. 

But whatever circumstances attended the concluf 

* Mr* TicKELL 18 by some supposed to h*ve written this article. Hutch- 
inson's History of Cumberland, art. Tickell. He quotes " The Editors'* 
as his authority, meaning the Editors or Annotators on the GuabsiaW, 
but I find them uniformly ascribing the Preface to Steele. 

f In the address to Mr. Congreve, prefixed to Addison's Drummer^ 
Steele takes occasion to repeat the compliments he paid Addison on every 
ficcasion, and.the frank acknowlfidgements he made of his a^stance in the 
Prefaces to the Tatler and Spectaitob, hut takes no notice of this ** Pub- 
.lisher to the Reader," which it Is not improbable he WjouM have thought 
liifflself obliged to do, if he had written it. 
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sion, it appears that Steele came prepared for the 
commencement of the Guardian, with more industry 
and richer stores than ui^uaL He wrote a great many 
papers in succession with very Kttle assistance from 
his contemporaries. Addison, for what reason is not 
Very obvious,, except that he might now be looking to 
higher employment, does not make his appearance 
until No. 67. nor after that, except once, until No. 
97* when he proceeds without interruption for twen- 
ty-seven numbers, during which time Steele*s afiairs 
are said to have been embarrassed. Steele*s share 
atmounts to seventy-one papers, in point of merit equal, 
if not superior, to his Spectators. Addison wrote 
fifty-one papers, and generally with his accustomed 
excellence, but it may perhaps be thought that there 
is a greater proportion of serious matter, and more 
frequent use made of the letter-box than was usual 
with this writer. 

The contributors to this paper were not many, and 
of these few some have been already noticed as con* 
tributors to the Spectator. The first for quantity 
and value, was the celebrated Bishop of Cloyne, Dr. 
George Berkeley, a man uniformly so amiable as to 
be ranked among the first of human beings ; a writer 
sometimes so absurd that it has been doubted whe- 
ther it was possible he could be serious in the princi- 
ples he laid down. His actions manifested the warm- 
est zeal for the interest of Christianity, while some of 
his writings seemed intended to assist the cause of 
infidelity. Yet the respect which all who knew Dr; 
Berkeley have felt for his excellent character, has 
rescued him in some measure from this imputation, 
and he will deservedly be handed down to posterity 
as an able champion of religion, although with a love 
of paradox, and somewhat of the pride of philosophy, 
which his better sense could nbt restrain. 

This eminent writer was born March 12, 1684, at 
Kilcrin, near Thomastown, in the county of Kilken- 
ny, in Ireland, At the age of fifteen he was admitted 
g pensioner of Trinity Gollege> Dublin, andfellQW of 
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that college June 9, I707. The first proof he |fave 
of his literary abilities, was a little piece, entitled 
" Arithmetica absque Algebr^ aut Euclide demon- 
strata," in which he discovers an early passion for 
the mathematics, and for metaphysical studies. His 
most celebrated works, " The Theory of Vision," and 
the " Principles of Human Knowledge," appeared in 
1709 and 1710. 

Of the " Theory of Vision," we are assured by one 
who well understood the subject*, that it does the 
greatest honour to the author's sagacity. It was the 
first attempt ever made to distinguish the immediate 
and natural objects of sight from the conclusions we 
have been accustomed from infancy to draw from 
them : a distinction from which the nature of vision 
has received great light, and by which many pheno- 
mena in optics, before looked upon as unaccountable 
have been clearly and distinctly resolved. To "The 
Principles of Human Knowledge,*' and the " Three 
Dialogues between Hvlas and Philonous," which may 
be considered as a defence of the Principles, the same 
praise has not been given. In these he argues with 
uncommon subtlety and firmness against the existence 
of matter, an opinion which has occasioned his being 
classed, by some writers, among sceptics. Hume very 
decidedly asserts, that his writings form the best les- 
sons of scepticism, and Dr. Beattie also considers 
them as having a sceptical tendency. He adds, that 
if Berkelet^s argument be conclusive, it proves that 
to be false, which every man must necessarily believe, 
every moment of his life, to be true, and that to be 
true which no man since the foundation of the world 
was ever capable of believing for a single moment* 
Berkeley's doctrine attacks the most incontestible 
dictates of common sense ; and pretends to demon- 
strate, that the clearest principles of human convic- 
tion, and those which have determined the judgment 
of men in all ages, and by which the judgment of all 

* Dn Ebii). 
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feas6nd[)le men must be deterihifiinl, ai'e certainly 
fallacious ♦• 

The " Dialogues between Hylas and Phildnous,'' 
^ere published in I7I8 in London, to which he now 
came over, and where the reputation oF his writings 
made his company be generally courted by the learn- 
ed and the great : at this time he Wrote his Guard- 
ians for Sir Richard Steele. At the end of this 
year he went abroad with the celebrated Earl of I^e- 
TERBORouGH, who was appointed ambassador to tlie 
king of Sicily, and to the other Italiati States^ as his 
lordship's chaplain and secretary. In August 171* 
he returned to England with Lord Peterborough^ 
ind as he had yet no preferment in the chiirch, hfe 
Accepted the office of travelling tutor to Mr. Ashe, 
son of Dr. St. George Ashe, bishop of Clogher. In 
this excursion he employed upwards of four years, 
and his curiosity led him to extend what is commonly 
called the grand Tour, to places less known, travelling 
over Apulia, Calabria, arid the whole island of Sicily, 
but his journal of transactions in these places was un* 
fortunately lost. On his way homeward, he drew up, 
at Lyons, a curious tract, " De Motu," which he sent 
io the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, the sub* 
ject being pn)posed by that assembly^ and committed 
it to the press; shortly after his arrival in London in 
1721 ; and about the same time, in consequence of 
the extensive miseries occasioned by the South SfeA 
Scheme, he wrote " An Essay towards preventing the 
Ruin of Great Britaih." After the piiblication of 
this pamphlet, he dcfcompanied the Duke of Grafton^ 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to that country as one of 
his Grace*s chaplaihs, and now took the degree of 
Bachelor and Doctor of Divinity, November 14, 
1721 1. 

• BsAtTi^s JSssay on Truth, Beekelet's system is explained and con- 
futed at greht len^ttt ita Dr. R^id'^s Essays oil thie Intellectual Powers of 
Man^ chsq^. la and 11, li ife kiot necessary to dwell Idngeir 6ii the nibject 
in this place. 

t This fact is denied by a wriCttr in ^ GenU Mag. vol. 46. p. 569. Our 
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Ahbough h& hsul Mill ho pt^ferm&m in thd tbiirdb^ 
a cireamstitttee^ considering the extent of bid r^putsk* 
tm^ not edMly d^couiited for^ he received an acced*^ 
dion to his slender finsitlces from Swift's Vawessa, 
Mrs, Esther VANlto:MRiOH, to whom Swl^T had in^ 
troduced him on his first going to London ih 1719^ 
Thid lady, disgusted with Swift's conttaued neglect^ 
left the whole of her fortun^ about SOOOL to bd 
equally divided between Mr* MarsiIaL^ a lawyer, and 
Dr. BfiRKELfet^ a bequest the more reiharkable as the 
latter had never seen her otice fr^iii the time ^f hie 
rttum to Ireland to her death. 

His first ecclesiastical promotion took place in 1724^ 
when the Duke of Grafton bestowed on him the 
Deanery of Derry, worth liOOL per amium; and h^ 
now attempted to carry into execution what had long 
been forming in his benevolent mind, ** A scheme for^ 
convfertiiig the savage Americans to Christianity, by 
a college to be erected in the Summer Isknds, other-* 
wise called the Isles of Bermuda**' In this proposal 
he was sincere and disinterested beyond the usual sa- 
crifices of the benefactor^ of mankind. He offered to 
resign his opulent preferment^ and to dedicate the re^ 
mainder of his life to the instruction of the youth in 
America, on the moderate subsistence of 100/. only, 
tad such was the force of his example, and perhaps of 
his eloquence, that three junior fellows of Trinity 
College offered to accompany him, and exchange all 
hopes of preferment at home for 40/. per annvm in 
the Atlantic ocean. In his life are detailed, at length, 
the manly firmness, patience, and assiduity with which 
Dn BsRKELBT prosecuted this plan, the loss he sus- 
tained in his fortune and expectations^ and the ulti- 
mate causes of its failure, which are not very honour<* 
able to the parties concerned. 

In 1732, after his return from this expedition, he 
published his " Minute Philosopher,'* a work which 
must ever rescue him from the suspicion of scepticism* 

Hbthority k chiefly the Llf« published by Dr. U. Berkeley^ the JUsbop's 
brother: and the same article enlarged in the Biog. Brit. 2d edit. 
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In this he pursues the freethinker through the various 
gradations of atheist, libertine, enthusiast, scomer^ 
critic, metaphysician, fatalist, and sceptic, and very 
successfully employs against him several new weapons 
drawn from his " Theory of Vision/* In 1734 he 
was promoted to the bishoprick of Clojoie, to which 
he immediately repaired, and afterwards almost con- 
stantly resided, faithful in the discharge of every epis- 
copal duty. His zeal for religion prompted him, about 
this time, to write " The Analyst," against the scep- 
ticism of Dr. Halley. In this work he demonstrated 
that mysteries in faith were unjustly objected to by 
mathematicians, whoadmitted much greater mysteries, 
and even falsehoods in science ; of which he endea- 
voured to prove that the doctrine of fluxions furnished 
an eminent example. This produced a controversy 
of some length*. 

From this time his publications were chiefly upon 
occasional subjects, except his celebrated " Treatise 
on Tar-water," a medicine from which he had expe- 
rienced rehef in a case of nervous colic, and which 
he wished to recommend to more general use in a 
pamphlet written wuth all his peculiarities of manner, 
and depth of research, entitled " Siris, a chain of 
Philosophical Reflections and Inquiries concerning 
the Virtues of Tar- Water," 1744. It is indeed a 
chain, says his biographer, which, like that of the 
Poet, reaches from earth to heaven, conducting the 
reader, by an almost imperceptible gradation, from 
the phenomena of Tar- Water, through the depths of 
the ancient philosophy, to the sublimest mystery of the 
Christian religion. It was printed a second time in 

* This part of Dr. Berkeley*s life is related by all his Biographers with 
on unpardonable inattention to dates. It is stated, that our author wrote 
the Analyst in consequence of a communication of Addison respecting Dr. 
Garth's last illness. Now Garth and Addison died within six months of 
ieaeh other, in 1719, about fifteen years before Dr. Berkeley is said to have 
written the Arudtfsty in conseauence of Addison's information respecting 
iDr. Garth's dying words. This Biographer's expression is, *^ Addison had 
given the Bishop,** &c. who was not Bisnop until 1734. But what is of 
more importance, it is not clear from Dr. Berkeley's Life, that he .was 
in England in 1719^ when Garth dieid, nor ^i^terwards before Addi3on^( 
death. 
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1747, and he added « Farther Thoughts on Tar-Wa- 
ter" in 1752. The medicine became exceedingly 
popular, and continued so for a considerable time» 
but farther experience has not confirmed its virtues, 
and it is now fallen into disuse. 

In July 1752 our aged prelate removed with his 
family to Oxford, in order to superintend the educa* 
tion of one of his sons (the late Dr. George Berks- 
ley, Prebendary of Canterbury, &c.) and wished to 
pass the remainder of his life in a place so well suited 
to his passion for learned retirement j but sensible at 
the sanie time of the impropriety of a bishop's non-> 
residence, he endeavoured to exchange his high pre- 
ferment for some canonry at Oxford. Famng of 
success in this, he requested permission to resign his 
bishoprick, but when the King heard who it was that 
had presented so extraordinary a petition, he declared 
that ^* he should die a bishop in spite of himself," and 
gave him full liberty to reside where he pleased. 

Of this indulgence, however, he was not long per- 
mitted to avail himself. On Sunday evening, Jan. 
14, 1753, as he was sitting in the midst of his family, 
listening to the lesson in the burial service (1 Con 
chap. XV.) which his Lady was reading, and on which 
he was commenting,* he was seized with what the 
physicians termed a palsy of the heart, and instantly 
expired. The characters of few men have been hand- 
ed down with so many testimonies of beauty and 
excellence : whatever may be thought of some of his 
writings^ his intentions were unquestionably good, and 
the actions of his whole life were eminently liberal, 
virtuous and disinterested. Bishop Atterbury de- 
clared on one occasion, that he did not think so much 
understanding, so much knowledge, so much inno- 
cence, and such humility, had been the portion of any 
but Angels, until he saw Mr. Berkeley. It would 
not be easy to add to so high a panegyric, nor, if the 
whole of his character be considered, to take from it. 

Dr. Berkeley's share in the Guardian has been 

4^ Biog. Brit. vqU 3, Corrigenda prefixed to that vol. nrt» Berkelsy* 
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a§c€rt4i<ied partly dti tb^ autfaority of his son/whd 
claim* Noft. 3* 27* S5. 89. 49. 56. 62. 70. 77- and 
126, and partly oo that of the Antiotators, who add 
to these Noa< 83. 88. and 89*. The principal design 
of these papers is to explain and defend some branch 
of the evidences of Christianity against the freethink- 
ers! of tlie age, as they were soniewhat improperly 
cAlled, or to elucidate it6 peculiar doctrines in a po- 
jmkr manner: The ^yle is therefore plain and per» 
ilpicuoud, and the argunjents such as are easily com- 
ptefhended and I'emembered. In Nos. 35. and 59. an 
hmnorous turn is given to the subject of freethinking 
by i very ingenious device* With respect to No. 3. 
l^hich was the fir^t publication in opposition to 
GoLLms's superficial and iUiberal "Discourse on 
•t'rtethinking/' there appears some difficulty in the 
iissignment. It is positively claimed by the bishop's 
son, as one of the ten papers his father wrote, but in 
SxEELfe's Apology an extract is given from this paper, 
and it is said in the margin that Steele was the 
author* I know not how to reconcile these accounts; 
there is certainly nothing in it that Steele might not 
have written, and the e^ipress evidence of his Apology 
may be allowed to preponderate ; on the other hand^ 
the (Sentiments and manner of this paper seem con- 
nected by strong resemblance with Berkeley's gencr 
ral mode of treating the snbject. 

It is asserted by the Annotators, upon nnquestion* 
able authority, that Mr*#BERKELEY had a guinea and 
dinner with Steele for every paper he furnished. 
This is the only circumstance that has come to light 
Te^pecting the pay of the assistants in any of these 
works. In the Spectator, it is probable that Addi*- 
iso«^ and Steele were joint sharers or prc^rietors. In 
the case of the Guardian, as already noticed, there 
was a contract between Steele and Tonson, the 
nature of which has not been clearly explained. 

It has already been observed that no inquiry into 
Po^*s share in the Spectator has been successful ; 

* No. 69. has been claixtied for Dr. BEBmsT, Oent. Mag. 1780, p. 125. 
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and we cannot certainlj prov^ ^at he foaoU^uitied Any 
original artide tothftt *prk} in tb^ Gua»ou3)J« how 
ever, we can with confilwce iSMisign tp him ^ight pst^^ 
pers which entitle him to very high praj^ ,9s ^n Es^ 
sayist. These are N03, *• It. *0. t>l. 78. 91- 92- and 
173. No. 4* is a very ingenious attack on the flatt^y <tf 
dedications, which at this time were most absurdly 
fulsoi^e^ nor can the best of Pope's contemporaries bp 
excused from the blame of the meanest adulati<mi 
which let down the client without raising the patj:on. 
Sx££L£ had treated this subject in No. 177 of th^ 
Tatler, but if we examine his dedications we sksdl 
find here another instance of his principles being mQr^ 
correct than his practice* Dr. John^n appears t^ 
have been the first who gave dignity to this specijQj 
of composition. 

Nos. 11. 91. and 92. are specimens of such elegant 
humour as we might expect from the author of the 
inimitable " Rape of the Lock j" and perhaps there 
are few satires in the language superior to the receipt 
for an E4)ic poem in No. 78. In that part of the re^ 
ceipt which directs the making of a ter»pe$t, the 
technicals of the poet and the apothecary are blended 
together with uncommon felicity. This paper was 
incorporated afterwards in the " Memoirs of Martinus 
Scriblerus." No. 6l. on cruelty to the brute creation, 
is one of those pleas for hvun^nity which ^nnot be 
too hi^y praised, or too often read ; the same subject 
has been ably and variously handled by succeeding 
Essayists, and it is hoped not without effect.— Pope*$ 
last ps^er. No. 173, on gardening, concludes with a 
list of evergreens, very much in the manner of A»* 
DisoN. This paper will be found somewhat altered 
in our Author's works, for what reason does not ap* 
pear, for the alteration is by no means an improve- 
ment. 

His paper on Pastorals, No. 40. requires more 
particular notice, from the singular nature of it, and 
the circumstances which attended it In this he draws 
an ironical .comparison between his own Pastorals and 
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those of Philips, and it is ''a composidon/' sayfl 
Johnson, "of artifice, criticism, and literature, to 
which nothing equal will easily be found." It is in- 
deed a trick of uncommon ingenuity, and although 
Addison perceived its drift at once, Steele was so 
completely deceived as to keep it back for some time 
lest Pope should be offended. It created, however, 
an irreparable breach of friendship between Philips 
and Pope. 

As Pope excelled in prose, as well as in poetry, and 
possessed a rich fund of humour, it is to be regretted 
that he contributed so little to those valuable works 
which were now putting vice and folly out of coun- 
tenance. But one reason appears to have been, that, 
like some other writers, he was afraid to commii him- 
self in the Guardian, lest he should be known to 
assist Steele, whose passion for politics made a con- 
nexion with him at this time not very agreeable, es- 
pecially to one whose connexions lay among men of 
opposite principles. In a letter to Addison, Pope 
expresses his sorrow to find it had " taken air'* that 
he had any hand in these papers, because he wrote so 
very few as neither to deserve the credit of such a re- 
port with some people, nor the disrepute of it with 
others. " An honest Jacobite," he adds, " spoke to 
me the sense, or nonsense, of the weak part of his 
party very fauly, that the good people took it ill of 
me that I writ with Steele, though upon never so 
indifferent subjects.** In a subsequent part of this 
letter, he gives a curious specimen of confidence and 
secrecy among authors and publishers. " I can't 
imagine whence it comes to pass that the few Guar- 
DiANS I have written are so generally known for mine ; 
that in particular which you mention I never disco- 
vered to any man but the publisher^ till verv latelv ; 
yet almost every body told me of it/* — " As to his 
(Steele's) taking a more politic turn, I cannot any 
way enter into that secret, nor have I been let into it, 
any more than into the rest of his politics. Though 
*tis said, he will take into these papers also several 
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subjects of the politic kind, as before : But I assure 
you, as to myself, I have quite done with them for the 
future. The little I have done, and the great respect 
I bear Mr. Steele as a man of wit, has rendered me 
a suspected Whig to some of the violent j but (as old 
Dryden said before me) 'tis not the violent I desire 
to please*.*' 

No. 149. a very ingenious paper on dress, is ascribed 
to Gay, the poet, on the authority of ♦* The Publisher 
to the Reader ;" yet the Annotators observe that it 
has been reprinted as Pope's in the latter editions of 
Pope's works, but is not to be found in Warburton's 
edition, in octavo, 1751. Common as this topic had 
become with the Essayists ; there is much novelty in 
this paper, and more serious truth than the lovers of 
dress will perhaps discover, or allow. Gay knew 
something of dress, for he had been apprentice to a 
silk-mercer, but " how long he continued behind the 
counter, or with what degree of softness and dexterity 
he received and accommodated the ladies, as he pro- 
bably took no delight in telling it, is not known.t" 
The introductory paragraph to Pope's Obseqmum 
CathoUcan is ascribed to Gay, I know not upon what 
authority. The "Publisher" goes farther, and as- 
cribes the whole letter to him, which however has 
been always printed in Pope's works. The Annotators 
think that it might have been the joint production of 
Pope and Gay, communicated in Gay's handwriting, 
with which it can hardly be supposed that Steele was 
unacquainted. But this opinion is founded on the 
assumption that Steele wrote the " Publisher to the 
Reader," which from this circumstance alone seems 
a little improbable. 

A short letter, entitled " More roarings of the 
Lion," is supposed to have been written by Mr. 
Lawrence Eusden, of Cambridge, who has a poetical 

* Letters to and from Mr. Addison, Letter 15, Pope's Works, Edit. 
1766, Toi. 7. Pope's character for humour would have been sufficiently 
established if he had written no more than the letter to Lord Buhunoton 
in that Yolume, in which he gives a dialogue with Lihtot, the Bookseller. 

t Jorkbon's Life of Gat. 
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y^tjsiQn iw No* ilS7» wd another ib No. 164. Thfe 
gi^ntl^Hiaa wfu$ afterwards Poet Laureat, but is not 
^^W^ to feold a v&cy high rank Miong the favour- 

N9. S6p a very iBg^nipuii defiance of punning, is 
39&Jg8i;ied, 01? the authority qf Pr. ^achary Pjearcjs, 
bishop of Rochester, to Dr. Thomas Birch, Ghan- 
eellor of Worcester, and Prebendary of that Cathe- 
4raJt Of this gefttl^man I know of no memoirs that 
^e extant*. 

Th? tran^ation of the parting 4iscourse of Cyrus 
jto h}& friends, and a letter on the conduct of the Pha- 
prisees, are attributed on good authority to Dr. Wil- 
JL.IAM WoTTON, a writer of considerable learniAg, and 
prodigious memory. Mr. Nichols has given some 
memoirs erf* him in that elaborate and useful collec^ 
tion of biographical matter, " The Anecdotes of 
5owyer/' 

No. 130. on the speculative and active classes of 
mankind, was written by the Rev, Deane Bartelett. 
STEEJ.E, in his Apology, quotes two passages from it, 
with the following marginal note : — " This most rea- 
sonable and amiable light in which the clergy are 
here placed, comes from that modest and good man 
the Rev. Mr. Bartelett.'*— Mr. Bartblett was of 
Merton College, where he took his degree of M. A^ 
July 5, 1693. Steele was of the same college, and 
there probably became acquainted with him. 

The papers contributed to the Guardian by Bun.* 
GELL and Hughes have bee;i already noticed in the 
Preface to the Spectator. Dr. Z. Pearce was the 
author of the humorous l^^ter in No. Igl, signed 
Ned Mum. 

No. 125. on the spring, which at least merits the 
epithet " pretty/' is assigned to Mr. Thomas Tick- 
ell, a writer who has been supposed to contribute 
much more to the Spectators and Guardians than 
can now be traced to his pen. But such was hi^ 

* la Nash's Worcestershire he is called William Bibch^ with the date 
1710 appended. ^ 
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connection with the illustrious author of these works, 
that the outlines of his life have a fair claim on our 
attention. 

Thomas Tickell, the son of the Rev. Richard 
TiCKELL, was bom in 1686 at Bridekirk, in Cum- 
berland, of which his father was Vicar. He was a 
member of Queen's College, Oxford ; in I7IO he 
was chosen to a fellowship, which he vacated in I726 
by marriage. During this long period he had never 
taken orders, and held his fellowship by a dispensa- 
tion from the Crown. His inclination appears to 
have been to engage in public life, and he obtained 
the friendship and patronage of Addison by the poeti- 
cal interest of some elegant verses in praise of the 
opera of Rosamond, verses so excellent that Pope 
did not disdain to borrow from them when he wrote 
in praise of Addison *. 

To prepare the public for the favourable issue of a 
negociation with France, he wrote the " Prospect of 
Peace,** a poem which Addison commended in the 
Spectator ; and Tickell's next poem, the " Royal 
Progress,** very inferior to the former, was inserted, 
as has been already noticed, in No. 6^0 of the same 
work. The most remarkable incident, however, in 
his life, and what embroiled him in a dispute with his 
contemporaries, was a translation of the first book of 
the Iliad. This Pope and Pope's friends reported to 
be an invidious attack on his translation, then ready 
for publication, and that it was not written by Tic- 
kell, but by Addison. The biographers of Pope 
and Addison have examined into the truth of these 
assertions with minute attention, and have in general 
formed a conclusion in favour of Addison. Dr. John- 
son transcribes Pope's story, without deciding one 
way or other. The assertions of rival poets are ge- 

♦ The historian of Cumberland says, that if a family tradition may b6 
credited, there was a connexion between the family of Addison and that of 
Tickell. Tliere was, moreover, a striking congeniality of manners, temper, 
talents, and principles, between them. Addison was modest and mild, a 
scholar, a gentleman, a poet,, and a Christian ; and so was Tickbll : 
Addison also was a Whig, and Tickell, as Swift used to call him, IVhig^ 
iirimus. — Hutchinson's Cumberland, vol, ii. pp. 247. 248. 
VOL. I. C 
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nerally strong, and perhaps we shall be safest in sup« 
posing that Addison assisted Tickell, and would 
not have been sorry if he had succeeded. Mr, Watts, 
the printer, assured a friend of Mr, Nichols, that 
" the translation of the first book of the Iliad was in 
Tickell's hand-writing, but much corrected and 
interlined by Addison *." 

When the Hanover succession was disputed, Tic- 
KELL wrote the " Letter to Avignon," which in Dr. 
Johnson's opinion stands high among party poems ; 
it expresses "contempt without coarseness, and supe* 
riority without insolence,**qualities in general so badly 
managed by party poets, that on this account alone it 
ought to be frequently read. 

When Addison went to Ireland as Secretary to 
the Earl of Sunderland, he took Tickell with him, 
and employed him in public business, and when he 
rose to be Secretary of State for Great Britain, he 
appointed him his Under Secretary, against the ad- 
vice and pleasure of Steele, who appears to have 
entertained an unfavourable opinion of his temper, 
and even of his honourt. These suspicions Addison 
is said to have communicated to Tickell, the conse- 
quence of which was that animosity which afterwards 
broke out openly in Tickell's Life of Addison, 
and Steele's dedication of the Drummer. The 
friendship, however, between Addison and Tickell 
remained unabated, and when Addison died, he left 
him the charge of publishing his works, with a so- 
lemn recommendation to the patronage of Craggs, 
his Majesty's Principal Secretary of State. Some 
lingular circumstances attendedthis publication,which 
are thus related by Pope in a letter to Atterbury : 
— " Addison's works came to my hands yesterday. 
I cannot but think it a very odd set of incidents, 
that the book should be dedicated by a dead man 
(Addison) to a dead man (Craggs), and even that 

* Nichols's Select Collection of Poems, vol. 4. p. 516. In this CoUec- 
tion are two Poems ** not in Tickell's Works," one in vol. 5. of very consi- 
derable length, entitled «< Oxford." 

t Cibbbk's Life of Tickeix, 
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the new patron (Lord Warwick) to whom Ticicell 
chose to inscribe his verses, should be dead also be- 
fore they were published. Had I been in the Edi- 
tor's place, I should have been a little apprehensive 
for myself, under a thought that every one who had 
any hand in that work was to die before the publica- 
tion of it.'* 

To this work Tickell prefixed an elegy on the 
author, the excellence of which seems to be univer- 
sally acknowledged. Dr. Johnson has selected the 
third and fourth paragraphs as pre-eminent, to which 
may, perhaps, be added some lines in the second. 
The merit of the whole, however, has never been sur- 
passed. He seems to say no more than grief inspires, 
and his grief and his reflections are those of every man 
who has lost a friend. 

This edition comprises all Addison's works, in 
prose and verse, and is printed in a very splendid foftn 
in four quarto volumes, ornamented with a fine por- 
trait of Addison, by Vertue, after Kneller, and 
with some beautiful head-pieces, principally from de- 
signs by Sir James Thornhill. Some papers of the 
Tatler have been in the late edition of the British 
Essayists ascribed to Addison, which are not to be 
found in Tickell's edition, and he has by a mis- 
take reprinted No. 500 of the Spectator, which Was 
Steele's. He has on the other hand omitted No. 
328. the substituted paper, which was written by 
Addison. 

About the year 1725, Tickell was made Secretary 
to the Lords Justices of Ireland, a place of great ho- 
nour, in which he continued until 17^0, when he died, 
April 23, at Bath. Of his personal character we have 
little information : he is said to have been a man of 
gay conversation, at least a temperate lover of wine 
and company, and in his domestic relations without 
censure. It may be added, that he was in one respect 
at least a man of great modesty. He suppressed his 
share in the Spectator and Guardian, for which n6 
other motive can fairiy be assigned^ and this he did so 

c 2 
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successfully; that it is not easy to determine any otte 
paper to be his. Of these which have been attributed 
to him, upon conjecture, he had no reason to be 
ashamed ; yet it frequently happens that men in ad- 
vanced and serious life do not look upon their juvenile 
productions with complacency. If this apology is un- 
satisfactory, let it be supposed, on the other hand, 
that he became vain, and thought them beneath him*. 

It may not be unentertaining now to take a cursory 
view of the principal periodical papers which accom- 
panied or succeeded those on which the opinion of the 
public have bestowed classical fame, A complete enu- 
meration would be difficult : many of them attracted 
so little notice, as to fall stQl-bom from the press ; 
others acquired temporary fame, and are now forgot- 
ten ; and a few are yet occasionally read or consulted 
by those who are curious to trace the opinions or man- 
ners of the times. 

In this sketch, we shall first follow those writers 
whose success in the Tatler, &c. seemed to justify 
their subsequent attempts to guide public opinion in 
literature, manners, or politics. 

Mr. Hughes, after communicating to Addison the 
conclusion of the Guardian by Steele, which we 
have already quoted from his letter, goes on in the 
same to inform Addison, that he had sketched the 

{)lan of a new paper. In this he supposes a society of 
earned men, of various characters, who meet together 
to carry on a conversation on all kinds of subjects, 
and who empower their Secretary to draw up any of 
their discourses, or publish any of their writings, un- 
der the title of Register. " By this means,"" he adds^ 
" I think the town might be sometimes entertained 
with dialogue, which will be a new way of writing, 

* ** We have not been able to learn what family he left, if any ; his wi- 
dow, we have heard, was living not many years ago. Richard Tickelk, 
Esq. a (late) Commissioner of the Stamps, and author of the humorous 
pamphlet, called * Anticipation,' as well as of several ingenious poetical 
productions, is certainly of our poet's family; but there is some reason to 
think he is a descendant of his brother, Richabd Tickell, Esq. who married 
in Whitehaven." Hutchinson, ubi supra. Subsequent information as- 
Bureft me that the late Rkhabo Tick£u wa» the son of Thoma&Ticseli.^ 
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either related or set down in form, under the names 
of different speakers J and sometimes with essays, or 
with discourses in the person of the writer of the pa- 
per." — Addison, in his answer, after acknowledging 
that he had read the specimen with pleasure, and ap- 
proved the title of Register, says, " To tell you truly, 
I have been so taken up with thoughts of that nature 
for these two or three years last past, that I must now 
take some time pour me delasser, and lay in fewel for 
a future work. In the mean time I should be glad if 
you would set such a project on foot, for I know no- 
body else capable of succeeding in it, and turning it 
to the good of mankind, since my friend has laid it 
down. I am in a thousand troubles for poor Dick, 
and wish that his zeal for the public may not be ruin- 
ous to himself ; but he has sent me word, that he is 
determined to go on, and that any advice I can give 
him, in this particular, will have no weight with him*." 

In this Addison proved a true prophet : Poor Dick 
did go on with the Englishman, until he was ex- 
pelled the House of Commonst, where he then had 
a seat for Stockbridge, for some libellous paragraphs 
in that paper, and in a pamphlet entitled " The 
Crisis/' This event produced his ** Apology,*' a 
very masterly composition, and altogether, perhaps, 
superior to any of his writings. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to refer the reader to what has been advanced 
in the Preface to the Tatler, respecting his share 
in *' The Crisis,*' which, there is now reason to 
think, was sketched if not entirely written by Mr. 
William Moore, a lawyer, and a coadjutor in the 
Englishman. 

This scheme between Hughes and Addison was 
not carried into execution. Steele continued the 
Englishman until it reached the fifty-sixth number. 
He then published a paper, or rather pamphlet, enti- 
tled " The Englishman ; being the close of a paper 

* Duncombe's Letters, vol. 1. pp. 78. 79. 80. 81. edit. 1772. 

f Sir RoB£&T Walpole, let it be remembered, made an able speech in 
(Mence of Steele on this occasion. See Coxe's Memoirs of Sir R. 
Walpole, p. 4 J. vol. 1. 4to. 
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SO called, with an epistle concerning the Whigs, To- 
ries, and new Converts, By Richard Steele, Esq.*" 
The whole were then reprinted in a handsome volume 
octavo, which does not appear to have had more than 
a temporary sale. 

To the Englishman, the Lover immediately suc- 
ceeded, in which Steele returns again to domestic 
life and manners. The first paper appeared Feb. 25, 
1714, and the last May 27, of the same year, making 
in all forty papers. Two of these, Nos. 10. and 39* 
were written by Addison, and reprinted accordingly 
in his works. No. 10. on an extravagant fondness 
for china-ware, is not inferior in richness of humour 
to the best of his Spectators. The quotation from 
Epictetus is a masterly stroke. No. 39. is intended as 
a recommendation of Budgell's translation of Theo- 
phrastus. 

Before the Lover was finished, our indefatigable 
Essayist published The Reader, in opposition to the 
Examiner. This reached only the ninth number. 
The Lover and Reader were frequently reprinted. 
His next attempt was entitled The Towntalk, in a 
series of letters to a Lady in the country: it consisted 
also of nine numbers, printed weekly, in quarto, and 
sold by R. Burleigh, in Amen Corner, at the price 
of threepence each number. It is conjectured that 
they were a series of genuine letters, written by 
Steele to his lady, then in the country, and that 
they were afterwards altered and enlarged for pubhc 
use. They are generally amusing, but the first is 
highly exceptionable on account of its indelicacy, 
a fault for which Steele is not often to blame. Pope 
did him justice when he said, "he bad a real love of 
virtue." Th^ first number of the Towntalk was 
published Dec. 17, 1715, and the last Feb. 13, 
1715-16. Three papers, entitled The Tea -Table, 
were published by Steele in February 1715-16, of 
which no further account has been transmitted. It 

* This does not appear to have been printed in folio^ as the other papers 
w^re, at Jeast U is not m the folio copy obligiBgiy lent to rae by Ht, 

JJiCHOLS, ' ' 
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is evident that n<Mie of the last menticmed papers 
were eminently successful, although some of them 
have great merit, and amply deserve the handsome 
form in which they have lately been published *. 

Steele's next appearance as an Essayist was in 
The Plebeian, No. 1. March 14, I7I8-I9. Four 
numbers of this have been reprinted in Mr* Nichols' 
edition. The whole relate to the Peerage Bill, and 
deserve notice principally on account of the quarrel 
which they produced between Addison and Steele. 
Of this unfortunate affiur Dr. Johnson, in his Life of 
Addison, has given the following particulars : 

" In 1718-19f a controversy was agitated, with 
great vehemence, between those friends of long con- 
tinuance, Addison and Steele. It maybe asked, in 
the language of Homer, what power or what cause 
could set them at variance ? The subject of their 
dispute was of great importance. The Earl of Sun- 
derland proposed an Act, called the Peerage BiU, 
by which the number of Peers should be fixed, and the 
King restrained from any new creation of nobility, 
unless when an old family should be extinct. To this 
the lords would naturally agree ; and the King, who 
was yet little acquainted with his own prerogative, 
and, as is now well known, almost indifferent to the 
possession of the crown, had been persuaded to con- 
sent. The only difficulty was found among the com- 
mons, who were not Hkely to approve the perpetual 
exclusion of themselves and their posterity. The biU, 
therefore, was eagerly opposed, and among others by 
Sir Robert Walpole, whose speech was published. 
The lords might think their dignity diminished by im- 
proper advancements, and particularly by the intro- 
duction of twelve new peers at once, to produce a ma- 
jority of Tories in the last reign ; an act of authoaity 
vidient enough, yet certainly legal, and by no means 
to be compared with that contempt of national rights 
with which some time afterwards, by the instigation of 

* By Mr. Nichols, in 1789, 3 Yols. cr. octavo, enriched with' valuable 
annotations, to which I have been much indebted, and with a very inge- 
nious Pre&ce to The Lovek. 
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Whigism, the commons, chosen by the people for 
three years, chose themselves for seven. But what- 
ever might be the disposition of the lords, the people 
had no wish to increase their power. The tendency 
of the bill, as Steele observed in a letter to the Earl 
of Oxford, was to introduce an aristocracy, for a ma- 
jority in the House of Lords, so lunited, would have 
been despotic and irresistible. To prevent this sub- 
version of the ancient establishment, Steele, whose 
pen readily seconded his political passions, endea- 
voured to alarm the nation by a pamphlet, called 
The Plebeian. To this an answer was published by 
Addison, under the title of The Old Whig, in which 
it is not discovered that Steele was then known to be 
the advocate for the commons. Steele replied by a 
second Plebeian, and, whether by ignorance or by 
courtesy, confined himself to his question, without any 
personal notice of his opponent. Nothing hitherto 
was committed against the laws of friendship, or pro- 
prieties of decency ; but controvertists cannot long 
retain their kindness for each other. The Old Whig 
answered the Plebeian, and could not forbear some 
contempt of " Little Dicky y whose trade it was to 
write pamphlets.*' Dicky, however, did not lose his 
settled veneration for his friend; but contented him- 
self with quoting some lines of Cato, which were at 
once detection and reproof. The bill was laid aside 
during that session ; and Addison died before the 
next, in which its commitment was rejected by two 
hundred sixty-five to one hundred seventy-seven. 
Every reader surely must regret that these two illus- 
trious friends, after so many years passed in confi- 
dence and endearment, in unity of interest, con- 
formity of opinion, and fellowship of study, should 
finally part in acrimonious opposition. Such a con- 
troversy was Bellum plusquam civile^ as Lucan ex- 
presses it. Why could not faction find other advo- 
cates? But, among the uncertainties of the human 
state, we are doomed to number the instability of 
friendship/' 
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We cannot doubt that this unhappy contest aggra- 
vated the regret which Steele felt for Addison's 
death, and it is certain that he afterwards resented 
nothing so warmly as the supposition that he had lost 
any part of that reverence and affection with which 
he always contemplated the genius and virtues of his 
illustrious friend. Of this we have at least one decided 
proof in his " Address to Mr. Congreve/* prefixed to 
Addison's Comedy of the Drummer. 

After this we find another attempt of the patriotic 
iind by Steele, entitled The Spinster, in defence of 
the woollen manufactures, of which one number only 
was published. But he admitted no permanent re- 
laxation from writing Essays ; and on Saturday, Jan. 2, 
1719-20, commenced The Theatre, by Sir John 
Edgar, which was continued every Tuesday and 
Saturday, price twopence. Of this paper Bishop 
RuNDLE says, with truth, that " it is written in the 
spirit of the Old Tatlers,*' and adds, that the de- 
mand for them was so great, that even Steele's 
fiercest enemies bought them up, and enjoyed the 
•Author, while they persecuted the man. The affairs 
of the theatre are the principal subjects of this paper, 
as maybe conjectured from its titie. It is curious 
also as including a considerable portion of his private 
history. But notwithstanding the avidity with which 
it was bought up, it was concluded April 5, I72O, 
when it had reached the twenty-eighth number. 
With these, Mr. Nichols has republished as a foil 
The Anti-Theatre by Sir John Falstaffe, in fifteen 
numbers*. And here at length ended Steele's 
labours as an Essayist. 

Towards the conclusion of the Tatler, Addison 
published five numbers of a paper called The Whig- 
Examiner, " in which,** says the great critic so often 
quoted, " is employed all the force of gay malevolence 
and humorous satire.*' " Every reader,'* he adds, 
" of every party, since personal malice is past, and 

* In two vols, cr, octavo, 1791, comprising many scarce pieces written 
^y, or concerning, Steele, and illustrated by Suable notes. 
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the pap^B which once inflamed the nation are read 
only as efiimong of wit, must wish for more Whig- 
ExAJCEHEBs; for on no occaacm was the genius of 
Addison more vigoroudy exerted, and on none did 
the superiority of his powers more evidently appear." 

The Faekhoij)£b, by the same writer, and under- 
taken in defence of the established government at a 
very critical period, appeared first on Dec. 23, Vf\5^ 
and was continued every Friday and Monday, until 
the rising of parliament, when the last paper, No. 55. 
was published, June 29» 1716. The author endea^ 
vours to guard against a common trick in that age, 
by the following conclusion, " If any writer shall do 
this paper so much honour, as to inscribe the title of 
it to others, which may be published upon the laying 
down of this work, the whole praise or dispraise of 
such a performance will belong to some other author : 
this fifty-fifth being the last paper that vnll come from 
the hand of the Freeholder." 

In the Freeholder, as the ground fhe author took 
was strong, though disputed, we have much display 
of powerful argument, as well as humour. The 
Tory Fox-hunter has always been admired, but some 
will probably join with Dr. Johnson in censuring that 
part of the Pretenders Journal^ in which one topic of 
ridicule is his poverty, while others, on consulting the 
passage, and considering it in connection with what 
precedes and follows, will discover only a very harm- 
less piece of pleasantry*. — Steele's opinion of the 
Freeholder strongly marks the difference between 
the political cast of himself and Addison. He 
thought the humour of the Freeholder too nice and 
gentle for such noisy times ; and is reported to have 
said that the ministry made use of a lute, when they 
should have called for a trumpett. 

The most considerable of the periodical papery 

♦ " Anno regni quarto — ^he ordered the Lord High Treasurer to pay off 
the debts of the crown, which had been contracted since his accession to the 
throne; particularly a milk-score of three years' standing. F]1££H0U>£K> 
No. 36. 

f Johnson's Life of Addison. 
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that were ccmtemporary with those of Addison and 
Steele, is the Examiner, which appears to have been 
of great political consequence, although, to use the 
expression of one of its authors, it is now " down 
among the dead men/* This paper was begun, con- 
ducted, and supported by the ministry of the four last 
years of Queen Anne. The first number is dated 
August 3, 1710, and the last, or what is supposed by 
the Annotator, to whom I am indebted for the history 
of this paper, to be the last, is dated July 26, 1714. 
The authors were. Swift, who wrote thirty-three 
p^ers, republished in his works, Mr. Secretary St. 
John, Dr. Atterbury, Mr. Prior, Dr. Freind, Mrs. 
Manley, Dr. William King, who is said to have 
been the ostensible author before it devolved on Swift, 
whose first paper is the fourteenth, and Mr. Oldis- 
worth. It was set up in opposition to the Tatler, 
in consequence of some political articles which 
Steele wrote, or of which he was contented to bear 
the blame ; but the plan of the two papers was essen- 
tially different, and the public has long since decided 
in favour of the Tatler. 

The Tory-Examiner, for such it was, of Swift^ 
produced the Whig-Examiner of Addison, which 
reached only to the fifth number, and gave way to the 
Medley, the first number of which appeared Oct. 5, 
1710. This was conducted upon the same political 
principles with the Whig-Examiner, but with more 
violence and less ability. The principal author was 
Arthur Maynwaring, Esq. a gentleman of fortune* 
and political consequence, to whom Steele dedi- 
cated the first volume of the Tatler. His assistants 
in this work were, Clements, Secretary to the Earl of 
Peterborough, Dr. Kennett, afterwards bishop of 
Peterborough, Mr. Anthony Henly, and Steele, 
who wrote part of No. 23. — ^No. 45, the last paper, is 
dated Aug. 6, I7II. 

During the publication of the Tatler, among other 
puny etEorts to gain popularity and profit, by an imi- 
tation of that plan, appeared a periodical work, enti- 
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tied " The Visions of Sir Heister Rtley : with 
other entertainments. Consisting qf Two hundred 
discourses and letters, representing by way of Image 
and Description, . the characters of Vertue, Beauty, 
Affection, Love, and Passion, &c. &c.** Whether 
Kyley was a real or fictitious name does not appear. 
It was printed in tlie quarto size. No. 1. is dated 
Aug. 21, 1710, and No. 80. the last in the copy now 
before me, Feb. 21, I7IO-II. Each number is di- 
vided into two or three speculations, dated from dif- 
ferent placjBs, in imitation of the Tatler, and this 
unfortunately is the only instance in which that work 
has been imitated. The whole is a miserable collec- 
tion of common-place remarks, such as would not now 
be tolerated in the most illiterate of our periodical 
publications. 

The Lay-Monk was a paper undertaken by Sir 
Richard Blackmore, not for fame or profit, he says, 
but that he might have the satisfaction of accomplish- 
ing a design for the public good. He had offered his 
assistance to Addison, and to Hughes, and when they 
declined it, he resolved, by the aid of another friend, to 
publish a paper three times a week, and " to own that 
he had some hand in it.*' The first of these papers 
was published Nov. 16, I7IS, and the last Feb. I7IS. 
14. Mr. Hughes, when it was once begun, was in- 
duced to be a contributor, and acknowledges, in one 
letter, the third, sixth, and ninth papers, and in another, 
he says that the character of Ned Freeman and all the 
Friday's papers were his. It met with no great success, 
yet Hughes thinks it began to grow upon the town, 
and might have been continued with moderate success, 
if Sir Richard had not been weary and dropped it*. 
Who the other friend meniAon^d by Sir Richard was, 
does not appear. The plan is not altogjether unlike 
that which Hughes sketched to Addison ; the sup- 
position being that some literary . men, whose charac- 
ters are described, had retired to a house in the coun- 
try, to enjoy philosophical leisure, and resolved to in- 

* Duncombe'b Letters, vol, 1. pp. 82. loi. edit. 1772. 
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struct the public, by communicating their disquisitions 
and amusements. Such a plan, however, was not 
very happy, as it obviously could not embrace com- 
mon life and manners, and the town probably would 
not have suffered the instructions of country gentle- 
men. It reached to the fortieth paper, and was re- 
published in one volume, with the title of the " Lay- 
Monastery, being a Sequel to the Spectators," 
which, as was the opinion then, had been finally con- 
cluded with No. 555. the last of the seventh volume. 
" This period,*' says Theobald, " may well be 
called the Age of Counsellors, when every block- 
head who could write his own name, attempted to 
inform and amuse the public.'' " Close on the heels," 
as he expresses it, " of the inimitable Spectator,'* 
this author began, in Mist's Journal (a newspaper of 
the day) a paper, entitled The Censor, the first num- 
ber of which is dated April 11, 1715. In this he 
rather unluckily assumed the name of Johnson, a 
descendant of Ben Jonson, and pretended to have 
inherited " a considerable portion of his spirit." It 
continued, but with many intermissions, to June 1, 
1717> i^ ^1 ninety-six papers ^ afterwards printed in 
three volumes 12mo. It has since, not altogether 
undeservedly, sunk into oblivion. 
' A paper of very considerable merit was undertaken 
by Ambrose Phillips, in the year 171 8, and conti- 
nued for some time with spirit and success, entitled 
The Freethinker. The first paper is dated March 
24, 1718, and the last, Sept. 28, 1719, in all one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine papers, many of which are distin- 
gtdshed for taste and humour. Phillips' coadjutors 
were, indeed, men of acknowledged talents; Boul- 
ter, afterwards Archbishop of Armagh, and Phil- 
lips^ great patron, was one : many of the best papers 
are said to have been written by the Rev. George 
StuBBS, rector of Gunville,' in Dorsetshire. Dr. 
Pearce, the late bishop of Rochester, wrote at least 
one very beautiful paper (No. 114.) The other con- 
tributors were the Right Hon. Richard West, Lord 
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Chancellor of Ireland, the Rev. Gilbert Burnett, 
and the Rfev. Henry Steevens. This Burnett, if 
I mistake not, was vicar of Coggeshall, Essex, and 
minister of St. James's, Clerkenwell*. The Free- 
thinker was afterwards printed in three volume*, 
ISmo. and has undergone at least two impressions* 

Having mentioned Mist's Journal, it may be ne- 
cessary to add, that it was the first paper written 
against the government, after the accession of the pre- 
sent royal family. Its object of opposition was the 
protestant succession. The printer was Mr. Nathaniel 
Mist, of Great Carter Lane, who for a libel in one of 
the papers was obliged to take refuge in Boulogne. 
He is said to have been permitted afterwards to re- 
turn home, on condition of not meddling any longer 
with politics. He then carried on the trade of wine 
merchant until his death in 1737, 

This Journal was followed, and nearly under the 
same management, by Fog's Journal, which is said 
to have been very popular. Lord Chesterfield 
wrote at least three papers in it. A selection of the 
best papers was published in two volumes, octavo, in 
1732t. The first of these is dated Sept. 28, 1728, 
and the last, Dec. 25, 1731, but the paper was con- 
tinued long after this, the date of Lord Chester- 
field's first contribution being Jan. 17, 1736, and his 
last, April 10th of that year. I suspect it was con- 
cluded soon after, and succeeded by another paper, 
written by the opposition, called 

Common Sense, the first number of which, dated 
Feb. 5, 1737, was written by Lord Chesterfield, 
who wrote also Nos. 3. 4. 14. 16. 19. 25. 30. 32. 33. 
37. 51. 54. 57. 89. 93. and 103. His lordship's con- 
tributions of these papers were mostly on subjects of 
morals or manners, and some of them are equal if not 
superior to the most admired of his periodical com- 
positions. Lord Lyttelton was also a writer in this 

* Welsted contributed some poetical pieces to the Freethinker. See 
Nichols* Life of Welsted, prefixed to his works, p. 22, oct. 1787. 

f There had preyiously appeared a selection from Mi6t'» Journal, piiiil- 
ed about 1722. 

6 
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paper. A late writer in the Grentleitian's Magazine 
has conjectured that Dr. Johnson wrote in this pj^erj 
but No 32. which is quoted in proof, was certainly 
the production of Lord Chesterfield. Mr. Mollot 
was the most constant writer. 

The True Briton began to be published about the 
time of Atterbury's plot. The first number bears 
date June 3, I72S, and the 74th or last, Feb. I7, 
1723^. The whole were written by the wretched 
Duke of Wharton. Its libellous tendency incurred a 
prosecution^ to escape which the printers and pub- 
lishers fled to the continent. The Duke republished 
a part of it in volumes. 

The Craftsman, long a paper of great celebrity 
for its political influence, and the disturbance it gave 
to Sir Robert Walpole*s ministry, was conducted by 
Mr. Amhurst, a man of considerable ability, but loose 
and unprincipled. He was asiristed in this undertaking 
by Lord Bolingbroke, and Mr. Pulteney, after- 
wards Earl of Bath, Daniel Pulteney, his relation 
and probably by other leaders of opposition. The 
first paper is dated Dec. 5, I726. In its republished 
state it fills fourteen volumes, but is now little read. 
Ten or twelve thousand of this paper are saidtohaH^e 
been sold in a day. Amhurst had before this written 
a witty but scurrilous paper, called Terr^-Filius, 
which began in 1721, and consists of fifty numbers. 
For this he was expelled fi-om the University of Ox- 
ford. 

Cato*s Letters began to be published in I72O, 
and were reprinted in four volumes, 12mo. under the 
title " Cato*s Letters, or Essays on Liberty, civil or 
religious, and other important Subjects." This work 
was written by Gordon and Trenchard, and must 
have been very acceptable to the public taste, as it 

?assed through four editions before the year 17S7* 
i'he same authors were concerned in another paper, 
entitled the " Independent Whig," in opposition to 
the principles and practices of what was called the 
High Church party j it consisted of fifty-threc papers. 
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began Jan. 20, 1719-20, and concluded Jan. 4. 1720-1 - 
It has been reprinted at least once. 

, The Universal Spectator was a newspaper pub- 
lished weekly, with an Essay prefixed to each paper, 
" by Henry Stonecastle, of Northumberland, Esq." 
From the year 1730 to 17*1 » or perhaps longer. 
That learned and indefatigable historian and anti- 
quary, Oldys, is said to have been the author of some 
of these papers ; one John Kelly, a dramatic poet, 
is mentioned as another writer, and the author of Sir 
John Hawkins* Life in the Biographical Dictionary, 
asserts that Sir John, when a very young man, was 
an occasional contributor. These papers were col- 
lected and published in four volumes, 1747 ; there is 
some vivacity and humour, and much knowledge of 
life and manners in many of them ; the plan, at least, 
was evidently that of the original Spectators. 

The Champion was more of a political cast, in hos- 
tility to Sir R. Walpole, although not without a con- 
siderable mixture of papers on subjects of wit and 
humour. The advertisement to the copy now before 
me, 2 vols. 12mo. third edition, informs us, that there 
were four writers concerned in it, the principal of 
whom were Fielding and Ralph Fielding's papers, 
if I mistake not, are those marked with a C. or an L. 
The first number is dated Nov. 15, 1739, and the last, 
June 19, 1740. Fielding was also concerned in a 
paper, entitled the True Patriot, begun Nov. 5, 
1745, in opposition to the designs of the Pretender 
and his friends. Some of these papers are very de- 
servedly reprinted in his works. 

The Old Whig, or Consistent Protestant, was writ- 
ten chiefly by dissenters, and on dissenting principles. 
The first paper is dated March IS, 1735, and the last 
March 13, 1737-8. It was afterwards pubUshed by 
subscription, in two volumes octavo. Dr. Chandler 
was the author of about fifty of the papers ; and the 
late Rev. Micaiah Towgood wrote three of them. . 

Old England, or the Constitutional Journal, by 
Jeffery Broadbottom^ of Covent Garden, Esq. was 
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another of that numerous class of papers set up in op- 
position to the ministry of the times. The first paper, 
dated Feb. 1748, was written by Lord Chesterfield. 
Its object was to pull down the ministers who suc- 
ceeded Sir Robert Walpole, or the Newcastle party, 
who had gained over Mr. Pultenet and Lord Car- 
teret. The third paper is also attributed to Lord 
Chesterfield by Mr. Maty, but Ralph and Guthrie 
are said to have been the principal writers. 

The Free Briton was one of the few papers esta- 
blished by government to repel the frequent attacks 
made upon them. It was published under the direc- 
tion of Sir Robert Walpole, and written principally 
by William Arnall, who was bred an attorney, but 
commenced party-writer when under twenty. He is 
said to have received for Free Britons, and other 
writings, in four years, above ten thousand pounds* 
There is a short article respecting him in the Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, taken chiefly nrom the notes on the 
DuDciad. 

The Daily Gazetteer was a title given very pro- 
perly, as Mr. Maty thinks, to certain papers, each of 
which lasted but a day. Into this, as a common sink, 
was received all the trash which had been before dis- 
persed in several journals, and circulated at the public 
expence of the nation. The authors were obscure 
men, though sometimes relieved by occasional essays 
from statesmen, courtiers, bishops, deans, and doctors. 
The meaner sort were rewarded with money; others 
with places or benefices from an hundred to a thou* 
sand pounds a year*. By an account now before me, 
it appears that the ministry paid to their writers, from 
1731 to 1741, the sum of ^50077- 18^. Of this 
Arnall above mentioned received about rfl 1,000, 
and Walthoe, the publisher and printer of the Daily 
CouRANT, above rf28,000. 

The Memoirs of the Grub-Street Society was a 
humorous and very miscellaneous paper, begun Thurs- 
day, Jan. 8, 1730, and continued about three years. 
What were esteemed the best pieces, both in prose 

* Maty*6 Miscellaneous Works of Lord Chesterfield. 
VOL. I. d 
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and verse, were published afterwards in two volumes 
ISmo. Bavins and MceviuSy the assumed names of the 
authors, were Dr. Russel, a physician, and Dr. John 
Martyn, afterwards Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 

To these may be added tlie following : the London 
Journal, which was older than the Craftsman, and 
in opposition to it. The Weekly Register, circa 
1 730-1, or topics of literature and manners ; the Bri- 
tish Journal, begun Jan. 1731, on the same subjects; 
the Daily Courant, Read's Journal. The Temp- 
lar begun Feb. 1731, he calls himself a nephew to 
the Spectator's Templar ; The Fool, by William 
Horsley; The Prompter, by Aaron Hill, circa 
1734-5. Of all these specimens may be seen in the 
early volumes of that very curious and valuable re- 
pository, the Gentleman's Magazine. 

This list of the papers which succeeded the Tatlers 
and Spectators, although perhapsfar from complete?, 
may yet shew that the long space which intervened 
between the Guardian and the Rambler, which is 
the next work of classical merit, was filled up with 
many attempts of the periodical kind to instruct or to 
amuse, to inflame or to pacify the minds of the public, 
according to the various views of the writers, or rather 
of those by whom they were employed, and it may 
also shew that the importance of this mode of com- 
munication was now universally acknowledged. It is 
indeed to be regretted that manners and morals, 
although evidently the great object of the Spectator, 
and what rendered that paper a profitable as well as 
honourable concern, were frequently forgot in the 
jtumult of parties, civil and religious, and that the time 
again returned when " nothing was conveyed to the 
people*' in the commodious manner of Essay, "but 

V* It is the intention of the writer of these Prefaces, at no distant period, 
m give a more particular history of the whole of those Periodical Works 
which succeeded the Spectatob. For this purpose, he is in possession of 
jihout fifty of them in the original folios, and has already obtained consider- 
able information respecting the authors. This it is proposed to accompany 
d^i^h a selection of such papers as relate to manners and morals. 
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controversy relating to the church or state, of which 
they taught many to talk whom they could not teach 
to judge/' 

Of the works now enumerated, by far the greater 
part are of this description j and although there are 
some valuable papers on general and usefi4 topics to 
be here and there discovered, yet they are so encum- 
bered in the volumes of angry politics and long-fpr- 
gotten contests, that they have suffered the common 
lot of those who associate with bad company. With 
respect to their general merit as compositions, if the 
public be allowed the decisive judge of what is ad- 
dressed to its collective capacity, we may gather what 
that decision long has been, by the difficulty with 
which we recover the dates or even the names of 
many papers which once proudly " strutted and fret- 
ted their hour'* on the stage of political contest, and 
are now known not to the common but to the curious 
reader, and are to be found not in shops, but in an- 
cient repositories, in which no place either of honour 
or distinction is allotted to them* 



The following extract from the scarce pamphlet 
mentioned in the Preface to the Tatler, and sup- 
posed to have been written by Gay, may throw some 
light on the rivals of the Tatler. 

" The expiration of Bickerstaff's Lucubrations 
was attended with much the same consequences as the 
death of Meliboeus*s ox in Virgil ; as the latter en- 
gendered swarms of bees, the former immediately 
produced whole swarms of little satirical scribblers. 

** One of these authors called himself the Growler; 
and assured us, that to make amends for Mr. Steele's 
silence he was resolved to growl at us weekly, as long 
as we should think fit to give him any encourage- 
ment. Another gentleman, with more modesty calls 
his paper the Whisperer, and a third, to please the 
ladies, christened his the Tell-Tale. 
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** At the same time came out sevenil Tatlkrs ; 
each of which, with equal truth and wit, assured us, 
that he was the genuine Isaac Bickerstafi. 

" It may be observed, that when the Squire laid 
down his pen, though he could not but foresee that 
several scribblers would soon snatch it up, which he 
might, one would think, easily have prevented, he 
scorned to take any further care about it, but left 
the field fairly open to any worthy successor. Im- 
mediately some of our wits were for forming them* 
selves into a club, headed by one Mr. Harrison, and 
trying how they could * shoot in this bow of Ulysses ;' 
but soon found that this sort of writing requires so 
fine and particular a manner of thinking, with so ex- 
act a knowledge of the world, as must make them 
utterly despair of success. 

*^ They seemed indeed at first to think, that what 
was only the garnish of the former Tatlers was that 
which recommended them, and not those substantial 
entertainments which they every where abound in. 

"Accordingly they were continually talking of 
their Maid, Nightcap, Spectacles, and Charles LilUe. 
However there were now and then some faint endea- 
vours at Humour, and sparks of Wit, which the Town, 
for want of better entertainment, was content to hunt 
after, through an heap of impertinences : but even 
those are at present become wholly invisible, and quite 
swallowed up in the blaze of the Spectator." 
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No. 1, THURSDAY, March 12, 1715. 

— lUe quern requiris. Maet. Epig. ii. I. 

He, whom you seek. 



There is no passion so universal, however diversified 
or disguised under different forms and appearances, 
as the vanity of being known to the rest of mankind, 
and communicating a man's parts, virtues, or qualifi- 

■ The Guardian, with its sequel The Englishman, originally came out in 
half-sheets, during the space of time that intervened between the publica* 
tion of the seventh and eighth volumes of the Spectator. Steele was the 
editor, and often the author of these papers ; and Addison gave great as- 
sistance, ' whether occasionally or by previous engagement,' says Dr. Johnf 
son, ' is not known.' It will be seen from the notes in this edition, that 
the Guardian found many contributors. It was a continuation of the 
Spectator, with the same elegance and the same variety. The papers of 
Addison in the Spectator were marked, at their first publication in folio, 
by one or other of the letters in the name of CLIO, and perhaps merely 
because the initials of the place from which they were dated happened to 
compose that word. In the Guardian, as it first appeared in half-sheets, 
Addison's papers were not distinguished by any signature, but Steele marked 
them by a hand, in the first edition of the Guardian in 8vo. in which he 
likewise pointed out Mr. £. Budgell's papers by a star. ' Many of these 
papers (of Addison in the Spectator and Guardian) were written,' says 
Dr. Johnson, > with powers truly comic, with nice discrimination of cha- 
racter, and accurate observation of natural or accidental deviations from 
propriety.' The same may be said with equal truth and propriety of many 
of Steele's own papers. To. the title of this work, the doctor starts the 
following objection, which seems to have originated in the captious head 
of Mr. Dennis: V The character of Guardian was too narrow and too 
serious : it might properly enough admit both the duties and decencies of 
life, but seemed not to include literary speculations, and was in some dei- 
VOL. I. B 
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cations, to the world : this is so strong upon men of 
great genius, that they have a restless fondness for 
satisfying the world in the mistakes they might pos- 
sibly be under, with relation even to their physio- 
gnomy. Mr. Airs^ that excellent penman, has taken 
care to affix his own image opposite to the title-page 
of his learned treatise, wherein he instructs the youth 
of this nation to arrive at a flourishing hand. The 
author of The Key to Interest, both simple and com- 
pound, containing practical rules plainly expressed 
in words at length for all rates of interest and times 
of payment for what time soever, makes up to us the 
misfortune of his living at Chester, by following the 
example of the above-mentioned Airs, and coming up 
to town, over against his title-page, in a very becom- 
ing periwig, and a flowing robe or mantle, inclosed in 
a circle of foliages ; below his portraiture, for our 
farther satisfaction as to the age of that useful writer, 
is subscribed * Johannes Ward de civitat. Cestrke 
cetat suce 58. An. Dom. I706.* The serene aspect 

gpei^ vigdf^ted by merriment and burlesque. What had the Guardian of the 
Lizards to do \nth clubs of tall or of little men, with nests of ants, or with 
Strada's Prolusions ?' Quardian, Nos. 108. 115. 119. 122. 15J. 156. 157. 
»Dd 160. 

The Guardian's own account of his character, of his nomination to hk 
pfice, and of what was expected from him as attached to a collegiate lifis^ 
seems to suggest a satisfactory answer to this slight objection, and to justify 
the propriety of literary spoculations, and even the introduction of poli- 
tics, which the doctor brands as factious. See Lives of English Poets, 
vol. ii. p. 4^5.. ed. 8vo. 1781, 4 vols. Mr. Ironside, on his enj:rance into 
the family of the Lisards, appears to have been vested with pow^s suffi- 
ciently ample and uncircumscribed. In a real »tuation, not very dissimilar 
to the imaginary one in which Steele here represents himself, the doctor in 
tile family of the Thrales, took upon him at a greater rate; and the cha« 
raoter of Guardian, as he managed it, was nat too narrow, or too serious^ 
Steele, it seems, thought himself not at liberty to pay his addresses to lady 
Lisajrd after the death of her husband^ his constituent. See Guardiao^ 
Nos. 1. 2. 5. ^c. and Letters to and from I>r. Johnson, 8vo. 2 voU. 1780^ 
pmuim. 

^ %^ Tatlar, with not^ N& 261. and the additional notes, \f^. ir. 
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of these writers^ joined with ilie great encourage* 
ment I observe is given to anothtf , or what is indeed 
to be suspected, in which he indulges himself, con* 
firmed me in the notion I have of the prevalence of 
ambition this way. The author whom I hint at shall 
be nameless, but his countenance is cc»nmunicated to 
the public in several views and aspects drawn by the 
most eminent painters, and forwarded fay engravers, 
artists by way of mezzotinto, etchers, and the like% 
Ziiere was, I remembar, some years ago, one John 
Gale, a fellow that played upon a pipe, and diverted 
the multitude by dancing in a ring they made aboul; 
him, whose face became generally known, and the 
artists employed their skill in delineating his features, 
because every man was a judge of the similitude of 
them. There is little else, than what this John Gait 
arrived at, in the advantages men enjoy from commoD 
feme ; yet do I fear it has alwap a part in moving us 
to exert ourselves in siich things as ought to d^tne 
their beginnings from nobler considerations^. But I 
think it is no great matter to the public wh^t is tbs 
incentive which m^dces men bestow time in their sen* 
vice, provided there be any thing useful in what they 
produce; I shall proceed, therefoie, to give an account 
of my intended labours, not without some hope of 
having my vanity, at the end of them, induced in 
the sort above mentioned. 

I should not have assumed the title of Guardian, 
had I not maturely considered, that die qualities ne* 
cessary for doing the duties of that character proceed 
from the integrity of tlie mind, more than the exceb 
lence of the understanding. The former q£ these 
qualifications it is in the power of every man to arrive 
at ; and the more he endeavours that way, the less 

^ Dr. SacfaeyereQ, who was hi^y faonoored in this way, being placed in 
effigy qh baiidkerohiifty fans, uriotls, &c« 

b3 
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will he want the advantages of the latter; to be 
faithful, to be honest, to be just, is what you will de- 
mand in the choice of your Guardian ; or if you 
find added to this, that he is pleasant, ingenious, and 
agreeable, there will overflow satisfactions which make 
for the ornament, if not so immediately to the use of 
your life. As to the diverting part of this paper, by 
what assistance I shall be capacitated for that, as well 
as what proofs I have given of my behaviour as to 
intc^ity in former life, will appear from my history 
to be delivered in ensuing discourses. TTie main 
purpose of the work shall be, to protect the modest, 
the industrious ; to celebrate the wise, the valiant ; to 
encourage the good, the pious ; to confront the im- 
pudent, the idle ; to contemn the vain, the cowardly ; 
and to disappoint the wicked and profane. This work 
cannot be carried on but by preserving a strict regard, 
not only to the duties but civilities of life, with the 
utmost impartiality towards things and persons. The 
unjust application of the advantages of breeding and 
fortune, is the source of all calamity both public and 
private ; the correction, therefore, or rather admoni- 
tion, of a Guardian in all the occurrences of a various 
being, if given with a benevolent spirit, would cer- 
tainly be of general service. 

In order to contribute as far as I am able to it, I 
shall publish in respective papers whatever I think 
may conduce to the advancement of the conversation 
of gentlemen, the improvement of ladies, the wealth 
of traders, and the encouragement of artificers. The 
circumstance relating to those who excel in mecha- 
nicks, shall be considered with particular application. 
It is not to be immediately conceived by such as have 
not turned themselves to reflections of that kiiid, that 
Providence, to enforce and endear the necessity of 
social life, has given one man's hands to another 
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man's head, and the carpenter, the smith, the joiner, 
are as immediately necessary to the mathematician, 
as my amanuensis will be to me, to write much fairer 
than I can myself. I am so well convinced of this 
truth, that I shall have a particular regard to mecha- 
nics ; and to show my honour for them, I shall place 
at their head the painter. This gentleman is, as to the 
execution of his work, a mechanic ; but as to his con- 
ception, his spirit^ and design, he is hardly below even 
the poet, in liberal art. It will be, from these con- 
siderations, useful to make the world see, the aflSiiity 
between all the works which are beneficial to man- 
kind is much nearer than the illiberal arrogance of 
scholars will at all times allow. But I am from ex- 
perience, convinced of the importance of mechanic 
beads, and shall therefore take them all into my care 
from Rowley'*, who is improving the globes of the 
earth and heavens in Fleet-street, to Bat. Pigeon*, the 
hair cutter in the Strand. 

But it will be objected upon what pretensions I 
take upon me to put in for the prochain am, or near- 
est friend of all the world. How my head is accom- 
plished for this employment towards the public, from 
the long exercise of it in a private capacity, will 
appear by reading me the two or three next days 
with diligence and attention. There is no other 
paper in being which tends to this purpose. They 
are most of them histories, or advices of public trans- 
actions ; but as those representations affect the passions 
of my readers, I shall sometimes take care, the day 
after a foreign mail, to give them an account of what 
it has brought. The parties amongst us are too 
violent to make it possible to pass them by without 

^ See Spectator, ^th notes. No. S52, and note. 
• A shop was kept under this name, till very lately, almost opposite 
Anindel-street 
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obflen^on. As to these matters I shall be impartial^ 
though I cannot be neuter : I am, Inth relation to 
the government of the church, a tory, with regsurd to 
the stat6, a whig. 

The charge of intelligence, the pain in compiling 
and digesting my thoughts in proper style, and the 
like, oblige me to value my paper a half-penny above 
all other half-sheets ^ And all persons who have any 
thing to communicate to me, are desired to direct 
their letters (postage paid) to Nestor Ironside, esq. 
at Mr# Tonson'a in the Strand*. I declare before- 
hand, that I will at no time be conversed with any 
Other way than by letter, for as I am an ancient man 
I shall find enough to do to give orders proper for 
their service, to whom I am by will of their parents 
Guardian, though I take that to be too narrow a 
scene for me to pass my whole life in. But I have 
got my Wards so well off my hands, and they are so 
able to act for themselves, that I have little to do but 
give an hint* and all that I desire to be amended is 
altered accordingly. 

My design upon the whole is no less than to make 
the pulpit, the bar, and the stage, all act in concert 
in the care of piety, justice, and virtue: for I 
am past all the tegards of this life, and have nothing 
to manage with any person or party, but to deliver 
myself as becomes an old man with one foot in the 
grav6, abd one who thinks he is passing to eternity. 
All sorrows which can arrive at me are comprehended 
in the sense of guilt and pain ; if I can keep clear of 

It 'Price two-pence* Quardian in folio. 

f Tl)« true reason that Steele laid down the paper (The Guardiafi), #a8 9 
quarrel between him and Jacob Tonson^ He stood engaged to his book- 
seller ilx articles of penalty for all the Guardians ; and by desisting two 
days, and altering the title of the paper to that o£ The Englishman, was 
quit of his obligation j these papers being printed by Buckley. From a let- 
ter of Pope to Addison. See Addition to Pope*s Works, &c, cr. 8vo. 2 vol§, 
yol. ii. p. 84. and 85. ed.. Baldwin. 
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these two evils, I shall not be apprehensive of any 
other. Ambition, lust, envy, and revenge, are excre- 
scences of the mind, which I have cut off long ago j 
but as they are excrescences which do not only de- 
form, but also torment those on whom they grow, I 
shall do all I can to persuade all others to take the 
same measures for their cure which I have. 

*♦♦ * Did I tell you that Steele has begun a new daily paper, called The 
Ouardian ? They say good for nothing. I haTC not wen it.' Swift in a 
letter to JMre. Dingley, dated April 1, 1713. See Swift'« * Works/ vol. xil. 
p. 275. ed. cr. 8?o. 1768. It b no great compliment to Steele, to believe 
that this dmly paper, said to be good for nothing, has done much mone 
good than all Br. Swift's voluminous writings. 

Mr. Dennifl, in a letter to ****, esq. upon the first publishing the Guai> 
^ans, writes as follows : < As soon as you left me yesterday, I sent for all 
the Guardians which are published. As I have the honour to be acquainted 
with him [Steele, whom he nicknames Teague] I am about to write a 
learned letter to him, in which I design to reproach him a little for his too 
constant gravity in his new production, and to let him know that squire 
Ironside is too grave and too serious an offspring of his ludicrous ancestors 
[Isaac Bickerstaff and the Spectator] and that the reader complains that He 
meets with nothing at all to divert him in it — ^You must know, sir, that 
this arduous undertaking is not carried on by Teague alone, but by a triple 
league. I shall give you an account of the two other confederates by the first 
opportunity.' Or^al Letters, Familiar, and Moral, by Mr. Dennis, 
2 vols. svo. 1721, p. 284. It does not appear ftom the letters here quoted, 
that Mr. Dennis performed his promise to *♦♦*, esq. The two confederates 
alluded to might probably be Addison and Pope» or perhaps Pope and 
]^. Berkeley ; for Mr. D. it seems, had not yet seen any of thehumoroui 
diverting papers to which Dr. Johnson unreasonably objected, excepting 
perhaps Pope's paper on dedications. 
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No. 2, FRIDAY, March 13, 1713, 

The readiest way to proceed in my great undertak- 
ing, is to explain who I am myself, that promise to 
give the town a daily half-sheet : I shall therefore 
enter into my own history, without losing any time 
in preamble. I was born in the year 1642, at a lone 
house within half a mile of the town of Brentford, in 
the county of Middlesex j my parents were of ability 
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to bestow upon tnea liberal education, and of an^hu- 
mour to think that a great happiness even in. a for- 
tune which was but just enough to keep me above 
want. In my sixteenth year I was admitted a com- 
moner of Magdalen-hall in Oxford. It is one great 
advantage among many more which men educated at 
our universities do usually enjoy above others, that 
they often contract friendships there, which are of 
service to them in all the parts of their future life. 
This good fortune happened to me ; for during the 
time of my being an under-graduate, I became inti- 
mately acquainted with Mr. Ambrose Lizard, who 
was a fellow-commoner of the neighbouring college. 
I have the honour to be well known to Mr. Joseph 
Pullen^ of our hall above-mentioned; and attribute 
the florid old age I now enjoy to my constant morn- 
ing walks up Hedington-hill in his cheerful company. 
If the gentleman be still living, I hereby give him 
my humble service. But as I was going to say, I 
contracted in my early youth an intimate friendship 
with young Mr. Lizard of Northamptonshire. He 
was sent for a little before he was of bachelor's 
standing, to be married to Mrs. Jane Lizard, an 
heiress, whose father would have it so for the sake of 
the name. Mr. Ambrose knew nothing of it till he 
came to Lizard-hall on the Saturday night, saw the 
young lady at dinner the next day, and was married by 
order of his father, sir Ambrose, between eleven and 
twelve the Tuesday following. Some years after, 
when my fiiend came to be sir Ambrose himself, and 
finding upon proof of her, that he had lighted upon a- 
good wife, he gave the curate who joined their hands 
the parsonage of Welt, not far off Wellingborough*. 

^ See Wood's Athens Oxon. Vol. iL p. 215. edit. 1691, 
i How must a Northamptonshire-man stare at thjs mixture of truth anci 
Setion! A. 
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My friend was married in the year 6^, and every 
year following, for eighteen years together, I left the 
college (except that year wherein I was chosen fellow 
of Lincoln), and sojourned at sir Ambrose's for the 
months of June, July, and August. I remember 
very well that it was on the 4th of July, in the year 
1674, that I was reading in an arbour to my friend, 
and stopt of a sudden observing he did not attend. 
* Lay by your book,* said he, * and let us take a turn 
in the grass walk, for I have something to say to you/ 
After a silence for about forty yards, walking both 
of us with our eyes downward, one big to hear, the 
other to speak a matter of great importance, sir Am- 
brose expressed himself to this effect: * My good 
friend,' said he, ' you may have observed that from 
the first moment I was in your company at Mr. Wil- 
lis's chambers at University College, I ever after 
sought and courted you; that inclination towards you 
has improved from similitude of manners, if I may so 
say, when I tell you I have not observed in any man 
a greater candour and simplicity of mind than in 
yourself. You are a man that are not inclined to 
launch into the world, but prefer security and ease in 
a collegiate or single life, to going into the cares 
which necessarily attend a public character, or that 
of a master of a family. You see within, my son 
Marmaduke, my only child j I have a thousand 
anxieties upon me concerning him, the greater part 
of which I would transfer to you, and when! do so, 
I would make it, in plain English, worth your while/ 
He would not let me speak, but proceeded to infoim 
me, that he had laid the whole scheme of his afikirs 
upon that foundation. As soon as we went into the 
house, he gave me a bill upon his goldsmith *" in Lon- 
4on, of two thousand pounds, and told me with that he 

^ A banker was called a goldsmith in 1713, 
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had purchased me, vfith all the talents I was master 
of, to be of his family, to educate his son, and to do 
all that should ever lie in my power for the service 
of him and his to my life's end, according to such 
powers, trusts, and instructions, as I should hereafter 
receive. 

The reader will here make many speeches for me, 
and without doubt suppose I told my friend he had 
retained me with a fortune to do that which I should 
have thought myself obliged to by friendship: but, as 
he Was a prudent man, and acted upon rules of life, 
which were least liable to the variation of humour, 
tim«, or season, I was contented to be obliged by 
him his own way ; and believed I should never enter 
into any alliance which should divert me from pur- 
suing the interests of his family, of which I should 
hereafter understand myself a member. Sir Ambrose 
told me, he should lay no injunction upon me, which 
should be inconsistent with any inclination I might 
have hereafter to change my condition. All he meant 
was, in general, to insure his family from that pest of 
great estates, the mercenary men of business who act 
for them, and in a few years become creditors to 
their masters in greater sums than half the income of 
their lands amounts to, though it is visible all which 
gave rise to their wealth was a slight salary, for turn- 
ing all the rest, both estate and credit of that estate, 
to the use of their principals. To this purpose we 
had a vfery long conference that evening, the chief 
point of which was, that his only child Marmaduke 
was from that hour under my care, and I was engaged 
to turn all my thoughts to the service of the child in 
particular, and all the concerns of the family in gene- 
ral. My most excellent friend was so well satisfied . 
with my behaviour, that he made me his executor^ 
and guardian to his son. My own conduct during 
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that time, and my maimer of educating his son Mar- 
maduke to manhood, and the interest 1 had in him to 
the time of his death also, with my present conduct 
towards the numerous descendants of my old friend^ 
will make, possibly, a series of history of common 
life, as useful as the relations of the more pompous 
passages in the lives of princes and statesmen. The 
widow of sir Ambrose, and the no less worthy relict 
of sir Marmaduke, are both living at this time. 

I am to let the reader know, that his chief enter- 
tainment will arise from what passes at the tea*table 
of my lady Lizard. That lady is now in the fwty- 
sixth year of her age, was married in the beginning 
of her sixteenth, is blessed with a numerous ofispring 
of each sex, no less than four sons and five daugh- 
ters. She was the mother of this large family before 
she arrived at her thirtieth year : about which time 
she lost her husband sir Marmaduke Lizard, a gentle- 
man of great virtue and generosity. He left behind 
him an improved paternal estate of six thousand 
pounds a-year to his eldest son, and one year's re- 
venue in ready money, as a portion to each younger 
child. My lady's christian name is Aspasia ; and as 
it may give a certain dignity to our style to mention 
her by that name, we beg leave at discretion to say 
lady Lizard or Aspasia, according to the matter we 
shall treat of. When she shall be consulting about 
her cash, her^rents, her houshold af&irs, we will use 
the tnore familiar name ; and when she is employed 
in the forming the minds and sentiments of her chil- 
dren, exerting herself in the acts of charity, or speak- 
ing of matters of religion or piety, for the elevation 
of style we will use the word Aspasia. Aspasia is a 
lady of great understanding and noble spirit. She 
has passed several years in widowhood, with that ab- 
jstinent enjoyment of life, which has done honour to 
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her deceased husband, and devolved reputation upon 
her children. As she has both sons and daughters 
marriageable, she is visited by many on that account, 
but by many more for her own merit. As there is no 
circumstance in human life, which may not directly 
or indirectly concern a woman thus related, there will 
be abundant matter offer itself from passages in this 
family, to supply my readers with diverting, and per- 
haps useful notices for their conduct in all the inci- 
-dents of human life. Placing money on mortgages, 
in the funds, upon bottomry, and almost all other 
ways of improving the fortune of a family, are prac- 
tised by my lady Lizard with the best skill and advice. 
The members of this family, their cares, passions, 
interests, and diversions, shall be represented from 
time to time, as news from the tea-table of so accom* 
plished a woman as the intelligent and discreet lady 
Lizard. 

No> 3. SATURDAY, March 14, 1713 . 

Quicqtdd est iUud, quod sentit, quod sapit, quod vuUy quod viget, cceletle H 
dicmum est, ob eamque rem tstemum sit neoesse est, Cicero. 

Whatever that be, >ivhich thinks, which understands, which wills, which 
acts, it is something celestial and divine, and upon that account, must 
necessarily be eternal. 



I AM diverted from the account I was giving the town 
of my particular coiicerns, by casting my eye upon a 
treatise, which I could not overlook without an inex- 
cusable negligence, and want of concern for all the 
civil as well as religious interests of mankind. This 
piece has for its title, A Discourse of Free-thinking, 
occasioned by the rise and growth of a Sect called 
Free-thinkers ^ The author very methodically enters 

1 By Anthony Collins. See Biograph, Brit Art. Collins; Guardian, No. 
9, ttdfinem^ and No. 39. 
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upon his argument, and sseys, * By free-thinking, I 
mean the use of the understanding in endeavouring 
to find out the meaning of any proposition whatso* 
ever, in considering the nature of the evidence for 
or against, and in judging of it according to the 
seeming force or weakness of the evidence/ As soon 
as he had delivered this definition, from which one 
would expect he did not design to show a particular 
inclination for or against any thing before he had 
considered it, he gives up all title to the character of 
a free-thinker, with the most apparent prejudice 
against a body of men, whom, of all other, a good 
man would be the most careful not to violate, I mean 
men in holy orders. Persons who have devoted 
themselves to the service of God, are venerable to all 
who fear him; and it is a certain characteristic of a 
dissolute and ungovemed mind, to rail, or speak dis- 
respectfully of them in general. It is certain that in 
so great a crowd of men some will intrude, who are 
of tempers very unbecoming their function: but be- 
cause ambition and avarice are sometimes lodged in 
that bosom, which ought to be the dwelling of sanc- 
tity and devotion, must this unreasonable author 
vilify the whole order? He has not taken the least 
care to disguise his being an enemy to the persons 
against whom he writes, nor any where granted that 
the institution of religious men to serve at the altar, 
and instruct such who are not as wise as himself, is at 
all necessary or desirable; but proceeds, without the 
least apology, to undermine their credit, and frus- 
trate their labours: whatever clergymen, in disputes 
against each other, have unguardedly uttered, is here 
recorded in such a manner as to affect religion itself, 
by wresting concessions to its disadvantage from its 
own teachers. If this be true, as sure any man that 
reads the discourse must allow it is; and if religion 
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Li the strongest tie of human society ; ih what manner 
are we to treat this our common enemy, who pro- 
motes the growth of such a sect as he calls free- 
thinkers? He that should bum a house, and justify 
the action by asserting he is a free agent, would be 
more excusable than this author in uttering what 
he has from the right of a free-thinken But there 
are a set of dry, joyless, dull fellows, who want capa- 
cities and talents to make a figure amongst man- 
kind upon benevolent and generous principles, that 
think to surmcMint their own natural meanness, by 
laying offences in the way of such as make it their 
endeavour to excel upon the received maxims and 
honest arts of life. If it were possible to laugh at 
so melancholy an affiur as what hazards salvation, it 
would be no unpleasant inquiry to ask what satia&c- 
tions they reap, what extraordinary gratification of 
sense, or what deUcious libertinism this sect of free- 
thinkers enjoy, after getting loose of the laws which 
confine the passions of other men? Would it not be ft 
matter of mirth to find, after all, that the heads of 
this growing sect are sober wretches, who prate whole 
evenings over coffee, and have not themselves fire 
enough to be any further debauchees, than merely in 
principle? These sages of iniquity axe, it seems» 
themselves only speculatively wicked, and are con* 
tented that all the abandoned young men of the age 
are kept safe from reflection by dabbling in their 
riiapsodies, without tasting the pleasures for which 
their doctrines leave them unaccountable. Thus do 
heavy mortals, only to gratify a dry pride of heairt^ 
give up the interests of another world, wUhout en^^^ 
larging their gratificati(ms in this : but it is certain 
there are a sort of men tihrat can piuale truth, but 
cannot enjoy the satisfaction of it. This same free** 
thinker is a creature unacquainted with the emotioiis 
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which possess great minds when they are turned for 
religion, and it is apparent that he is untcmched with 
any such sensation as the rapture of devotion. What- 
ever one of these scorners may think, they certainly 
want parts to be devout; and a sense of piety towards 
Heaven, as well as the sense of any thing else, is lively 
and warm in proportion to the faculties of the head 
and heart. This gentleman may be assured he has 
not a taste for what he pretends to decry, and the 
poor man is certainly more a blockhead than an 
atheist. I must repeat, that he wants capacity to relish 
what true piety is; and he is as capable of writing 
an heroic poem, as making a fervent prayer. When 
men are thus low and narrow in their apprehensions 
of things, and at the same time vain, they are natu- 
rally led to think every thing they do not understand, 
not to be understood. Their contradiction to what 
is urged by others, is a necessary consequence of their 
incapacity to receive it. The atheistical fellows who 
appeared the last age did not serve the devil for 
nought, but revelled in excesses suitable to their 
principles; while in these unhappy days mischief is 
done for mischief's sake. These free-thinkers, who 
lead the live^ of recluse students, for no other pur- 
pose but to disturb the sentiments of other men^ 
put me in mind of the monstrous recreation of those 
late wild youths, who, without provocation, had a 
wantonness in stabbing and defacing those they mjet 
with. When such writers as this, who has no spirit 
but that of malice, pretend to inform the age, mo- 
hocks and cut^throats may well set up for wits and 
men of pleasure. 

It will be, perhaps, expected, that I should pro- 
duce some instances of the ill intention of this free- 
thinker to support the treatment I here give bim« 
In his ^d page he says. 
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* Secondly, The priests throughout the world dif- 
fer about scriptures, and the authority of scriptures. 
The Bramins have a book of scripture called the 
Bhaster. The Persees have their zundavastaw. The 
Bonzes of China have books written by the disciples 
x>f Fo-he, whom they call the * God and Saviour of 
the world, who was born to teach the way of salva- 
tion, and to give satisfaction for all mens* sins.* 
The Talapoins of Siam have a book of scripture, writ- 
ten by Sommonocodom, who, the Siamese say, was 
^ bom of a virgin, and was the God expected by the 
universe.* The Dervises have their alcoran.* 

I believe there is no one will dispute the author's 
great impartiality in setting down the accounts of 
these different religions. And I think it is pretty 
evident he delivers the matter with an air which be- 
trays that the history of * one bom of a virgin* has as 
much authority with him from St. Sommonocodom 
as from St. Matthew. Thus he treats revelation. 
Then as to philosophy, he tells you, p. 136, * Cicero 
produces this as an instance of a probable opinion, 
that they who study philosophy do not believe there 
are any Gods;* and then, from consideration of vari- 
ous notions, he affirms Tully concludes, *that there 
can be nothing after death.* 

As to what he misrepresents of Tully, the short 
sentence on the head of this paper is enough to op- 
pose; but who can have patience to reflect upon the 
assemblage of impostures among which our author 
places the religion of his country? As for my part,. I 
cannot see any possible interpretation to give this 
work, but a design to subvert and ridicule the autho- 
rity of scripture. The peace and tranquillity of the 
nation, and regards even above those, are so much 
concerned in this matter, that it is difficult to expr^s 
sufficient sorrow for the offender, or indignation 
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against him* But if ever man deserved to be denied 
the common benefits, of air and water, it is the author 
rf A Discourse of Free-thinking. 

*#* Adv. Bat. Pidgeon the Hair-cutter in the iStrand, cuts gentlemen's 
ladies', and children's hair on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, at his 
^oiu^ exactly agpjagt Surrey-flawet, near A^ M^y-pofe. On TjoesdayB, 
ThursdayBy and .Fridays, Jhe wiU wait upon gentlemeB and lacUes whero 
desired, (ruardian, in folio. 

An advertisement of books just published by J. Jonson ibidem^ oonoludes 
in thefotlowiog isaooer: < Taders in 4 volumes, syb. and 19mo« Spec- 
tators in 4 ToUimei, 8vo. and 121^0. N. B. The three last volumes of the 
Spectator will be published in a few days.* 

The still volume of the Spectator had not yet appealed even in folio, the 
£ist namb^'af it bearing date Jan* 18, 1714. 

*0* Ju3t published a print of Mr. Steele, done from an original picture, 
painted by sir G. Kneller. Sold by J. Tonson, at Shakspeare's Head, 
i^ainstCaitherine-Atreet, in the Strand. PostBoy,8S^S, No.9789. 

%*^Tkp tibcary of 4j)e rfver«nd Dr. John Lu]ie,}ale professor of And^ic 
in the university of Cambridge, being, a curious collection of books in the 
Hebrew, Gre^, Liatin, Snjgfish,'Freneh, and Italian languages, wfllbe sold 
'iie^r.way^ifhe.price en the fint.]eaf, on the nth of thi^ month, ate in 
. <Uie ntormoAJ^Mr* Gyles's, a bookaeller, over against GrayVinn in Hoi- 
bom. Wntten catalogues may be seen at the place of sale. Post Boy, 
March 14, 1712-15. 

On Ssnday la»t Jk>rd Petfe died of th^ SmaU^0x;. ^nd m Fnd$f last 

.di^^^ Ow^. Sufikingham> alderman pf Bishopitgate ward. Yesterday 

came, on the election of his successor, when sir WilBam Withers and Mr. 

' Jos^ Lawrence appeared to have a great uajoHty; but a pidl.ieas 4d» 



JJ0.4. MOND Ay, March 16, 1713 : 

It matters not .how fidse or forced, 
So tlie bep(t things be fvd P* ^* wont; 
It goes for nothing when 'tis said, 

'' TdnIyllie2Uirow*8 draWTitotli*!ifeadi 

• ;'W]hetherBtJ)e.aiitviAar gfOiBi ' / . 1 « * 
^ . . J . , !Gi»y iexd af ; go shepj^er^ls. «se. • . . . . ^ 

■ To set the same mark on tlie hip ^ * • 
^ ' 'iotib off thi& %<Aind^ftd rbtten ^ep. - 



^ppi^A^* 



T^QUPH mogt things which are wroi^ in their own 
»»t^e. 4u:e at pnqe caiifes$e,d and . absolved in that 
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single word Custom; yet therefore some, wluich, as 
they have a dangerous tendency, a thinking m^ 
will the less excuse on that very account. Among 
these I cannot but reckon the common practice of 
dedications^ which is of so much the worse conse- 
quence, as it is generally used by people of polite- 
ness, and wlrom a learned education for the most 
part ought to have inspired with nobler and juster 
sentiments. Thisr prostitution of praise is not onily a 
deceit upon the gross of mankind, who take their 
notion of characters from the learned ; but also the 
better sort must by this meaM lose some part at least 
of that desire of fame which is the incentive to gene- 
rous actiom^ when they find it promiscuously be- 
stowed on the meritorious and undeserving; nay,- 
the author himself let him be supposed to have ever 
80 true a value for the patron, can find no terms to 
express it, but what have been already used, and? ren- 
dered suspected by iatterers. Even truth itself in a 
dedication^, is like an honest man in a disgueise, or 
vizor mask, and will appear a cheat by being dressed 
so like one.r Though ihe merit of the person is be« 
yaad dilute, I see no reason that because one man 
is eminent, therefore another has a right to be imper- 
tinent,^ and throw praises in hds face. 'Tis just the 
reverse of the practice of the ancient Romans,, when 
a person was advanced to triumph for his services. 
As they hired people to rail at him in that circum- 
stance to make him as humble as they could, we have 
leUows to fiatter ham, and nuike him as proud as they 
can. Saiqposing' the writer not to be mercenary, yet 
the great man is no more m reason obliged to thimk 
Kim for his picture in a dedication, than to thank a 
painter for tihat on a sign-post; except it be a less 
injury to touch the most sacred part of him, his cha- 
racter, than to niake £ree with bis countenance only. 
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I should think nothing justified file in this point, but 
the patron's permission beforehand, that I should 
draw him, as like as I could ; whereas most authors 
proceed in this a£&ir just as a dauber I have heard of, 
who, not being able to draw portraits after the life, 
was used to paint faces at random, and look out 
afterwards for people whom he might perisuade to be 
like them^ To express my notion of the thing in a 
word: to say more to a n)an than one thinks, with a 
prospect of interest, is dishonest} and without it, 
foolish. And whoever has had success in such an 
undertaking, must of necessity, at once, think him* 
s^If in his heart a knave for having done it, and his 
patron a fool for having believed it# 

I have sometimes been entertained with consider* 
ing dedications in no very common light By ob- 
serving what qualities our writers think it will be 
most pleasing to others to compliment them with, 
one may Ibrm some judgment which are most so to 
themselves; and in consequence, what sort of people 
they are<r Without this view one can read very few 
dedications but will give us cause to wonder, either 
how such things came to be said at aU, or how they 
were said to such persons? I have known an hero 
complimented upon the decent majesty and state he 
assumed aft;er victory, and a nobleman of a different 
character applauded for bis condescension to inferiors* 
Hiis would have seemed very strange to me,^ but that 
I happened to know the authors. He who made the 
first compliment was a lofty gentleman, whose air 
and gait discovered when he had published a new 
book^ and the other tippled every night with the fel- 
lows who laboured at the press while his own writ- 
ings were working off. It is observable of the female 
poets, and ladies dedicatory, that here, as elsewhere, 
they far exceed us in any strain or rant. As beauty 

c2 
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h the thing that sex are piqued upon, they i^peak of 
it generally in a more elevated style than is used by 
the men. They adore in the same manner as they 
would be adored. So when the authoress of a famou* 
modem romance™ begs a young nobleman's permis- 
isioti to pay him her * kneeling adorations,* I am far 
from censuring the expression^ as some critici^ would 
. do, as deficient in grammar or sense; but I reflect, 
that adorations paid in that posture are what a lady 
wiight expect herself, and my wonder immedktely 
ceases. These, when they flatter most, do but as 
they would be done unto: for as none are so mucfk 
concerned at being injured by calumnies, as they who « 
are readiest to cast them upon their neighbours j 80 
it is certain none are so guilty of flattery to others, as 
those wh6 most ardently desirfe it themselves* 

What led me into these thoughts, was a-dedicatioii 
1 happened upon this morning. The. reader m«ist 
understand thaitl treat the least instances or- remains 
of ingenuity with respect, in what places soever 
found, or under whatever circumstances of disadvat^ 
tage. From this love to letters I have be^n so i^^fppf 
in my searches after' knowledge, that I have fou^ 
unvalued repositories of learning in the * lining -rf 
bandboxes. I look upon these pasteboard edi^oe^ 
adorned, with the fragments of the ingemoiars, With 
the same veneration as antiquaries upon ruined bttilii*- 
ings, 'whose walls preserve divers inScrip-tiotts -abd 
names, which are no where else to' he found dii4hfe 
world: ; This morning, when 'one of the hdyhiEsltd^h 
daughters was looking oyer some hoods aiadtibahds^ 
brought by her tirewoman, witli great^fcai^-and dfli^ 
gehce, I employed no less in examining the bo:jfc which 
contained them; it was lined with certain scenes^ it 
triagedy, written (as appeared by part ^f tj*e titJe 

n Mrs. Manley, authoress of the Memoirs irom the New Atiilbitis. ' 
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thjera extant) by oue of the &lxc sex. Wbfi^ wasi m»fp 
Ifigjiblew^ the,di^i;2Ltif^} whi9htj3^j,rQ9«)r>.9f the 
largeness . of! <^ ch^sjcters, was Jb^astijiefejced by.thqsje 
gpthic oraaiw^pts^ of. flourishes; arvifolipgf, wherewith 
the compilers of these sort of structures do often i^ 
dustriously obscure the works of the learned. As 
much of it as I could read with any ease, I shall 
communicate to the reader 48 foUow3 : > : • 

* •^♦♦.Xhough it h a Ifin^ of proi&nation to ap- 
pr^acl^ yOfir gnace Mfitfe so popr.^n ofiferibg; yet w^i^ 
I reflect how sicceptftble aiaaciifice. of fesfe-firuit^ wi^s 
to Heav^Pi in *he earliest and pUrestages of religion, 
that th^y w^iQ honoiUi:ed with solemn feasts* and con- 
secrattsd to altars by a divij»e owaooaiid, "♦*♦ upon 
that considerAtion, as an^argumant of particular' zeal, 
I dedicate **?• It is impossible to behold you with- 
out adoring ; y/^t.daizzled and awed, by th« glory that 
surioupda you, men feel , a aacrod power, tlhat refines 
their flatijieS) aiid renders them pure as those wfe ou^^ 
to oJffier to tbe. Deity, .*** The ; shrine is worthy the 
divinity that inhabits it In your Grace we see wh^ 
MToman was before she ftJll, how nearly allied to the 
purity and perfection of angels. And wb;adoee and 

BLESS THE GLORIOUS WORK !' ; 

Undoubtedly these, and other perio^ of this moet 
pious dedication, could not but convince the duchess 
of what tl^ eloquent authoress assures her at the end^ 
that she was her servant with most ardent devotioii. 
X think this a pattern of a new sort of style, not yet 
-taken notice of by the critics, which is above the sub- 
Hme, and may be called the celestial: that is, when 
the most sacred phrases appropriated to the honour of 
the Deity are alpplied to a mortal of good qiiality. As 
I am naturally emulous, I cannot but endeavour^ in 
imitation' of this lady, to be the inventor, or, at leasts 
the &tdk producer of a new kind of dedication, very 
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diflbrent from hers and most others, since it has not 
a word but what the author religiously thinks in it. 
It may serve for almost any book, either prose or 
verse, that has been^ is, or ^hall be published, and 
plight run iqi this rnaxmer ; 

THE AUTHOIR TO HIMSELF, 
^MOST HONOURED SIR, 

< These labours, upon many considerations^ 
§0 properly belong to none as to you, Ymtf as it 
was your most earnest desire alcme that could prevail 
upon me to niake them public. Then as I am secure 
(from that constant indiugence you hiave ever shown 
to all which is mine) that no man will so readily take 
them into protection, or so zealously defend them. 
Moreover* there i^ none can so sooa discover the 
beauties; and there are some parts, which it is pos- 
sible few besides yourself are capable of understand- 
ing. Sir; th^ honour, a^ection, and value I have for 
you are b^ond expression ; as great, I am sure, or 
greater than any man else can bear you^ As for any 
defects which Others may pretend to discover in you, 
I do j&ithfidly declare I was never able to perceive 
them { and doubt not but those persons are actuated 
purely by a spirit of malice or envy, the inseparable 
attendants cm shining merit and parts, such as I have 
nlways esteemed yours to be^ It may perhaps be 
looked upon as a kind of violence to modesty, to say 
this to you in public ( but you may believe me, it is 
fio more thun I have a thousand times thought of you 
in private^ Might I follow the impulse of my soul, 
there is no subject I could launch into with more 
pleasure than yojir pane^rict But since spmething 
19 due to modesty^ let me conclude by telling you, 
that there is nothing so much I desire as to know you 
pjpre thoroughly than I have yet the happiness of 
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iemg. I may tiien hope to be capable to do you 
flome real service ; but till then can <mly assure you 
that I shall continue to be» as J am mare than any 
nan aliv^ Dearest Sh, 

^ Your-a£fectk>na^ fiiend, and 
''the greatest of your admirersV 

V Aih' The fHvthor leaTCf a.^pace in thk fourth coluaw.lo ftccm 
AdTertiflements for the good of hii country^— Ouardian, in folio« 

«•• Jiittiniblilhed, ThepoMfe l^irit of 4he Toliss» aiaaiferted ia tte 
cate-of the Lndi Dean, and hiB ana Timothir. £a€es4» FljingPof^^ 
ihe Post Blaster, No. 5468. March lJ-»- 16, 1715. 

\* We hare advice 'from Naples, that the eaii of flhaftesbniy died 
there of an asthma. He is suooeeded by his ton about two years old. 
Post Boy, March IS, 1748-19. On Saturday la«t died the countess of 
^aulconbridge, daughter of Oliver Cromwell". Mr. Vanbnigh is turned out 
tff his places, except that in the Hendd's office, which is for life. Bkbm^ 
Jlarcbjl4— 17j No. STSi. 



No. $. TUE8BAY, March 17, 171S. 

Lttudamtur inaifi proie puerpera. Hoa* 4 Od. r» 1 

The mother's virtues in the daughters shiuCi 



I HAVE in my second paper mentioned the family Inta 
y^hich I was retajlned by the filend of my youth ; and 
^yen the reader to understand, that my obligations 
to it are such as might well naturalize me into the in- 
terests of it. They have, indeed, had their deserved 
effect, and if it were possible for a man who has never 
entered into the state of marriage to know Ihe in- 
stincts of a kind father to an honourable and nume- 
rous house, I may say I have done it. I do not know 
hut my regards, in some considerations, have been 
more useful than those of a father ; and as I wanted 
ail that tenderness, which is the bias of inclination in 

B See the Fuhliaher io the lUader. 
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mm towards iHeir own odlpoing, I I^at^^ hdd k gr«i«er^ 
CKunmand of reaisdii wheii 1 was to judge of whttt 
concerned my wardsk, and dons^quently wa^ not 
prompted, by my partiality and fondness towards tfcei*^* 
persons, to transgress against their interests. 

As the female, part of a family is the more constant 
and immediate object of care and protection, and the 
more liable fo misforttme or dishonour, as lieing in 
tjUesfiseives more sensible of the former, and from ew- 
tom and opinion for less offences mord exjxjs^d to the' 
latter ; I shall begin with the more delicate part of 
my guardianship, the women of the family of Lizard. 
The ancient and religions lady, the dowager of 'my 
friend sir AmbEOse, has for some time estranged her- 
self from conversation, and admits only of the vi»t» 
of her own family. The observation that old people 
remember best those things which entered into their 
thoughts when..th<eir memories^ were in their full 
strength and vigour, is very remarkably exemplified 
in this good lady and myself when we are in conver- 
sation ; I choose indeed to go thither, to divert any 
anxiety or wearinessj which at any time I find grow 
i}pon me from any present business or care. It is said, 
that a little mirth and diveri^on are what recreate the 
spirits upon those occasions j but there is a kind of 
sorrow from which I draw a consolation that strength- 
ens my faculties, and enlarges my mind beyond any. 
thing that can flow from merriment. When we meet,, 
we soon get over any occurrence which passed the 
day before, and are in a moment hurried back to 
those days which only we, call good ones ; the pass- 
ages of the times when we were, in fashion, with the 
countenances, behaviour, and jollity, so much, for- 
sooth, above what any appear in now, are present to 
our imaginations, and almost to our very eyes. This 
tonversation revives to us the memory of a friend. 
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that was more than a brother to tne; of a husbend^ 
that was dearer than life to her : (tiscourses about 
that dear and worthy man generally send her to her 
doset, and me to the dispatch of some necessary bu- 
siness^ which regards the remains, I would say the 
numerous descendants of my generous friend. I am 
got, I know not how, out of what I was gdng to say 
of this lady ; which was that she is far gone towards 
a better world ; and I mention her (only with respect 
to this) 3^ she is the object of veneration to those 
who are derived from her ; whose behaviour towards 
her may be an example to others, and make the gene- 
ilality of young people apprehend, that when the an- 
cient are past all offices of life, it is then the young 
OTe to exert themselves in their most laudable duties 
towards them. 

The widow g£ sir Marmaduke is to be considered 
in a very different view. My lady is not in the shining 
bloom of life, but at thos^ years, wherein the gratifi- 
cations of an ample fortune, those of pomp and equip- 
age, of being much esteemed, much visited, and 
generally admired, are usually more strongly pursued 
than in younger days. In this condition she might 
very well add thie pleasures of courtship, and the 
grateful persecution of being followed by a crowd of 
lovers ; but shie is an excellent mother and great 
economist; which considerations, joined with the 
pleasure of living her own way, preserve her against 
the intrusion of love. I will not say that my lady has 
not a secret vanity in being still a fine woman, and 
neglecting those addresses, to which perhaps we in; 
part owe her constancy in that her neglect. 

Her daughter Jane, her eldest child of that sex, is 
in the twenty-third year of her age, a lady who forms- 
herself after the pattern of her mother ; but in my 
judgment, as she happens to be extremely like her. 
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she soitnetimes makea her court unskilfulfy in affect- 
ing that likeness in her very mien, which gives the 
mother an uneasy sense, that Mrs. Jane really is what 
her parent has a mind to continue to be ; but it is 
possible I am too observing in this particular, mid 
this Slight be overlooked in them both, in respect to 
greater circumstances: for Mrs. Jane is the right 
hand of her mother ; it is her study and constant en« 
deavour to assist her in the management of her 
houshold, to keep all idle whispers from her, and dis- 
courage them before they can come at her from any 
otha: hand ; to inforce every thing that makes for 
the merit of her brothers and sisters towards her, as 
well as the diligence and cheerfulness of her servants. 
It is by Mrs. Jane's management that the whole 
family is governed, neither by love nor fear, but a 
certain revereHoe which is composed of botlu Mrs. 
Jane is what one would call a perfect good young 
woman ; but neither strict piety, diligence in domes* 
tic afiaJrs, or any other avocation^ have preserved 
hex gainst lovie, which she bears to a young gentle- 
man of great expectation but small fortune ; at the 
jsame time that men of very great estates ask her of 
her mother. My lady tells her that prudence must 
give way to passion ; so that Mrs. Jane, if I cannot 
accommodate the matter, must conquer more than 
one passion, and out of prudence banish the man she 
loves, and marry the man she hates. 

The next daughter is Mrs. Annabelia, who has a 
very lively wit, a great deal of good sense, is very 
pretty, but gives me much trouble for her from a cer- 
tain dishonest cunning I know in her ; she can seem 
blind and careless, and full of herself only, and en- 
tertain with twenty affected vanities, whilst she is ob- 
serving all the company, laying up store for ridicule, 
and, in a word, is selfish, and interested under all the 
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agreeable qualities in the world. Alas, what shall I 
do with this girl ! 

Mrs. Cornelia passes her time, very much in read* 
hig, and tbajt with so great an attention, that it 
jgives her the air of a stodent, and has an ill efiect 
upon her, as she is a fine young woman ; the giddy 
part of the sex will have it she is in love ; none will 
;illow that sh$ aijfeets so much being alone, but for 
want oP particular company. I have railed at ro* 
mances before her, for fear of her falling into those 
deep studies : she has fajlea in widi my humour that 
way (ex the time, but I blow not how, my imprudent 
prohibition has, it seenuf, only excited her curiosity ; 
and I us afraid she is bettw read thaii I know of, for 
she said of a glass of water in wHA she was going 
to wash her hands after dinner, dipping her fingers 
with a pretty lovdy air, ^ It is crystalline.' I shall 
examine further, and wait for clearer proofi, 

Mrs. Betty is (I cannot by what means or methods 
imagine) grown mightily acquainted with what passes 
in the town ; she knows all that matter of my lord 
such-a^ne's leading my lady-6uch.^)ne out from the 
play ; she is prodi^ously acquainted, all of a sudden, 
with the world, and asked her sister Jane the other 
day in an argument, ' Dear sister, how should you 
know any thing, that hear nothing but what we do in 
our own family ?' I do not much like her maid. 

Mrs. Mary, the youngest daughter, whom they rally 
ftnd call Mrs. Ironside, because J have named her the 
Sparkler, is the very quintessence of good-nature and 
generosity j she is the perfect picture of her grand- 
father; and if one can imagine aU good qualities 
which adorn human life become feminine, the seeds, 
nay, the blossom of them, are apparent in Mrs. Mary. 
It is a weakness I cannot get over, (for how ridiculous 
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is a regard to the bodily per£^tion& of a Eian who ia 
dead,) but I cannot resist my partiality to this child, 
for being w like her grandfather j how often bwe I 
turned frpm her, to ^lide the melting of my heart 
when she has been talking to me! I am sure the 
child has no skill in it, for. artifice could not dwell 
pnder that visage ; hut if I am absent a day from the 
fiimily, she 13 sure to be at my lodging the. next morn- 
ing to know what is the matter. ^ > 

At the head of these children, vfhQ have very ple?i* 
tiful fortunes, provided they marry with mine and 
their mother's copseflt, is my kdy Lizard y who, yQn 
cannot dqulit, is very well vi^ted^ Sir William Ogeri 
and, his son almost at age, are frequently at our house 
on a double cansideration. The knight is wUiing 
(for so be very gallantly expresses himself )t9 np^rry 
the mother, or he will qpnsettt, whel^her that, be sp 
or not, that his son Oliver shall take ^y one of the 
daughters Noll likes best ; 

Mr. Rigburt pf the samfs county, w1k> gives in his 
pstate much .larger, and his family more aiwieErt, offers 
to deal with us for two daughters. ... 

Sir Harry Pandolf has writ word from his seat in 
the country, that he also is much inclined to an alli- 
ance with the Lizai'ds, which he has declared in the 
following letter to nay lady ; she showed it me thi3 
morning. 

* JjiiADAM, 

* I HAVE heard your daughters very well 
Spoken of: and though I have very great offers in my 
own neighbourhood, and heard the small-pox is very 
rife at London, I will send my eldest son to see them, 
provided that by your ladyship's answer, and your 
liking of the rent-roll which I send herewith, your 
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ladyship assures me he shall have one of thenit for I 
do not think to have my son refused by any woman ; 
and so, Madam, I conclude, 

* Your most humble servant, 

* Henry Panbolf/ 

*^* Adv. Jiist puUiskedy the second edition of Queries, reconunended 
to the Authors of the late Discourse of Fre^thinking. By a Christian. 
Price 4d, See Guard. No. 5. 

*«* Just published, The Lives of the two iUiistrious Oenerabi, John Duke 
of Marlborough, and Fraacis Eugene prince of Savoy ; with both their 
effigies, engraved by Mr. Vandergutch. Price 4t. Printed for A. Bell, at the 
Bible and Cross Keys and J. Phillips, at the Black Bull in Condnll ; and 
sold by J. Baker in I^ternoster-row. Where may be had. What has been, 
may be, &c. To which is added. The Trial of the Seven Bishops, 
price Is, and Instructions to the Twelve New Lights lately sprung up at 
G— - — H- ,'&c. Guard, in folio. 



No, 6. WEDNESDAY, March 18, 1712-13,* 

I HAVE despatched my young women, and the town 
has them among them ; it is necessary for the elucida- 
tion .of my future discourses, which I desire may be 
denominated^ as they are the precepts of a Guardian, 
Kr. ironside's Precaution^ : , I say it is^ rafter what has 
been already, delared, in the next place necessary to 
give a^ account of the males, of this worthy family, 
whos^ annals I am writing. The affairs of women 
being chiefly domjestic, ,and not made up of so many 
circumstajUces as the duties of men are, I fear. I can- 
not desjfatchr^he account of the mkles under my' care, 
in so few words as I idid jthe explanation which re- 
garded my ^ women. * 
Sir Harry Lizard^ of the county of Northampton, 
son and heir of the late sir Marmaduke, is now en- 
tered upon the twenty-sixth year of his age, and is • 
now at his seat in the country. 
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The estate at present in his hands is above three 
thousand a-year s^r payment of taxes^ and all neces- 
sary charges whatsoever. He is a man of good under- 
standing, but not at all what is usually called a man 
of shining parts. His virtues are much greater than 
his accomplishments, as to his coniverdation. But 
when you come to consider his conduct with relation 
to his manners and fortune, it would be a very great 
injury not to allow him [to be} a very fine gentleman, 
it has been carefully provided in his education, that 
he should be very ready at calculationi^. This gives 
him a quick alarm inwardly upon all undertakings; 
and in a much shorter time than is usUal with men 
who are not versed in business, he is master of the 
question before him, and can instantly inform himself 
with great exactness in the matter of profit or loss 
that shall arise from any thing proposed to him. The 
same capacity, joined to an honest nature, tnakes him 
very just to other men, as well as to himself. His 
payments are vefy punctual, and I dare answer he 
never did, or ever will, undertake any piece of build- 
ing, or any omamental improvement of his house, gar- 
den, park or lands, before the money is in his own 
pocket, wherewith he is to pay foi' such undertaking. 
He is too good to purchase labourers or artificers (as 
by this means he certainly could) at an under-rate ; 
but he has by this means what J think he deserves 
from his superior prudence, the choice of all who are 
most knowing and able to serve him. With his ready 
money the builder, mason, and carpenter, are enabled 
to maJce their market of gentlemen in his neighbour- 
hood, who inconsiderately employ them; and often 
pay their undertakers by sale of some of their land : 
whereas, were the lands on which those improvements 
are made, sold to the artificers, the buildings would 
be rated as lumber in the purchase. Sir Harry has 
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for ever a year** income, to extend his eharky, serve 
his pleasures, or regale his friends. His servants, 
his cattle, his goods speak their master a rich maik 
Those about his person, as his baUiff, the groom of his 
chamber, and his butler, have a cheerful, not a gay 
air ; the servants below them seem to live in plenty, 
bnt not in walitonne^s« As sir Harry is a young man, 
and of an active disposition, bis best figure is on horse- 
back. But before I speak of that, I should ac^aint 
you, that during his infancy all the young gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood were welcome to a part of the 
house, which was called the school ; where, at the 
charge of the family, there was a grammar-master, a 
plain sober man, maintained (with a salary, besides 
his diet, of fifty pounds a year) to instruct all such 
children of gentlemen, or lower people, as would par- 
take of his education. As they grew up, they were 
allowed to ride out with faim upon his horses. There 
were always ten or twelve for the saddle in readiness 
to attend him and his favourites, in the chdce of 
whom he showed a good disposition, and distributed 
his kindness among them, by turns, with great good- 
nature. AU horses both for the saddle, and swift 
draught, were very well bitted, and a skilful rider, 
with a riding-house, wherein he (the riding-master) 
commanded, had it in orders to teach any gentleman^s 
son of the county that would please to learn that 
exercise. We found our account in this proceeding, 
as well in real profit, as in esteem and power in the 
country ; for as the whole shire is now possessed by 
gentlemen, who owe sir Harry a part of education, 
which they all value themselves upon (their horse- 
manship) ; they prefer his horses to all others, and it 
is 10 per cent, in the price of a steed, which appears 
to, come out of his riding-house. 
JBy this means it is, that sir Harry, as I was going 
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to say, makes the best figure on horsebadc, for his 
usual hours of being in the field are well known ; and 
at those seasons the neighbouring gentlemen^ his 
iriends and school-fellows, take a pleasure in giving 
him their company, with their servants well behaved, 
and horses well commanded. 

I cannot enough applaud sir Harry for a particular 
care in his horses* He not only bitts all which are 
ridden, but also all which are for the coach or swift 
draught, for grace adds mightily to the price of 
strength ; and he finds his account in it at all markets, 
more especially for the coach or troc^ horses, of which 
that county produces the moBt strong and oi^enta- 
tious. To keep up a breed for any use whatever, he 
gives plates for the best performing horse in every 
way in which that animal can be. serviceable. There 
is such a prize for him that trots best^ such for the 
best walker, such for *he best galloper, such fiw the 
best paoer ; then for him who draws most in such a 
lime to such a place, then to him that carries best 
such a load on his back. He delights in this^ and has 
»n admirrf)le fancy in the 4re»s of tfce riders t /some 
admired country girl is to hold the •prize j her lovers 
t^ teot) and not mend their pikce into a gallop, when 
they are out^trotted by a rival; some known oodntry 
wit to come upon the best pacer ; tiiese and the lifce 
Ktde joyfiil arts, gain him the lov^ of all who do not 
Jfcriow his worth, and *he ^esteem off all who do* Sir 
Harry is no friendto the race-horse; he is of opinion 
It is inhuman, that animals should be put upon <ii€ir 
ttftiiiost strength 4nd mettle for our diversion only. 
However, not to be particular, he puts in for the 
queen's plate every year, with orders to his rider never 
to win or be distanced ; and, like a good country gen- 
tleman, says, it is a fault in all ministries that they en- 
courage no kind of horses but those which are swift. 
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As I write live$, I dwell upon small matters, being 
of opinion with Plutarch, that little circumstances 
show the real man better than things of greater mo- 
ment But good economy is the characteristic of 
the lizards. I remember a circumstance about six 
years ago, that gave me hopes he would one time or 
other make a figure in parliament ; for he is a landed 
man, and considers his interest, though he is such, to 
be impaired or promoted according to the state of 
trade. When he was but twenty years old, I took 
an opportunity in his presence, to ask an intelligent 
woollen-draper, what he gave for his shop, [at] the 
corner of Change-alley ? The shop is I believe four- 
teen feet long, and eight broad. I was answered, 
ninety pounds a year. I took no notice, but the 
thought descended into the breast of sir Harry, and 
I saw on his table the next morning a computation of 
the value of land in an island, consisting of so many 
miles, with so many good ports ; the value of each 
part of the said island, as it lay to such ports, and 
produced such commodities. The whole of his work- 
ing was to know why so few yards, near the Change, 
was so much better than so many acres in North- 
amptonshire J and what those acres in Northampton- 
shire would be worth, were there no trade at all in 
this island. 

It makes my heart ache, when I think of this young 
man and consider, upon what plain maxims and in 
what ordinary methods men of estate may do good, 
wherever they are seated, that so many should be 
what they are ! It is certain, that the arts which pur- 
chase wealth or fame, will maintain them j and I at- 
tribute the spkndour and long continuance of this 
family, to the felicity of having the genius of the 
founder Qf it run through all his male line. Old sir 
Harry, the great-grandfather of this gentleman, has 

VOL, !• D 
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written in his own hand upon all the deeds, which he 
ever signed, in the humour of that sententious age, 
this sentence, * There are four good mothers, of whom 
are often bom four unhappy daughters ; truth begets 
hatred; happiness, pride j security, danger; and fami- 
liarity, contempt.* 

%♦ Just published, A Scheme of the Solar System, with the orbits of 
the Planets and Comets belonging thereto, described from Dr. Halley's ac- 
curate Table of Comets, founded on sir Isaac Newton's wonderful Disco- 
veries. By W. Whiston, M. A. Sold by J. Senex, and J. Maxwell, at the 
Globe in Salisbury-court in Fleet-street; and by the author in Cross-«treet 
in Hatton-garden, and at both universities. The said J. Senex and J. Max- 
well are now engraving, and will speedily publish, a most complete and coiv 
rect pair of globes, of about 30 inches diameter;, to be sold at a moderate 
price, and for which none is desired to advance any money beforehand 
They have likewise finished a set of maps, viz. The World and Quarters, 
with the principal divisions of Europe; and Globes 12, 16, and 5 inches 
diameter, all according to the latest observations and improvements. They 
also sell The Grand Curiosity, being an Ephemeris for 195 years. Guard, 
in folio. See Spect. No. 552. and note. 



No. 7- THURSDAY, March 19, 1712-13>* 

— Properat cursu 
Vita citato — Senec. Trag. 

With speedy steps life posts away. 



I THIS morning did myself the honour to ^isit lady 
Lizard, and took my chair at the tea-table, at the 
upper end of which that graceful woman, with her 
daughters about her, appeared to me with greater dig- 
nity than ever any figure, either of Venus attended by 
the graces, Diana with her nymphs, or any other celes- 
tial who owes her being to poetry. 

The discourse we had there, none being present 
but our own family, consisted of private matters, 
which tended to the establishment of these young la« 

• Stesls's. 
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dies in the world. My lady, I observed, had a mind 
to make mention of the proposal to Mrs. Jane% of 
which she is very fond, and I as much avoided, as 
being equally against it; but it is by no means proper 
the young ladies should observe we ever dissent; 
therefore I turned the discourse, by saying, * it wag 
time enough to think of marrying a young lady, who 
was but three-and-twenty, ten years hence.' The 
whole table was alarmed at the assertion, and the 
sparkler scalded her fingers, by leaning suddenly for- 
ward to look in my face : but my business at present 
was to make my court to the mother ; therefore, with- 
out regarding the resentment in the looks of the chil- 
dren, • Madam,* said I, * there is a petulant and hasty 
manner practised in this age, in hurrying away the 
life of woman, and confining the grace and principal 
action of it to those years wherein reason and discretion 
are most feeble, humour and passion most powerful. 
From the time a young woman of quality has first ap- 
peared in the drawing-room, raised a whisper and cu- 
riosity of the men about her, had her health drank in 
gay companies, and been distinguislied at public as- 
semblies ; I say. Madam, if within three or four years 
of her first appearance in town, she is not disposed of, 
her beauty is grown familiar, her eyes are disarmed^ 
and we seldom after hear her mentioned but with in- 
difference. What doubles my grief on this occasion 
is, that the more discreetly the lady liehaves herself^ 
th^ sooner is her glory extinguished. Now, Madam, 
if merit had a greater weight in our thoughts, when 
we form to ourselves agreeable characters of women, 
men would think, in making their choices, of such ns 
woidd take care of, as well as supply children for, the 

<> Miss was hardly yet come into use. See Tatler, ^tb Notes, No. 10. 

d2 
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nursery. It was not thus in the illustrious days of good 
queen Elizabeth. I was this morning turning over a 
folio, called, The Complete Ambassador, consisting 
chiefly of letters from lord Burleigh, earl of Leicester, 
and sir Thomas Smith. Sir Thomas writes a letter 
to sir Francis Walsingham, full of learned gallantry, 
wherein you may observe he promises himself the 
French king's brother (who it seems was but a cold 
lover) would be quickened by seeing the queen in 
person, who was then in the thirty-ninth year of her 
age. A certain sobriety in thoughts, words, and ac- 
tion, which was the praise of that age, kept the fire 
of love alive; and it burned so equally, that it warmed 
and preserved, without toraienting and consuming our 
beings. The letter I mentioned is as follows : 

* To the Right Worshipful Mr. Francis Walsingham, 
Ambassador, resident in France. 

* SIE, 

^ I AM sorry that so good a matter, should, 
upon so nice a point, be deferred. We may say that 
the lover will do little, if he will not take the pains 
once to see his love ; but she must first say yea, be- 
fore he see her, or she him : twenty ways might be 
devised why he might come over, and be welcome, 
and possibly do more in an hour than be may in two 
years. * Cupido ille, qui "vinctt omnia, in octUis insidet, ' 
et es oculis ejaculatur, et in oculos ntriusque tndendo 
non solum, ut ait poeta, foemna virum, sed vir fos^ 
minam;' that powerful being Cupid, who conquers 
all things, resides in the ey^, he sends out all his 
darts from the eyes: by throwing glances at the 
eyes (according to the poet) not only the woman 
ci^tivates the man, but also the man the wj^man. 
What force, I pray you, can hearsay, and ♦ I thinks 
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and I trusty^ dd in comparison of that < cum ptassem 
pra^sentem tuetur et aUoquitur^ et furore Jbrsiian amoris 
ductus, amplectitur,* when they face to face see and 
converse with each other, and the lover in an ec- 
stacy, not to be commanded, snatches an embrace, 
and saith to himself, and openly that she may hear, 
* Teneone te mea, an etianmum somno voluntfcenmm 
videri cogi ad id quod maxhrnm cupiuntV Are you 
in my arms, my &ir one, or do we both dream, and 
will women even in their sleep setm fcwrced to what 
they most desire ? If we be cold, it is our part, besides 
the person, the sex requireth it. Why are you cold? 
Is it not a young man's part to be bold, courageous, 
and to advaiture ? If he should have, he should have 
but ^* honorificam repukam ;* even a repulse here is 
glorious : the worst that can be said of him is but as 
of Phaeton, ' Quam si non tenuit magfus tamen escidit 
ausis :' though he could not command the chariot of 
the sun, his fall from it was illustrious. So far as I 
conceive, * Jfec est sola nostra^ anchor a^ fuBcjacenda 
est nobis aka f this is our only anchor, this die must 
be thrown. In our instability, « TJnum momentum est 
uno memento peirfectum factum, ac dictum stabiUtatem 
Jacere potest;' one lucky moment would crown and fix 
all. This, or else nothing is to be looked for but con- 
tinual dalliance and doubtfulness, so far as I can see* 
' From Kaiingworth, ' Your assured friend, 

* Aug. 22, 1572. * Thomas SMfxH.* 

Though my lady was in very good humour, upon the 
insinuation that, according to the Elizabeth scheme, 
she was but just advanced above the character of a girl} 
I found the rest of the company as much disheartened, 
that they were still but mere girls. I went on, there- 
fore, to attribute the immature marriages which are 
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solemnized in our days to the importunity of the itofen,. 
which made it impossible for young ladies to remain 
virgins so long as they wished from their own indina-. 
tions, and the freedom of a single life. 

There is no time of our life, under what character 
soever, in which men can wholly divest themselves of 
an ambition to be in the favour of women. Cardan % 
a grave philosopher and physician, confesses in one of 
his chapters, that though he had suffered poverty, re^ 
pulses, calumnies, «nd a long series of afflictions, he 
never was thoroughly dejected, and impatient of life 
itself, but under a calamity which he suffered from the 
beguining of his twenty-first to the end of his thirtieth 
year. He tells us, that the raillery he suffered from 
others, and the contempt which he had of himself^ 
were afflictions beyond expression. I mention this 
only as an argument extorted from this good and grave 
man, to support my opinion of the irresistible power 
of women. He adds in the same chapter, that there 
are ten thousand afflictions and disasters attend the 
passion itself} that an idle word imprudently repeated 
by a fair woman, and vast expenses to support her 
folly and vanity, every day reduce men to poverty and 
death ; but he makes them of little consideration to 

P The account of Cardan given here cannot be reconciled to the truth 
of his character, which was from the most authentic accounts of it a very 
bad one. He was doubtless a man of some genius and great erudition, but 
there was a singular oddity and wildness in the general cast of his thoughts 
and conduct, very nearly allied to madness. The ten years calamity here 
alluded to, he ascribed to the malignant influences of the constellation which 
presided at his birth. There is a curious accoimt of this extraordinary man 
in the fourth yolume of the General Dictionary; he wrote his own life, to 
which the Guardian here refers. Cardanus * De Tit& propria,' cap. iL p. 8. 
ed. Paris, 1644, 8vo. His credulity with respect to things clearly false and 
imaginary was inconceivable, whilst he denied and disputed the most incon- 
testible truths of religion. His works were printed in 1663, in ten volumes 
in folio. See Tatler, with notes. Vol. iv. No. 214, p. 136, note. 
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the miserable and insignificant condition of being in- 
capable of their favour. 

I make no manner of difficulty of professing I am 
not surprised that the author has expressed himself 
after this manner, with relation to love : the heroic 
chastity so frequently professed by humourists of the 
fair sex, generally ends in an unworthy choice, after 
having over-looked overtures to their advantage. It 
is for this reason that I would endeavour to direct, and 
not pretend to eradicate the inclinations of the sexes 
to each other. Daily experience shows us, that the 
most rude rustic groM's human as soon as he is in- 
spired by this passion j it gives a new grace to our 
manners, a new dignity to our minds, a new visage to 
our persons. Whether we are inclined to liberal arts, 
to arms, or address in our exercise, our improvement 
is hastened by a particular object whom we would 
please. Cheerfulness, gentleness, fortitude, liberality, 
magnificence, and all the virtues which adorn men, 
which inspire heroes, are most conspicuous in lovers. 
I speak of love as when such as are in this company, 
are the objects of it, who can bestow upon their hus- 
bands (if they follow their excellent mother) all its 
joys without any of its anxieties. 



No. 8. FRIDAY, March 20, I7lg-13.* 

— Animum rege-^ Hor, 1. Ep. ii. 62. 

Govern the mind. 



A GUARDIAN cannot bestow his time in any office 
more suitable to his character, than in representing 

* Stesls's. 
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the disasters to which we are exposed by the irregu- 
larity of our passions. I think I speak of this matter 
in a way not yet taken notice of, when I observe that 
they make men do things unworthy of those very pas- 
sions. I shall illustrate this by a story I have lately 
read in the Royal Commentaries of Peru, wherein you 
behold an oppressor a most contemptible creature after 
his power is at an end ; and a person he oppressed so 
wholly intent upon revenge till he had obtained it, 
that in the pursuit of it he utterly neglected his own 
safety ; but when that motive of revenge was at an 
end, returned to a sense of danger, in such a manner, 
as to be unable to lay hold of occasions which offered 
themselves for certain security, and expose himself 
from fear to apparent hazard. The motives which I 
speak of are not, indeed, so much to be called passions, 
as ill habits arising from passions such as pride and 
revenge, which are improvements of our infirmities, 
and are, methinks, but scorn and anger regularly con- 
ducted. But to my story. 

Licenciado Esquivel, governor of the city Potosi, 
commanded 200 men to march out of that garrison 
towards the kingdom of Tucman, with strict orders 
to use no Indians in carrying their baggage, and placed 
himself at a convenient station without the gates, to 
observe how his orders were put in execution ; he 
found they were wholly neglected, and that Indians 
were laden with the baggage of the Spaniards, but 
thought fit to let them march by till the last rank of 
all came up, out of which he seized one man, called 
Aguire, who had two Indians laden with his goods. 
Within few days after he was taken in arrest, he was 
sentenced to receive 200 stripes. Aguire represented 
by his friends, that he was the brother of a gentleman, 
who had in his country an estate, with vassalage of 
Indians, and hoped his birth would exempt him ftom 
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a punishment of so much indignity. licenciado per» 
sisted in the kind of punishment he had already pro* 
Dounced ; upon which Aguire petitioned that it might 
be altered to one that he should not survive ; and 
though a gentleman, and from that quality not liable 
to suffer so ignominious a death, humbly besought his 
excellency that he might be hanged. But though 
Licenciado appeared all his life, before he came into 
power, a person of an easy and tractable disposition^ 
he was so changed by his office, that these applications 
from the unfortunate Aguire did but the more gratify 
his insolence ; and during the very time of their me- 
diation for the prisoner, he insulted them also, by 
commanding, with a haughty tone, that his orders 
should be executed that very instant. This, as it is 
usual on such occasions, made the whole town flock 
together ; but the principal inhabitants, abhorring the 
severity of Licenciado, and pitying a gentleman in 
the condition of Aguire, went in a body, and besought 
the governor to suspend, if not remit, the punishment. 
Their importunities prevailed on him to defer the exe- 
cution for eight days ; but when they came to the 
prison with his warrant, they found Aguire already 
brought forth, stripped, and mounted on an ass, which 
is the posture wherein the basest criminals are whipped 
in that city. His friends cried out, * Take him oflj 
take him off,' and proclaimed their order for suspend- 
ing his punishment ; but the youth, when he heard 
that it was only put off for eight days, rejected the 
favour, and said, * All my endeavours have been to 
keep myself from mounting this beast, and from the 
shame of being seen naked ; but since things are come 
thus far, let the sentence proceed, which will be less 
than the fears and apprehensions I shall have in these 
eight days ensuing ; besides, I shall not need to give 
farther trouble to my friends for intercession on my 
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behalf, which is as likely to be ineffectual as what hath 
iiljeady passed.' After he had said this, the ass was 
whipped forward, and Aguire ran the gantlet accord- 
ing to the sentence. The calm manner with which he 
resigned himself, when he found his disgrace must be, 
and the scorn of dallying with it under a suspension 
of a few days, which mercy was but another form of 
the governor^ cruelty, made it visible that he took 
comfort in some secret resolution to avenge the affiront. 
After this indignity, Aguire could not be per- 
suaded (though the inhabitants of Potosi often im- 
portuned him from the spirit they saw in him) to go 
upon any military undertaking, but excused himself 
with a modest sadness in his countenance, saying, 
* that after such a shame as his was, death must be 
his only remedy and consolation, which he would en- 
deavour to obtain as soon as possible.* 

Under this melancholy he remained in Peru, until 
the time in which the oflSce of Esquivel expired ; 
afl«r which, like a desperate man, he pursued and 
followed him, watching an opportunity to kill him, 
and wipe off the shame of the late affront. Esquivel, 
being informed of this desperate resolution by his 
friends, endeavoured to avoid his enemy, and took a 
journey of three or four hundred leagues from him, 
supposing that Aguire would not pursue him at such 
a distance; but EsquivePs flight did but increase 
Aguire's speed in following. The first journey which 
Esquivel took was to the city of Los Reyes, being 
three hundreed and twenty leagues distant ; but in 
less than fiteen days Aguire was there with him; where- 
upon Esquivel took another flight, as far as to the 
city of Quito, being four hundred leagues distant 
from Los Reyes ; but in a little more than twenty 
days Aguire was ^ain with him ; which being inti* 
mated to Esquivel, he took another leap as far as 
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Cozco, which is five hundred leagues from Quito ; but 
in a few days after he arrived there, came also Aguire, . 
travelling all the way on foot, without shoes or stock- 
ings, saying, * that it became not the condition of a 
whipt rascal to travel on horseback, or appear amongst 
men.* In this manner did Aguire haunt and pursue 
Esquivel for three years and four months ; who being 
liow tired and wearied with so many long and tedious 
joumies, resolved to fix his abode at CozcO) where he 
believed that Aguire would scarce adventure to at- 
tempt any thing against him, for fear of the judge 
who governed that city, who was a severe man^ 
impartial and inflexible in all his proceedings; 
and accordingly took a lodging in the middle of the 
street of the great church, where he lived with great 
care and caution, wearing a coat of mail under his 
upper coat, and went always armed with his sword 
and dagger, which are weapons not agreeable to his 
profession. However Aguire followed hither also, 
and having in vain dogged him from place to place, 
day after day, he resolved to make the attempt upon 
him in his own house, which he entered, and wan- 
dered from room to room, till at last he came into 
his study where Licenciado lay on a couch asleep. 
Aguire stabbed him with his dagger with great tran* 
quillity, and very leisurely wounded him in other 
parts of the body, which were not covered with his 
coat of mail. He went out of the house in safely ; 
but as his resentment was sated, he now began to re- 
flect upon the inexorable temper of the governor of 
the place. Under this apprehension he had not com- 
posure enough to fly to a sanctuary, which was near 
the place where he committed the fact ; but ran into 
the street, frantic and distracted, proclaiming him- 
self a criminal, by crying out, * Hide me, hide me.' 
The wretched fate and poor behaviour of licen- 
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ciadd, in 6ying his country to avoid the same person 
whom he had before treated with so much insolence, 
and the high resentment of a man so inconsiderable, 
as Aguire, when much injured, are good admonitions 
to little spirits, in exalted stations, to take care how 
they treat brave men in low condition. 

%* Jilst published. The Dryades, or, the Nymphs Prophesie. By 
Mr. Diaper. Price 2<. 6d. 

*#* To be sold, a choice Collection of Modern Books, being the stock 
of Mr. Sanger, Bookseller, deceased, at his shop in the Middle Temple-gate, 
Fleet-street, the Price being marked on the first leaf. Guard, in folio. 



No, 9. SATURDAY, March 21, 1712-13.* 

In tantis brevi ereverant opes, seu mariHmis teu terrerirUnu fntetiAuSy seu 
muUitudmu increment o, seu sanctUate duciplime. Lit. 

They rose in a abort time to that pitch of wealth and grandeur, by means 
of an extensive commerce both by sea and land, by an increase of the 
people, and by the reverence of their laws and discipline. 



Many of the subjects of my papers will consist of 
such things as I have gathered from the conversation, 
or learned from the conduct, of a gentleman, who has 
been very conversant in our family, by name Mr. 
Charwell^^ This person was formerly a merchant in 
this city, who, by exact economy, great frugality, and 
very fortunate adventures, was about twenty years 
i^nce, and the fortieth year of his age, arrived to tiie 

* Steele's. 
4 The person here aluded to under the name of Mr. Charwell, is said to 
have been the charitableEdward Colston of Bristol, member pf parliament 
for that city, who died unmaried in October 1721, about the close of his 
85th year, ' without decay in his understanding, without labour or sorrow/ 
filee a porticidar account of this good man and his charities, taken fron^U 
fiineral sermon, by James Harcourt, D. D. vicar of All Saints^ and preben- 
dary of Bristol. Lond. 8vo. 1721> in a book intituled. Memorials, &c. of 
Eminent and Worthy Persons. Printed for J. Wilford in folio, an. 1741, 
p. 2^» See GiMn&ui^ No. 52. 
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estate which we usually call a plumb'. This was a 
sum so much beyond his first ambition, that he then 
resolved to retire from the town, and the business of 
it together. Accordingly he laid out one half of his 
money upon the purchase of a nobleman's estate, not 
may miles distant from the country seat of my lady 
Lizard. From this neighbourhood our first ac- 
quaintance began, and has ever since been continued 
with equal application on both sides. Mr. Charwell 
visits very few gentlemen in the country j his most 
frequent airings in the summer-time are visits to my 
lady Lizard. And if ever his affairs bring him to 
town during the winter, as soonas these are dispatched, 
he is sure to dine at her house, or to make one at her 
tea-table, to take her commands for the country. 

I shall hardly be able to give an account how this 
gentleman has employed the twenty years since he 
made the purchase I have mentioned, without first 
describing the conditions of the estate. 

The estate then consisted of a good large old house, 
a park of 2000 acres, 8000 acres more of land divided 
into farms. The land not barren, but the country 
very thin of people, and these the only consumers of 
the wheat and barley that grew upon the premises, 
A river running by the house, which was in the cen- 
tre of the estate, but the same not navigable, and the 
rendering it navigable had been opposed by the ge- 
nerality of the whole country. The roads excessive 
bad, and no possibility of getting off the tenants* corn, 
but at such a price of carriage as would exceed the 
whole value when it came to market. The underwoods 
pll destroyed, to lay the country open to my lord's 
jdeasures ( but there was indeed the less want of this 
fu^, thqre b^ing some large coal-pits in the estate, 
within two miles of the house, and such a plenty of 

r 100,0OOA 
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coals • as was sufficient for whole counties. But then 
the want of water-carriage made these also a mere 
drug, and almost every man's for fetching. Many 
timber-trees were still standing only for want of chap- 
men, very little being used for building in a country 
so thin of people, and those at greater distance 
being in no likelihood of buying pennyworths, if they 
must be at the charge of land carriage. Yet every 
tree was valued at a much greater price than would 
be given for it in the place; so was every acre of land 
in the park ; and as for the tenants they were all 
racked to extremity, and almost every one of them 
beggars. All these things Mr. Charwell knew very 
well, yet was not discouraged from going on with his 
purchase. 

But in the first place, he resolved that a hundred 
in family should not ruin him, as it had done his pre- 
decessor. Therefore, pretending to dislike the situ- 
ation of the old house, he made choice of another at 
a mile distance higher up the river, at a comer of the 
park, where, at the expence of 4 or 5000/. and all the 
ornaments of the old house, he built a new one, with 
all convenient offices more suitable to his revenues, 
yet not much larger than my lord's dog-kennel, and 
a gi'eat deal less than his lordship's stables. 

The next thing was to reduce his park. He took 
down a great many pales, and with these inclosed only 
200 acres of it near adjoining to his new house. The 
rest he converted to breeding cattle, which yielded 
greater profit. 

The tenants began now to be very much dissatisfied 
with the loss of my lord's family, which had been a 
constant market for great quantities of their corn ; 
and with the disparking so much land, by which pro- 

• The scene is ill-chosen, for the country yields none; in Northampton- 
shire the inhabitants are supplied with coals from other counties. 
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visions were likely to be incrtased in so dispeopled a 
country. They were afraid they must be obliged 
themselves to consume the whole product of their 
farms, and that they should be soon undonjB by the 
economy and frugality of this gentleman. 

Mr. Charwell was sensible their fears were but too 
just ; and that, if neither their goods could be carried 
off to distant markets, nor the markets brought home 
to their goods, his tenants must run away from their 
&nns. He liad no hopes of making the river navig- 
able, which was a point that could not be obtained 
by all the interest of his predecessor, and was there- 
fore not likely to be yielded up to a man who was npt 
yet known in the country. All that was left for him 
was to bring the market home to his tenants, which 
was the very thing he intended before he ventured 
upon his purchase. He had even then projected in 
his thoughts the plan of a great town just below the 
old house ; he therefore presently set himself about 
the execution of his project. 

The thing has succeeded to his wish. In the space 
of twenty years he is so fortunate as to see 1000 new 
houses upon his estate \ and at least 5000 new peo- 
ple, men, women and children, inhabitants of those 
houses, who are comfortably subsisted by their own 
labour, without charge to Mr. Charwell, and to the 
great profit of his tenants. 

It cannot be imagined that such a body of people 
can be subsisted at less than 5L per head, or 250001. 
per annum, the greatest part of which sum is annually 
expended for provisions among the farmers of the 
next adjacent lands. And as the tenants of Mr. 
Charwell are nearest of all others to the market, they 
have the best prices for their goods by all that is saved 
in the carriage. 

' Did ever a thousand houses start up any where in one man's timCy 
except at Whitehaven ? A. 
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But some provisions -are of that nature, that they 
will not bear a much longer carriage than from the 
extreme parts of his lands ; and I think I have been 
told, that for the single article of milk, at a pint every 
day for every hrfuse, his tenants take from this town 
not much less than 500/. per annum. 

The soil of all kinds, which is made every year by 
the consumption of so great a town, I have heard has 
been valued at 200/. per annum. If this be true, the 
estate of Mr. Charwell is so much improved in this 
very article, since all this is carried out upon his lands 
by the back carriage of those very carts which were 
loaden b^ his tenants with provisions and other neces* 
saries for the people. 

A hundred thousand bushels of coal are necessary 
to supply so great a multitude with yearly fuel. And 
as these are taken out of the coal-pits of Mr. Charwell, 
he receives a penny for every bushel ; so that this 
very article is an addition of 400/. per annum to his 
revenues. And as the the town and people are every 
year increasing, the revenues in the above-mentioned, 
^d many other articles, are increasing, in proportion. 

There is now no longer any want of the family of 
the predecessor. The consumption of 5000 people 
is greater than can be made by any fifty of the 
greatest families in Great Britain. The tenants stand 
in no need of distant markets, to take off the product 
of their farms. The people so near their own doors'are 
already more than they are able to supply; and what 
is wanting at home for this purpose is supplied from 
places at greater distance, at whatsoever price of 
carriage. . . 

All the farmers every where ne^ the river are now, 
in their turn, for an act of parliament to make it na»- 
vigable, that they may have an easy carriage for their 
com to so good a market. The tenants of Mr. Char- 
well, that they may have the whole market to thena- 
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selves, are almost the only persons against it. But 
they will not be long able to oppose it : their leases 
are near expiring : and as they are grown very rich, 
there are many other persons ready to take their farms 
at more than double the present rents, even though 
the river should be made navigable, and distant peo- 
ple let in to sell their provisions together with these 
farmers. 

As for Mr. Charwell himself, he is in no manner 
of pain lest his lands should fall in their value by the 
cheap carriage of provisions from distant places to his 
town. He knows very well that cheapness of pro- 
visions was one great means of bringing together so 
great numbers, and that they must be held together 
by the same means. He seems to have nothing more 
in his thoughts, than to increase his town to such an 
extent, that all the country for ten miles round about 
shall be little enough to supply it. He considers that 
at how great a distance soever provisions shall be 
brought thither, they must end at last in so much soil 
for his estate, and that the farmers of other lands will 
by this means contribute to the improvement of his own. 

But by what encouragements and rewards, by what 
arts and policies, and what sort of people he has in* 
vited to live upon his estate, and how he has enabled 
them to subsist by their own labour, to the great im- 
provement of his lands, will be thq subjects of some 
of my future precautions. 

TO THE GUARDIAN. 
*8IR, 

* By your paper of Saturday last, you give 
the town hopes that you wilt dedicate that day to re- 
ligion. You could not begin it better than by warn- 
ing your pupils of the poison vented imder a pretence 
to free-thinking. If you can spare room in your next 
Saturday's paper for a few lines on the same subject, 
these are at your disposal. 

VOL. I. E 
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* I happened to be present at a public conversation 
of some of the defenders of this discourse of free- 
thinking, and others that differed from them ; where 
I had the diversion of hearing the same men in one 
breath persuade us to freedom of thought, and in the 
next offer to demonstrate that we had no freedom in 
any thing. One would think men should blush to 
find themselves entangled in a greater contradiction 
than any the discourse ridicules. This principle of 
free fatality or necessary liberty is a worthy funda- 
mental of the new sect ; and indeed this opinion is 
an evidence and clearness so nearly related to tran- 
substantiation, that the same genius seems requisite 
for either. It is fit the world should know how far 
reason abandons men that would employ it against 
religion ; which intention, I hope, justifies this trouble 
from, * Sir, 

* Your hearty well-wisher, 

March 16. • MiSATHEUS "/ 



No. 10. MONDAY, March 23, 171 2- IS. 

Venit ad me sape damitans — 

Vettitu nimium indtdges, nimium inepttu es, 

Nimium jg^xe est durus, prcster ipquumque et bonum, 

Ter. Adelph. Act 1. 8c. 1. 

He is perpetually coming to me, and rin^g in my ears that I do wrong to 
indulge him so much in the article of dress : but the fault lies in his 
own excessive and unreasonable severity. 



When I am in deep meditation in order to give my 

» Bp. Berkeley was certainly the author of Guardian No. 5, to which 
Misatheus refers ; which ^eems to g^ve some countenance to a conjectui^ 
that the bishop was likewise the writer of this short letter, which suggests a 
new argument on the same subject. No mention is made of this letter ih 
the list of the bishop^s papers, communicated, for die use of this work| by 
his son, the rev. George Berkeley, formerly Student of Christ-church, and 
vicar of Bray in Berkshire. It rests on indubitable authority, that bp. 
Berkeley had a guinea and a dinner with Steele for every paper that he 
furnished. 
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i^ards proper precautions, I have a principal fegard 
to the prevalence of things whic^ people of merit ne* 
gleet, and from which those of no merit raise to them- 
selves an esteem : of this nature is the business of 
dress. It is weak in a man of thought and reflection 
to be either depressed or exalted from the perfections 
or disadvantages of his person* However there is a 
respective conduct to be observed in the habit, accord* 
ing to the eminent distinction of the body either way. 
A gay youth in the possession of an ample fortune 
could not recommend his understanding to those who 
are not of his acquaintance more suddenly, than by 
Sobriety in his habit ; as this Is winning at first sight, 
so a person gorgeously fine, which in itself should 
avoid the attraction of the beholder's eyes, gives as 
immediate offence. 

I make it my business when my lady Lizard's 
ycmngest daughter. Miss Molly, is making clothes, 
to consider her from head to foot, and cannot be easy 
when there is any doubt lies upon me concerning the 
colour of a knot, or any other part of her head-dress, 
which by its darkness or liveliness might too much 
allay or brighten her complexion. There is some- 
thing loose in looking as well as you possibly can ; but 
it is also a vice "" not to tak^ c^re how you look. 

The indiscretion of believing that great qualities 
make up for the warit of things less considerable, ii 
punished too severely in those who are guilty of iL 
Every day's experience sfa#ws u&, among variety ot 
people with whom we are not acquainted, that w« 
take impressions too favourable and too disadvantage- 
ous of men at first sight from their habits I take thi| 
to be a point of great consideration, and I shall consider 
it in my future precautions as SQch. As to the fiemale 
worldt I shall give them my opinion at large by way 

t A Ufloneiible nesW, hMif s ti€». 
E 2 
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of comment upon a new suit of the Sparkler^s, which 
is to come home next week. I design it a model for 
the ladies j she and I have had three private meetings 
about it. As to the men, I am very glad to hear, be- 
ing myself a fellow of Lincoln^coUege, that there is at 
last in one of our Universities arisen a happy genius 
for little things. It is extremely to be lamented, that 
hitherto we come from the college as unable to put 
on our own cloaths as we do from nurse. We owe 
many misfortunes, and an unhappy backwardness in 
urging our way in the world, to the neglect of these 
less matters. For this reason I shall authorize and 
support the gentleman who writes me the following 
letter ; and though, out of diffidence of the reception 
his proposal should meet with from me, he has given 
himself too ludicrous a figure, I doubt not but from 
his notices, to make men who cannot arrive at learn-^ 
ing in that place, come from thence without appear- 
ing ignorant ; and such as cauj to be truly knowing 
without appearing bookish. 

TO THE GUARDIAN, 
* SIR, 

* I FORESEE that you will have many corre- 
spondents in this place ; hut as I have often observed, 
with grief of heart, that scholars are wretchedly ig* 
norant in the science I profess, I flatter myself that 
my letter will gain a place in your papers. I have 
made it my study, sir, in these seats of learning, to 
look into the nature of dress, and am what they call 
an academical beau. I have often lamented that I am 
obliged to wear a grave liabit, since by that means I 
have not an opportunity to introduce fashions amongst 
our yx)ung gentlemen ; and so am forced, contrary to 
my own inclinations, and: the expectation of all who 
know me, to appear in print. : I have indeed met with 
some success in the projects I have communicated to 
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some sparks with whom I am intimate ; and I cannot, 
without a secret triumph confess, that the sleeves 
turned up with green, velvet, which now flourish 
throughout the university, sprang originally from my 
invention. 

* As it is necessary to have the head clear, as well 
as the complexion, to be perfect in this part of learn- 
ing, I rarely mingle with the men (for I abhor wine), 
but frequent the tea-tables of the ladies. I know 
every part of their dress, and can name all their things 
by their names. I am consulted about every orna- 
ment they buy ; and, I speak it without vanity, have 
a very pretty fancy to knots and the like. Sometimes 
I take a needle, and spot a piece of muslin for pretty 
Patty Cross-stitch, who is my present favourite, which, 
she says, I do neatly enough ; or read one of your 
papers, and explain the motto, which they all like 
mightily. But then I am a sort of petty tyrant amongst 
them, for I own I have my humours. If any thing 
be amiss, they are sure Mr. Sleek will find fault ; if 
any hoity-toity things make a fuss, they are sure to be 
taken to pieces the next visit. I am the dread of 
poor Celia, whose wrapping-gown is not right India; 
and am avoided by Thalastris in her second-hand 
mantua, which several masters of arts think very fine, 
whereas I perceived it had been scoured with half 
ran eye. 

* Thus have I endeavoured to improve my under- 
standing, and am desirous to communicate my inno- 
cent discoveries to those, who, like me, may distin- 
guish themselves more to advantage by their bodies 
•than their minds. I do not think the pains I have 
'taken, in these my studies, thrown away, since by these 
,means, though I am not very valuable, lam however 
not disagreeable. Would gentlemen but reflect upon 
what I say, they would take care to make the best of 
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themselves ; for I think it intolerable that a blockhead 
should be a sloven* Though every man cannot fill 
his head with learping, it is in any one's power to 
wear a pretty periwig ; let him who cannot say a witty 
thing, keep his teeth white at least ; he who hath no 
knack at writing sonnets, may however have a soft 
hand ; and he may arch his eye-brows, who hath not 
strength of genius for the mathematicks. 

* After the conclusion of the peace, we shall un- 
doubtedly have new fashions from France; and I have 
some reason to think that some particularities in the 
garb of their abbes, may be transplanted hither to 
advantage. What I find becoming in their dress, I 
hope I may, without the imputation of being popishly 
inclined^ adopt into our habits ; but would willingly 
have the authority of the Guardian to countenance 
me in this harmless design. I would not hereby as- 
sume to myself a jurisdiction over any of our youth, 
but such as are incapable of improvement any other 
way. As for the awkward creatures that mind their 
studies, I look upon them as irreclaimable. But over 
the aforementioned order of men, I desire a commis- 
sion from you to exercise full authority. Hereby I 
shall be enabled from time to time to introduce seve^ 
ral pretty oddnesses in the taking and tucking up of 
gowns, to regulate the dimensions of wigs, to vary 
the tufls upon caps, and to, enlarge or narrow the 
hems of bands, as I shall think most for the pubHck 
good. 

* I have prepared a treatise against the cravat and 
berdash % which I am told is not ill done j and have 
thrown together some hasty observations upon stock- 
ings, which my friends assiure me I need not be 
ashamed of. But I shall not offer them to the public^ 

X A kind of neckcloth so called^ whence such as sold them were styled 
kiberdashen. 
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until they are approved of at our female club ; whic^ 
I am the inore willing to do, because I am sure of 
their praise ; for they own I understand these things 
better than they do. I shall herein be very proud of 
your encouragement ; for, next to keeping the Uni- 
v^ersity clean, my greatest ambition is to be thought 

* Sir, 
* Your most obedient, humble servant, 

Oxford, March 18, 1712-15. « SiMON SlEEK \' 

*«* The famous Spanish blacking for gentlemen's shoes, that ever was 
invented or used ; it making them always look like new, never daubs the 
hands in putting it on, or soils the stockings in wearing; neither has it the 
ordinary gloss of German balls, or the intolerable noisome stink of size, but it 
is of an agreeable scent. It indeed makes the shoes look extremely neat, and 
mightily preserves the leather. All that use it admire it, and those that 
once try it will never use any thing else. Sold for Is. 6d. the pot, with di- 
rections (which will last 3 or 4 months) only at Mr. John Hanman's, a toy- 
shop, at the Three Angels, near Fosfeer-lane in Cheapside. Guard, in folio* 
See Tatler, No. 224. 



No 11. TUESDAY, March 24, 1712-13.* 

— Hue propiics me, 
Dura doceo insanire omnes, vos ordine adite, HoR* 2 Sat. iii. 80. 

Attend my lecture, whilst I plainly show. 
That all mankind are mad, from high to low. 



There is an oblique way of reproof, which takes off 
from the sharpness of it ; and an address in flattery, 
which makes it agreeable though never so gross : but 
of all flatterers the most skilful is he who can do what 
you like, without saying any thing which argues he 
does it for your sake ; the most winning circumstance 
in the world being the conformity of manners, I 
speak of this as a practice necessary in gaining people 

* Gay's. 

y In this edition all papers are ascribed to Steele that could not upon 
good au^ority be assigned to any other writer. The anootator nevertlie- 
less 8u^;)ccts that No. 10^ and many more attributed here to Steele> were 
written by other hands* 
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of sense, who are not yet given up to self-conceit ; 
those who are far gone in admiration of themselves 
need not be treated with so much delicacy. The 
following letter puts this matter in a pleasant and un- 
common Ught. The author of it attacks this vice with 
an air of compliance, and alarms us against it by ex- 
horting us to it. 

TO THE GUARDIAN \ 
*SIR, 

• As you profess to encourage all those who 
any way contribute to the public good, I flatter my- 
self I may claim your countenance and protection. I 
am by profession a mad-doctor, but of a peculiar kind, 
not of those whose aim it is to remove phrenzies, but 
one who make it my business to confer an agreeable 
madness on my fellow-creatures, for their mutual de- 
light and benefit. Since it is agreed by the philoso- 
phers, that happiness and misery consist chiefly in the 
imagination, nothing is more necessary to mankind 
in general than this pleasing delirium, which renders 
every one satisfied with himself, and persuades him 
that all others are equally so. 

* I have for several years, both at home and abroad, 
.made this science my particular study, which I may 
venture to say I have improved in almost all the courts 
of Europe ; and have reduced it into so safe and easy 
a method, as to practise it on both sexes, of what 
disposition, age or quality soever, with success. What 
enables me to perform this great work, is the use of 
my Obsequium Catholicon, or the Grand Elixir to 
support the spirits of human nature. This remedy is 
of the most grateful flavour in the world, and agrees 
with all tastes whatever. It is delicate to the senses, 
delightful in the operation, may be taken at all hours 

» This letter is ascribed to Mr. Pope, and reprinted as his, in the fourth 
volume of Warburton's edition of Pope's Works, p. 234. l2mo. 6 vols. 1770. 
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without confinement, and is as properly given at a ball 
or playhouse as in a private chamber. It restores and* 
vivifies the most dejected minds, corrects and extracts • 
all that is painful in the knowledge of a man's self. 
One dose of it wiU instantly disperse itself through 
the whole animal system, dissipate the first motions of 
distrust so as never to return, and so exhilarate the 
brain and rarify the gloom of reflection, as to give 
the patients a new flow of spirits, a vivacity of beha- 
viour, and a pleasing dependence upon their own ca- 
pacities. 

'Let a person be never so far gone, I advise him not 
to despair ; even though he has been troubled many 
years with restless reflections, which by Icmg neglect 
have hardened into settled consideration. Those that 
have been stung with satire may here find a certain 
antidote, which infallibly disperses all the remains of 
poison that has been left in the understanding by bad 
cures. It fortifies the heart against the rancour of 
pamphlets, the inveteracy of epigrams, and the mor- 
tification of lampoons ; as has been oflen experi- 
enced by several persons of both sexes, during the 
seasons of Tunbridge and the Bath. 

* I could, as further instances of my success, pro- 
duce certificates and testimonials from the favourites 
and ghostly fathers of the most eminent princes of 
Europe ; but shall content myself with the mention of 
a few cures, which I have performed by this my grand 
universal restorative, during the practice of one month 
only since I came to this city. 

Cures in the month of February^ 1713-13. 

* George Spondee, esq. pOet, and inmate of the pa- 
rish of St. PauPs, Covent-garden, fell into violent fits 
of the spleen upon a thin third night. He had been 

a * Corrects ' and * extracts,' something like 'builds ' and * cures' smoky 
chimnies. A. 
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frighted into a vertigo by the sound of cat-calls on 
• the first day ; and the frequent hissings on the second 
made him unable to endure the bare pronunciation of 
the letter S. I searched into the causes of his dis* 
tiemper j and by the prescription of a dose of ray Ob* 
sequium, prepared secundum artem^ recovered him ta 
his natural state of madness. J cast in it at proper 
intervals the words, 111 taste of the town. Envy of 
criticks. Bad performance of the actors, and the like.^ 
He is so perfectly cured that he has promised to bring: 
another play upon the stage next winter. 

* A lady of professed virtue, of the parish of ^U 
James's, Westminster, who hath desired her name 
may be concealed^ having taken offence at a phrase 
of double meaning iii conversation, undiscovered by 
any other in the company, suddenly fell into a cold 
fit of modesty. Upon a right application of praise of 
her virtue, I threw the lady into an agreeable waking 
dream, settled the fermentation of her blood into a 
warm charity, so as to make her look with patience 
on the very gentleman that offended. 

* Hilaria, of the parish of St. Giles's in the fields, a 
coquette of long practice, was by the reprimand of an 
old maiden reduced to look grave in company, and 
deny herself the play of the fan. In short, she was 
brought to such melancholy circumstances, that she 
would sometimes unawares fall into devotion at 
church. I advised her to take a few innocent freedoms 
with occasional kisses, prescribed her the exercise of 
the eyes, and immediately raised her to her former 
state of life. She on a sudden recovered her dimples,, 
furled her fan, threw round her glances, and for these 
two Sundays last past has not once been seen in aa 
attentive posture. This the churchwardens are ready 
to attest upon oath. 
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* Andrew Terror of the Middle temple, Mohock, 
was almost induced by an aged bencher of the same 
house to leave off bright conversation, and pore over 
Coke upon Littleton. He was so ill that his hat be- 
gan to flap, and he was seen one day in the last term 
at Westminster-halL This patient had quite lost his 
spirit of contradiction ; I, by the distillation of a few 
of my vivifying drops in his ear, drew him from his 
lethargy and restored him to his usual vivacious mis^ 
understanding. He is at present very easy in his 
condition. 

* I will not dwell upon the recital of the innumer- 
able cures I have performed within twenty days last 
past ; but rather proceed to exhort all persons, of 
whatever age, complexion or quality, to take as soon 
as possible of this my intellectual oil j which applied 
at the ear seizes all the senses with a most agreeable 
transport, and discovers its effects, not only to the 
satisfaction of the patient, but all who converse with, 
attend upon, or any way relate to him or her that re- 
ceives the kindly infection. It is often administered 
by chambermaids, valets, or any of the most ignorant 
domestic ; it being one peculiar excellence of this my 
oil, that it is most prevalent, the more unskilful the 
person is or appears who applies it. It is absolutely 
necessary for ladies to take a dose of it just before 
they take coach to go a visiting. 

* But I offend the public, as Horace said, when I 
trespass on any of your time. Give me leave then> 
Mr. Ironside, to make you a present of a drachm or 
two of my oil ; though I have cause to fear my pre- 
scriptions will not have the e£^t upon you I could 
wish : therefore I do not endeavour to bribe you in 
my fkvour by the present of my oil, but wholly depend 
upon your public spirit and generosity ; which, I hope. 
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will recommend to the world the useful endeavours 
of. Sir, 

Your most obedient, most faithful, 

most devoted, most humble servant and admirer, 

Gnatho \ 

* *#* Beware of counterfeits, for such are abroad. 

* N. B. I teach the arcana of my art at reasonable 
rates to gentlemen of the universities, who desire to 
be qualified for writing dedications; and to young 
lovers and fortune-hunters, to be paid at the day of 
marriage. I instruct persons of bright capacities to 
flatter others, and those of the meanest to flatter 
themselves. 

* I was the first inventor of pocket looking-glasses*' 



No. Ig. WEDNESDAY,>March25, I7I3* 

Vei quia nil rectum, nisi quod placuit sibiyducunt: 

Vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus — HoR. 2 Ep. i. 84.. 

IMITATED. 

You'd think no fools disgraced the former reign, 

Did not some grave examples yet remain. 

Who scorn a lad should match his father's skill. 

And haying once been wrong, will be so stilL Pope. 



When a poem makes its first appearance in the world, 
I have always observed, that it gives employment to 
a greater number of critics, than any other kind of 
writing. Whether it be that most men, at some time 
of their lives, have tried their talent that way,. and 

* Steele's. 
* This paper is assigned to Mr. John Gay, upon Steele's own authority. 
See the Publisher to the Reader, and Guard. Vol. II. No. 149. 

It might have been the joint production of Pope and Gay, communicated 
in Gay's hand-writing, with which it can hardly be supposed that Steele 
, vas unacquainted. 
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thereby think they have a right to judge ; 6r whether 
they imagine, that their making shrewd observations 
upon the polite arts, gives them a pretty figure ; or 
whether there may not be some jealousy and caution 
in bestowing applause upon those who write chiefly 
for fame — Whatever the reasons be, we find few dis- 
couraged by the delicacy and danger of such an un- 
dertaking. 

I think it certain that most men are naturally not* 
only capable of being pleased with that which raises 
agreeable pictures in the fancy, but willing also to 
own it. But then there are many, who, by false ap- 
plications of some rules ill understood, or out of de- 
ference to men whose opinions they value, have form- 
ed to themselves certain schemes and systems of satis- 
&ction, and will not be pleased out of their own way. 
These are not critics themselves, but readers of cri- 
tics, who, without the labour of perusing authors, are 
able to give their characters in general ; and know 
just as much of the several species of poetry, as those 
who read books of geography do of the genius of this 
or that people or nation. These gentlemen deliver 
their opinions sententiously, and in general terms ; to 
which it being impossible readily to frame complete 
answers, they have often the satisfaction of leaving 
the board in triumph. As young persons, and par- 
ticularly the ladies, are liable to be led aside by these 
tyrants in wit, I shall examine two or three of the 
many stratagems they use, and subjoin such precau- 
tions as may hinder candid! readers from being deceived 
thereby. 

The first I shall take notice of is an objection com- 
monly offered, viz. * that such a poem hath indeed 
some good lines in it, but it is not a regular piece.' 
This, for the most part, is urged by those whose 
knowledge is drawn from some famous French critics, 
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wh<> h^ve writteti upon the epic poem, the drama, and 
the great kinds of poetry, which cannot subsist with- 
out great regularity ; but ought by no means to be 
required in odes, epistles, panegyrics, and the Uke, 
which naturally admit of greater liberties. The en- 
thusiasm in odes, and the freedom of epistleSj is rarely 
disputed, but I have often heard the poems upon public 
occasions, written in heroic verse, which I choose to 
call panegyrics, severely censured upon this account ; 
the reason whereof I cannot guess, unless it be, that 
because they are written in the same kind of numbers 
and spirit as an epic poem, they ought therefore to have 
the same regularity. Now an epic poem consisting 
chiefly in narration, it is necessary that the incidents 
should be related in the same order that they are sup- 
posed to have been transacted. But in works of the 
abovementioned kind, there is no more reason that 
such order should be observed, than that an oration 
should be as methodical as an history. I think it suffi- 
cient that the great hints, suggested from the subject, 
be so disposed, that the first may naturally prepare 
the reader for what follows, and so on ; and that their 
places cannot be changed without disadvantage to 
the whole. I will add further, that sometimes gentle 
deviations, sometimes bold and even abrupt digressions, 
where the dignity of the subject seems to give the im- 
pulse, are proofs of a noble genius j as winding about 
and returning artfully to the main design are marks 
of address and dexterity. 

Aliother artifice made use of by pretenders to cri- 
ticism, is an insinuation, * that all that is good is bor- 
rowed from the ancients.' This is very common in 
the mouths of pedants, and perhaps in their hearts too j 
but is often urged by men of no great learning, for 
reasons very obvious. Now nature being still the 
same, it is impossible for any modem writer to paint 
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her otherwise than the ahdents have don6. If, for 
example, I was to describe the general's horse at the 
battle of Blenheim as my fancy represented such a 
noble beast, and that description should resemble what 
Virgil hath drawn for the horse of his hero, it would 
be almost as ill-natured to urge that I had stolen my 
description from Virgil, as to reproach the duke of 
Marlborough for fighting only like ^neas. All that the 
most exquisite judgment can perform is, out of that 
great variety of circumstances wherein natural objects 
may be considered, to select the most beautiful ; and 
to place images in such views and Ughts as will affect 
the fancy after the most delightful manner. But over 
and above a just painting of nature, a learned reader 
will find a new beauty superadded in a happy imitation 
of some famous ancient, as it revives in his mind the 
pleasure he took in his first reading such an author* 
Such copyings as these give that kind of double de«* 
light which we perceive when we look upon the 
children of a beautiful couple ; where the eye is not 
more charmed with the symmetry of the parts, than 
the mind by observing the resemblance transmitted 
from parents to their ofl&pring, and the mingled 
features of the father and the mother. The phrases of 
holy writ, and allusions to several passages in the in- 
spired writings (though not produced as proofs of 
doctrine) add majesty and authority to the noblest 
discourses of the pulpit : in like manner an imitation 
of the air of Homer and Virgil raises the dignity 
of modern poetry, and makes it appear stately and 
venerable. 

The last observation I shall make at present is upon 
the disgust taken by those critics^ who put on their 
clothes prettily, and dislike every thing that is not 
written with ease. I hereby therefore give the gen- 
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teel part of the learned world to understand, that every 
thought which is agreeable to nature, and expressed 
in language suitable to it, is written with ease. There 
are some things which must be written with strength 
which nevertheless are easy. The statue of the gla- 
diator, though represented in such a posture as strains 
every muscle is as easy as that of Venus ; because 
the one expresses strength and fury as naturally as 
the other doth beauty and softness. The passions are 
sometimes to be roused as well as the fancy to be en- 
tertained ; and the soul to be exalted and enlarged, 
as well as soothed. This often requires a raised and 
figurative style ; which readers of low apprehensions 
or soft and languid dispositions (having heard of the 
words fustian and bombast) are apt to reject as stiff 
and affected language. But nature and reason ap- 
point different garbs for different things ; and since I 
write this to the men of dress, I will ask them if a 
soldier who is to mount a breach, should be adorned 
like a beau who is spruced up for a ball' ? 



No. 13. THURSDAY, March 26, 171S.» 

Pudore et libercUitate liberos 

ReHnerCy satius eue credo qudm metu. Teb. Adelph. Att i. Sc. i. 

I esteem it. better to keep children in awe by a sense of shame and a con- 
descension to their inclinations, than by fear. 



The reader has had some account of the whole family 
of the Lizards, except the younger sons. These are 
the branches which ordinarily spread themselves, 
when they happen to be hopeful, into other houses, 
and new generations, as honourable, numerous, and 

* Steele's. 
« See No. 10. note, adfinem, and Guard. No. 15. 
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wealtliy as those from whence they are derived. For 
this reason it is, that a very peculiar regard is to be 
had to their education. 

Young men, when they are good for any thing, 
and left to their own inclinations, deMght either in 
those accompUshments we call their exercise, in the 
sports of the field, or in letters. Mr. Thomas, the 
second son, does not follow any of these with too 
deep an attention, but took to each of them enough 
never to appear ungraceiiil or ignorant. This general 
inclination makes him the more agreeable ^ and saves 
him from the imputation of pedantry. His carriage 
is so easy, that he is acceptable to all with whom he 
converses; he generally falls in with the inclination 
of his company, is never assuming, or prefers himself 
to others. Thus he always gains favour without envy, 
and has every man's good wishes. It is remarkable, 
that from his birth to this day, though he is now four 
and twenty, I do not remember that he has ever, had 
a debate with any of his playfellows or friends. 

His thoughts and present applications are to get 
into a court life; for whichj indeed I cannot but 
think him peculiarly formed : for he has joined to 
this complacency of manners a great natural sagacity, 
and can very well distinguish between things and ap- 
pearances. That way of life, wherein all men are 
rivals, demands great circumspection to avoid con- 
troversies arising from different interests ; but he who 
is by nature of a flexible temper has his work half 
done. I have been particularly pleased with his be- 
haviour towards women : he has the skill, in theit 
Conversation, to converse with them as a man would 
with those from whom he might have expectations, 
but without making requests- I do not know that I 
ever heard him make what they call a compliment^ 

^ See No/ 42. ad initium, 
VOL. I. F 
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or be particular in his address to any lady ; and yet 
I never heard any woman speak of him but with a 
peculiar regard. I believe he has been often belovedi 
but know not that he was ever yet a lover. The 
great secret among them is to be amiable without de* 
sign- He has a voluble speech, a vacant countenance, 
and easy action, which represents the fact which he 
is relating with greater delight than it would have 
been to have been present at the transaction he re- 
counts. For you see it not only your own way by 
the bare narration, but have the additional pleasure 
of his sense of it by his manner of representing it. 
There are mixied in his talk so many pleasant ironies, 
that things which deserve the severest language are 
made ridiculous instead of odious, and you see every 
thing in the most good-natured aspect it can bear. 
It is wonderfully entertaining to me to hear him sa 
exquisitely pleasant, and never say an ill-natured things 
He is with all his acquaintance the person generally 
chosen to reconcile any difference, and if it be capable 
of accommodation, Tom Lizard is an unexceptionable 
referee. It has happened to him more than once, 
that he has been employed, by each opposit?e in a pri- 
vate manner, to feel the pulse of the adversary ; and 
when each has proposed the decision of the matter 
by any whom the other should name, he has takeu 
hold of the occasion, and put on the authority assigned, 
by them both, so seasonably, that they have begun a 
new correspondence with each other, fortified by hi» 
friendship t(!) whom they both owe the value they have 
for one another, and consequently <!ronfer a greater 
measure of tiiieir good-will upon the interposer. I 
must repeat, that above all^ 4ny young man is ex^ 
edlent at raising the subject on which he speaks, 
and casting a lighfrupon it mote agreeable to his com* 
pany, than they thought the subject was capable of.. 
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He SLvmd$ aU'dmotiiiii and violence^ and nevet 13 wum 
\nit on m a&ctiooat^ occadon. QeutleneM is whal 
peculiarly distinguishes faim frooai o^her men, and 
it runs through all his words and actions* 

Mr* William, the n^xt heather^ ga oot ^ this sioooth 
mtke^ ncur «o raady to acGoiniBQd^te. himself to the 
humoursMmd indibations of other man^ but tp wej^ 
what passes with.acmie severity.. He is ever searching 
mta the first ^nngs and causes of any actioi^ or qir^ 
cumstaoc^y insomuch, that if it were not to be ex^ 
f^te^Hkat experience and conversation would allay 
that faamoar, it must inevitably turn biin to ridicule* 
B|it it is not pj-oper to break in upon an inquisitive 
temper, that is of. use to him in the way of life which 
he proposes to himself, to wit, the study ^ the law^ 
and the endeavour, to arrive at a facility in pleading* 
I have been very careful Uk kill m him any ^tetmw^ 
to follgnrr men already eminent, any farther than aa 
their succesa Is an encouragement; but make it my 
endeavour to cherish, in the principA and first place# 
his eager pursuit of aolid knpwledgeinhifiprp&Bfflon: 
for I think that clear conception will .produoe deal! 
expression, and clear expresaion proper action % 1 
never saw a man speak very well, where I coiild Wkt 
apparently observe this, and it shall be a mfaxim with 
me till I sed an instance to the contrary* Wtmi yaung 
and unexperienced men take any partkula^r ^^vmn 
for tiieir pattern, they are apt to imitate .thei99trtfi;iH¥>h 
things, to which thdr want of knowled^ makes thttt 
attribute success, and not to the real pauses of it« 
llius 0ne 'Oiay have an ok which proceeds from a jmb 
sufficiency and knowledge of tiae matter before himt 
which may naturally produce some, motion q€ his 
head And body, which might become the bench bettes 
iba£i th^bar. How painfully wrong would this be in 
a youth at his first appearance, when it is not wdl 
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even for the sergeant of the greatest weight and dig- 
nity. Bnt I will, at this time, with an hint only of 
his way of life, leave Mr. William at his study in the 
Temple. 

The youngest son, Mr. John, is now in the twen- 
tieth year of his age, and has had the good fortune 
and honour to be chosen last election fellow of All- 
Souls college in Oxfords He is very graceful in his' 
person ; has height, strength, vigour, and a certain^ 
ehearfulnesB and serenity that creates^ a sort of love,^ 
which people at first sight observe is ripening inta 
esteem* He has a sublime vein in poetry,, and a warm 
manner in recommending, either in speech or writings 
whatever he has earnestly at heart. This exceUeot 
young man has devoted himself to the service of his 
Creator J and with aii. aptitude to every agreeable 
c^uality^ and every happy talent, that could make a 
man shine in a court, or command in a camp, he is 
resolved to go into holy orders^ He is inspired with 
a true sense of that function, when chosen from a re^- 
gard to the interests of piety and virtue, and a scorn 
of whatever men call great in a transitory being,, whea 
it comes in competition with what is unchangeable 
and eternal. Whatever men would undertake from 
a passion to glory, whatever they would do for the 
service of their country, this youth has a mind pre^ 
pared to atchieve for the salvation of souls. Wbafe 
gives me great hopes that he will one day make an 
extraordinary figure in the Christian world, is, that 
his invention^ his memory, judgment and imagination, 
are always employed upon this one view; and I do not 
doubt but in my future precautions to present the 
youth^ of this age with more agreeable narrations^ 
compiled by this young man on the subject of herwc 
piety, than any they can meet with in the legends of 
love and honour*. 

• SeeNas.24. and 59. 
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No. 14. FRIDAY, March £7, 17i3> 

'Nee scUy qua iU Her^ necy m tdat^ imperet'^ OviD. Met. 1. ii 170. 

—-Nor did he know 
Which way to turn the reinB, or where to go; 
Nor would the horses, had he known, obey. Addison. 



• TO THE GUARDIAN. 
-* SIR, 

• You having in your first paper declared, 
among other things, that you will publish whatever 
you think may conduce to the advancement of the 
conversation of gendemen, I cannot but hope you will 
give my young masters, when I have told you their 
age, condition, and how they lead their lives, and who, 
though I say it, are as docile as any youths in Europe, 
a lesson which they very much want, to restrain them 
ffom the infection of bad company, and squandering 
away their time in idle and unworthy pursuits. A 
word from you, I am very well assured, will prevail 
more with them than any remonstrance they will meet 
with at home. The eldest is now about seventeen 
years of age, and the younger fifteen, born of noble 
parentage, and to plentiful fortunes. They have a 
very good father and mother, and also a governor, 
but come very seldom (except against their wills) in 
the sight of any of them. That which I obsery^ they 
have most relish to is horses and cock-fighting, which 
Ihey too well understand, being almpst positive at first 
sight to tell you which ho|-se will win the match, and 
which cock the battle ; and if you ^re of another 
opinion, will lay you what you please on their own, 
and it is odds but you lose. What I fear to be the 
greatest prejudice to them, is their keeping much 
closer to their horses' heels than their books, and con- 
s^ersing more, with their stablemen and lackies thaa 

* Stule's. 
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with their relations and gentlemen: and I apprehend, 
are at this time better skilled how {o hold fhe reins, 
and drive a coach, than to translate a verse in Virgil 
or Horace. For the other day, taking a walk abroad, 
they met accidentally in the fields with two young 
ladies, whose conversation they were very much 
pleased with, and being desirous to ingratiate them- 
selves further into their favour, prevailed with them, 
though they had never seen them before in their lives, 
to take the air in a coach of their father s which 
waited for them at the end of Gray^s-inn-lane. The 
youths ran with the wings of love, and ordered the 
coachman to wait at the town s end till they came 
back. One of our young gentlemen got up before, 
and the other behind^, to act the parts they had long, 
by the direction and example of their comrades, taken 
much pains to qualify themselves for, and so gallopped 
off. What these mean entertainments will end in, it 
is impossible to foresee } but a precaution upon that 
subject might prevent very ^eat calamities in a very 
worthy family; wfeo take in your papers, and might 
pferbaps be alarpied at what you lay before them upon 
this subject. J am, Sir, 

* Your most humble servant, 

. * T. Sv' 

« TO Tlte GUARDIAN. 
• ' I5JR, . ^ 

\ I WRIT to you on the 21st of this month, 
'^Vhich you did not think fit to tike notice c)f ; it gives 
hie the greater trouble that you did npt> because I 
0.m cbrifidfent the father of the youhg lads, whom I 
liientioned, would have considered how far what was 
skid in my letter concerned hiiiiself ; upon which it 
is now too late to reflect. His ingenious sbn, tlie 
■fcb^chman, ag^ seventeen years, has sitter that time 
5r4n away With, aftd ktaarried, one olf the girils I fip<Ae 

' See Spectator, No. SQ6. 
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<rf in my last. The manner of carrying on the in- 
trigue, as I have picked it out of the younger brother, 
who is almost sixteen, still a bachelor^ was as follows: 
One of the young women whom they met in the fields 
jeemed very much taken with my master the elder son, 
and was prevailed with to go into a cake-house not far 
off the town. The girl, it seems, acted her part so well, 
so as to enamour the boy, and make l\im inquisitive 
into her place of abode, with all other questions which 
were necessary toward further intimacy. The matter 
was so managed, that the lad was made to believe 
there was no possibility of conversing with her, by 
reason of a very severe mother, but with the utmost 
caution. What, it seems, made the mother, fprsooth, 
the more suspicious was, that because the men said 
her daughter was pretty, somebody or other would 
persuade her to marry while she was too young to 
know how to govern a family. By what I can learn, 
from pretences as shallow as this, she appeared so far 
from having a design upon her lover, that it seemed 
impracticable to him to get her, except it were car-r 
ried on with much secrecy and skill. Many were the 
interviews these lovers had in four and twenty hours 
time : for it was managed by thq mother, that he 
should run in and out as unobserved by her, and %h0 
girl be called every other instant into the next room, 
and rated (that she could not stay in a place) in his 
Rearing, The young gentleman was at last so much 
in love, as to be thought by the daughter engaged far 
enough to put it to the venture that he could not live 
without her. It was now time for the mother to ap- 
pear, who surprised the lovers together in private, 
and banished the youth her house. What is not in 
the power of love ? the charioteer, attended by his 
faithful friend the younger brother, got out the oth^, 
morning a little earlier than ordinary, and having 
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ihade a sudden friendship with a lad of their own age' 
by the force of ten shillings^, who drove a hackney 
coach, the elder brother took his post in the coach- 
box, where he could act with a great deal of skill and 
dexterity, and waited at the corner of the street where 
his mistress lived, in hopes of carrying her off under 
that disguise. The whole day was spent in expecta- 
tion of an opportunity ; but in many parts of it he 
had kind looks from a distant window, which was 
answered by a brandish of his whip, and a compass 
taken to drive round and show his activity, and rea- 
diness to convey her where she should command him. 
Upon the approach of the evening, a note was thrown 
into his coach by a porter, to acquaint him that his 
mistress and her mother should take coach exactly at 
seven o'clock; but that the mother was to be set 
down, and the daughter to go further, and call again. 
The happy minute came at last, when our hack had 
the happiness to take in his expected fare, attended 
by her mother, and the young lady with whom he had 
first met her. The mother was set down in the Strand, 
and her daughter ordered to call on her when she 
came from her cousin's an hour afterwards. The 
mother was not so unskilful as not to have instructed 
her daughter whom to send for, and how to behave 
herself when her lover should urge her consent. We 
yet know no further particulars, but that my young 
master was married last night at Knightsbridge, in 
the presence of his brother and two or three other 
persons ; and that just before the ceremony he took 
his brother aside, and asked him to marry the other 
young woman. Now, Sir, I will not harangue upon 
this adventure, but only observe, that if the education* 
of this compound creature had been more careful aa 
to his rational part, the animal life in him had not, 

« Then probably the common fare for a day. 
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^erhapsi been so forward, but he might hdve waited 
fonger before he was a husband. However, as the 
^hole town will in a day or two know the names, 
persons, and other circumstances, I think this pro- 
perly lies before your Guardianship to consider for 
Ihe admonition of others ; but my young master^s 
fate is irrevocable. I am. Sir, 

< Your most humble servant^' 



No. 15. SATURDAY, March 28, 1713 * 

. . . . . ■ ■ I I » I . ■ . . c 

^^Mi qmvit, 
Speret idem, iudet 7nidtum,frustraque laboret, 

Ausus idem Hor. Art Poet. v. 240. 

\ AH men will try, and hope to write as well. 

And (not without mueh pains) be undeceiv'd. KoecoMHo^. 



I CAME yesterday into the parlour, where I found Mrs. 

* Steele's. : 

*» See No. 10, note ad finem, * The Publisher to the Reader,' coming 
from Steele himself, is almost the only authentic source t>f information 
concerning the writen of the Guardito. It appean on the face of it, to 
leave us at a los? to distinguish the particular papen of most of tbe authors 
jfchere mentioned. Nevertheless, by a judicious attention to itj an examiner 
of penetration and sagacity, reading carefully with that view, may make 
shrewd guesses, and be able to assign each paper to its writer^ -^ich great 
]^G(ri9iiWlity. The aonotator noted his own conjectures, presuming that as 
they sprang from the combination of a variety of little circumstances that 
can hardly occur in one view to a common reader, they might not be alto- 
gether unworthyof notice and farther eonsideration. They originated from 
•warily sifting the conjectures of others, or rest on little thirigs separately 
ta^en of little consequence, and only considerable when taken collectively. 
After all as they authenticate nothing sufficiently to inake what was dubious 
certain, and at best bear some similitude to the pretty card-buildings of 
children, I purpose for the futi^re to j^p them solely for my own amuse- 
ment, and to leave what I once conceived to be a rightful part of my province 
entirely free tod open to every reader. I only take the liberty to say here, 
that for all I know, liiardly pretend to determine for myself, whether this 
paper was written by Mr. John Hughes, or Mr. Ince, though vanous circum- 
stances too minute to mention, incline me to think the right of assignment 
lies between theni. Some survivingfriend of Mir. Ince, may be able to spedc 
Ijsore decisively, and this is said, igEor4er to elicit such information. 
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Cotnelia, my kdy's third daughter, all akme, reading 
e paperi which, as I afterwards found, ccmtained a 
popy of verses upon love and friqnd$hip- She, I be- 
lieve, apprehended that I had glanced my eye upoa 
the paper, and by the order and disposition of the lines 
might distii:^uish that they were poetry ; and therer 
fore, with an innocent confusion in her face, she tol4 
ine I might read them if I pleased, and so withdrew. 
By the hand, at first sight, I could not guess whether 
they came from a beau or a lady ; but having put on 
my spectacles, and perused them carefully, I found 
by some peculiar modes in spelling, and a certain ne- 
gligence in grammar, that it was a female sonnet. I 
have since learned, that she hath a correspondent in 
the country, who is as bookish as herself; that they 
write to one another by the names of Astrea and Do- 
rinda, and are mightily admired for their easy lines. 
As I should be loth to have a poetess in our family, 
and yet am unwilling harshly to cross the bent of a 
young lady's genius, I chose rather to throw together 
;some thoughts upon that kind of poetry which is dis- 
tinguished by the name of Easy, than to risk the fame 
of Mrs. Cornelia's friend, by exposing her work td 
public view. 

I have said, in a foregoing paper ^ that every 

thought which is agreeable to nature, and expressed 

in a language suitable to it, is written with ease : which 

I oflfered in answer to those who ask for ease in all 

lands of poetry j and it is so far true, as it states the 

notion of easy writing in general, as that is opposed 

to what is forced or affected. But as there is an easy 

mien, and easy dress, peculiarly so called j so there is 

f sort of poetry. In order to write easily, it ii^ 

ary in the first place to think easily. Now, ac» 

g to different subjects, men think differently ; 
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imger^ fyfy, am) tbe rough passions, awaken strong 
thoughts; ^bryjjgrandeui:, power, raise great thoughts j 
Jove, melancholy, soUtude, and whatever gently 
touches the soul, inspire easy thoughts. 

Of the thoughts suggested by these gentle subjects 
there are some whigh may be set off by style and or- 
tlament. Others there are, which Idle more simply 
they are conceived, and the more clearly they are 
expressed, give the soul proportionably the more 
pleasing .emotions. The %ures ofstyle added to them 
serve only to hide a beauty,, however gracefully they 
are put on, and are thrown away like paint upon a 
fine complexion. But here not only liveliness of 
fancy is requisite to exhibit a great variety of images; 
but also niceness of judgment to cull out those, which, 
without the advantage of foreign art, will shine by 
.their own intrinsic beauty. By these means, what- 
soever seems to demand labour being rejected, that 
only which appears to be easy and natural will come 
in ; and so art will be hid by art, which is the per- 
fection of easy writing. 

I will suppose an author to be really possessed with 
tbe passion which he writes upon, and then we shall 
see how he would acquit himself. This I take to be 
the safest way to form a judgment of him : since if 
be be not truly moved, he must at least work up his 
imagination as near as possible, to resemble reality. I 
choose to instance in love, which is observed to have 
produced the most finished performances in this kind, 
A lover will be full of sincerity, that he may be be* 
lieved by his mistress ; he will therefore tliink simply; 
he will express himself perspicuously, that he may not 
perplex her; he will therefore write unaffectedly. 
Peep reflections are made by a head uaidisturbed j 
and points of wit and fancy are the work of an heart 
at ease ; these two dangers then, into which poets 
are apt "tb run, are efiectually remoyed out of the 
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lover's way. The selecting proper circurnstance&, and 
placing them in agreeable lights, are the finest secrets 
of all poetry, but the recollection of little circumstance* 
is the lover's sole meditation, and relating them plea^ 
singly, the business of his life. Accordingly we find 
that the most celebrated authors of this rank excel in 
love verses, Oiit of ten thousand instances I shall 
name one, which I think the most delicate and tender 
'I ever saw, 

' * To myself I sigh often, without knowing why ; 

And when absent from Phyllis, mediinks I could die.' 

A man who hath ever been in love will be touched 
ut the reading of these lines ; and every one, who now 
feels that passion, actually feels that they are true. 

From what I have advanced it appears, how diffi^ 
tult it is to write easily. But when easy writings fall 
Into the hands of an ordinary reader, they appear to 
him so natural and unlaboured, that he immediately 
resolves to write, and fancies that all he hath to do is 
to take no pains. Thus he thinks indeed simply, but 
the thoughts, not being chosen with judgment, are not 
beautiful: he, it is true, expresses himself plainly, 
but flatly withal. Again, if a man of vivacity takes 
it in his head to write this way, what self-denial must 
he undergo, when bright points of wit occur to his 
fancy ! How difficult will he find it to i-eject florid 
iphrases, and pretty embellishments of style ! So true 
it is, that simplicity of all things is the hardest to be 
tropied, and ease to be acquired with the greatest la- 
bour. Our family knows very well how ill Lady 
'Flaine looked, when she imitated Mrs. Jane in a plaiii 
black suit. And, I remember, when Frank Courtly 
was saying the other day, that any man might write 
easy*, I only asked him, if he thought it possible that 
squire Hawthorn should ever come into a room as he 

^ Blockheadsj said Congreve, suppose easy writing to be what any man 
tan easily write. See Guardian, No. 12, 
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did ? He made me a very handsome bow, and answer- 
ed with a smile, *Mr. Ironside, you have convinced 



me.* 



I shall conclude this paper by observing that pas- 
toral poetry^ which is the most considerable kind of 
easy writing, hath the oflenest been attempted with ill 
success, of any sort whatsoever. I shall, therefore, 
in a little time, communicate my thoughts upon that 
subject to the public '. 



No. Iff. MONDAY, March 80, 1718. » 

— Ne forte pudori 
Sit tiln mrtsa fyrce toUers^ et cantor Apollo. Hor. An Poet. r. 40^. 

Blush not to patropise the muse's skill. 



Two mornings ago a gentleman came in to my lady 
Lizard's tea-table, who is distinguished in town by 
the good taste he is known to have in polite writings, 
especially such as relate to love and gallantry. The 
figure of the man had something odd and grotesque 
in it, though his air and -manner were genteel and easy, 
and his wit agreeable* The ladies, in. complaisance 
to him, turned the discourse to poetry. This soon 
gave him an occasion of producing two new songs to 
the company; which, he saidi he would venture to 
recommend as complete performances. The first, 
continued he, is by a gentleman of an unrivalled repu- 
tation in every kind of writing"; and the second by 

* Steele's.— See Na 10. note, adfinenu 
1 See Nos. 22. 23. 28. 50. 32. and 40. It is supposed, and appears very 
credible, that Mr. Tickell was the author of this Number, and of the fol- 
lowing papers on pastoral poetry, excepting No. 40. Mr. A. Philips is likewise 
supposed to have written this paper, and some of the numbers here re- 
ferred to. They aire meiitioned together by Steele; and perhaps these 
papers might be their joint productions ; and Addison, with whom they both 
lived familiarly, might have had some share in them all. See The Pub- 
lisher to the Reader, and No. 10. note, adfinem, 
M Probably Addison. 
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a lady who does me the honour to be in love with tae, 
because I am not handsome. Mrs. Annabella upon 
this (who never lets slip an occasion of doing sprightly 
things) gives a twitch to the paper with a finger and 
a thumb, and snatches it out or the gentleman's hands : 
then casting her eye over it with a seeming impa- 
tience, she read us the songs ; and in a very obliging' 
manner, desired the gentleman would let her have a 
copy of them, together with his judgment upon song» 
in general ; that I may be able, said she, to judge of 
gallantries of this nature, if ever it should be my for- 
tune to have a poetical lover. The gentleman com- 
plied; and accordingly Mrs. Annabella, the very 
next morning, when she was at her toilet, had the 
following packet delivered to her by a spruce valet 
de chambre. 

THE FIRST SONG. 
I. 

On Belvidera's bosQm lying, 
Wishing, panting, sighing, dying. 
The cold regardless maid to move. 
With unavailing prayers I sne : 

* You first have taught me how to love. 

Ah teaeh me to be h^py too ! ' 

IT* 

Bat she, alas I unkindly wise, 
To all my sigha ^nd tears replifs, 

* 'Tis escry pcudent mftld's concern 
. H^r Idvei^S; fon4^e9s^ to improye ; 

If to be happy you sljall learn. 
You quickly would forget to love/ 

THE SECOND SOKG". 

Boast not, mistaken swain, thy art 
To please my partial eyes ; 

B This song, in Mr. Aikin's Collection^ is ascribed to Mr. Philips, but na 
authority is given for thie anyngiim^ ^ If it be just, probably Mr. Philips 
was the author of this paper. 
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The charms llial hn^e rabdsed my hearty 
Another may de$pise« 

II. 
Thy face is to my humour made. 

Another it may fright : 
Perhaps, by some fond whim b^ay'd» 

In oddness I delight 

III. 
Vain youth, to your conftwioii khoir, 

Tis to my love's excess 
You all your fancy'd beauties owe. 
Which fade as that grows less. 
IV. ' 

For your own sake, if not for mine» 

You should preserve my fire : 
l^nce you, my swain, no more will shine. 

When I no more admire. 



By me, indeed, you are allowed 

The wonder of your kind ; 
But be not of my judgiAent proud, 
^ Whom, lore fats neodered bUnd. 

' TO MRS. ANNABELhA UZARD. 
* MADAM, 

* To let jou see how absolute your cwn- 
9aai|d9 are over me, and to convince you of the opi^ 
uion I have of your good sense, I shall, without a«y 
preamble of coiqpliments, give you my thoiiglhte 
Jtpm S<Mig«-writing, in the same ord^r as they have 
occurred to me. Only ^low me, in my own d0fe(n<?0, 
1f> s^y, thfit I do not remembeo: ev^ tp have met with, 
any piec? ^criticism upon this suJbgect'' ; so that if Z 
err, qr spenj singular in my opiniip^s, ydu will be the^ 
morp fit Ulberty tp differ from tbefn, since I do not: 
pretend to support them by wy authotily. : 

; « The cumntB iTiider may find instnitstive and dfigant aDfieftfiiniiMat on 
the subject of this pap/er, intbe pcn^s^ |if the in^enipus l(sa}r^ qp'S^nf-^-; 
#ritmg;^&cl TMntedf6rXJohnton,£ondL2 voisV^ 
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* In all agefs, andin every nation where poetry has 
been in fashion, the tribe of sonneteers have been 
very numerous. Every pert young fellow that has a 
roving fancy, and the least jingle of verse in his head, 
sets up for a writer of songs, and resolves to immor- 
taUze his bottle or his mistress. What a world of in- 
sipid productions in this kind have we been pestered 
with since the revolution, to go no higher ! This, no 
doubt, proceeds in a great measure from not forming 
a right judgment of the nature of these little compo- 
sitions. It is true, they do not require an elevation 
of thought, nor any extraordinary capacity, nor any 
extensive knowledge ; but then they demand great 
regularity, and the utmost nicety ; and exact purity of 
style, with the most easy and flowing numbers ; an 
elegant and unaffected turn of wit, with one uniform 
and simple design. Greater works cannot well be 
without some inequalities and oversights, • and they 
are in them pardonable; but a song loses all its lustre 
if it be. not polished with the greatest accuracy. The 
smallest blemish in it, like a flaw in a jewel, takes off 
the whole value of it. A isong is, as it were, a little 
image in enamel, that requires all the nice touches of 
the pencil, a gloss and a smoothnesis, with those delicate 
finishing strokes, which would be superfluous andl 
thrown away upon larger figures, where the strength 
and boldness of a masterly hand gives all the grace. 

* Since you may have recourse to the French and 
English translations, you will not accuse me of ped^ 
antiy, when I tell you that Sappho, Anacreon, and 
Horace in some of his shorter lyrics, are the com- 
pletest models for little odes or sonnets. You will- 
find them generally pursuing a single thought in their' 
songs, which is driven to a point, without those in- 
terruptions and deviations so frequent in the modern 
writers of this order. To do justice to the French^ 
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jre is no living language that abormds so mticti in 
good songs. ITie genius of the people, and ihe idiom 
of their tongue, seems adapted to compositions of fhis 
sort Our writers generally crowd into one song 
materials enough for several ; and so they starve every 
thought, by endeavouring to nurse tip more than one 
at a time. They give you a string of imperfect son- 
nets, instead of one finished piece, which is a fault 
Mr. Waller (whose beauties cannot be too much ad- 
mired) sometimes falls into. But, of all our countiy- 
men, none are more defective in their «ongs, through 
a redundancy of wit, than Dr. Donne, and Mr. Cow- 
ley. In them, one point of wit flashes so fast upon 
another, that the reader's attention is dazzled by the 
continual sparkling o£ their imagination ; you find a 
new design started almost in ev^ 1^, and you come 
to the end without the satisfaction of seeing any one 
of them executed. 

^ A song should be eotidacted Kke an epi^am ; 
and the only difference between them is, that the one 
does not wquire the lyric numbers, aaid is usvudly em« 
ployed tqMpn satirical ncoasions ; wfaueas the businenr 
of die otiier, for the most part, is to e^^ress (as my 
lord Rosoommoa translates it from Hofaoe) 

* Love's pieadng cares^ and the free joys of wine.* 

« I slk^il xy^nclude what I have to S9.y uppn this sub- 
jjact^ by obs^rvjj^gy that the French do very often con- 
foi^ the jsoc^ axxd the ^pigram» ^d take t^ne p»& 
reciprocally for the other. An instance of which 1 
ahall ^ye jiou in a remaxkable ^pigxam which pa^^s 
eurreirt abroad for an excelleiit «oag. 

* Tu paries tnal par-tout 4e saoi, 
Je dis du bien par-tout de toi ; 
Quel inalheur est le notre? 
L'on ne croit ni Tun fn Tautre.' 

VOL. I. G 
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' For the satisfaction of such of your friends as may 
not understand the original, I shaU venture to trans- 
late it after my fashion, so as to keep strictly to the 
turn of thought, at the expence of losing something 
in the poetry and versification. 

< Thou speakest always ill of me, 
I always speak well of thee : 
But spite of all our noise and pother. 
The world believes nor one nor t'other/ 

* Thus, Madam, I have endeavoured to comply 
with your commands j not out of any vanity of erecting 
myself into a critic, but out of an earnest desire of 
being thought, upon all occasions. 

Your most obedient servant'*.'' 



No. lY. TUESDAY, March SI, 1713. » 

— Minimumque Ubidine peccant. Juv. Sat.vi. 154. 

Lust 18 the smallest un they own. D&ydsn. 



If it were possible to bear up against the force of 
ridiciile, which fashion has brought upon people for 
acknowledging a veneration for the most sacred things^ 
a man might say that the time we now are in* is set 
apart for humiliation ; and all our actions should at 
present more particularly tend that way. I remember 
about thirty years ago an eminent divine, who was 
also most exactly well bred, told his congregation at 
Whitehall, that if they did not vouchsafe to give their 

♦ Steele's. 

P Hie reader will please to carry this along with him; that wherever a- 
paper is not ascribed siinply to Steele, but with the addition o£* See No. IC 
and note/ or a reference to No. 14. the annotator at the time doubted the 
strict propriety of the ass^ment, though he could not then positively g^ve 
any other on sufficient authority. The most fastidious reader can hardly 
be more weary of conjectures^ or more scrupulous about authorities^ than. 
(he annotator. 

* Viz. Lent. 
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lives a new turn, they must certainly go to a place 
which he did not think fit to name in that courtly 
audience'. It is with me as with that gentleman. 
I would, if possible, represent the errors of life, espe- 
cially those arising from what we call gallantry, in 
such a manner as the people of pleasure may read me. 
In this case I must not be rough to gentlemen and 
ladies, but speak of sin as a gentleman. It might not 
perhaps be amiss, if, therefore, I should call my pre- 
sent precaution A Criticism upon Fornication ; and, 
by representing the unjust taste they have who affect 
that way of pleasure, bring a distaste upon it among 
all those who are judicious in their satisfactions. I 
will be bold then to lay it down for a rule, that he 
who follows this kind of gratification, gives up much 
greater delight by pursuing it, than he can possibly 
enjoy from it. As to the common women and the 
stews, there is no one but will allow this assertion at 
first sight J but if it will appear, that they who deal 
with those of the sex who are less profligate, descend 
to greater basenesses than if they frequented brothels, 
it should, methinks, bring this iniquity under some 
discountenance. The rake, who without sense of 
character or decency wallows and ranges in common 
houses, is guilty no farther than of prostituting him- 
self, and exposing his health to diseases: but the man 
of = gallantry cannot pursue his pleasures without 
treachery to some man he ought to love, and making 
despicable the woman he admires. To live in a con- 
tinual deceit : to reflect upon the dishonour you do 
some husband, father, or brother, who does not deserve 
this of you, and whom you would destroy did you 
know they did the like towards you, are circumstances 
which pall the appetite, and give a man of any sense 
of • honour very painful mortification. What more 

r Pope's < Deafly and ears polite.' A. 
G 2 
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need be said against a gentleman's delight, than that 
he himself thinks himself a base man in pursuing it ; 
when it is thoroughly considered he gives up his very 
being as a man of integrity who commences gallant ? 
Let him or her who his guilty this way but weigh the 
matter a little, and the criminal will find that those 
whom they most esteemed are of a sudden become 
the most disagreeable companions ; nay, their good 
qualities are grown odious and painful. It is said> 
people who have the plague have a delight in com*- 
municating the infection ; in like manner, the sense 
of shame, which is never whcJly overcome,, inclines 
the guilty this way to contribute to the destructkm 
of others. And women are pleased to introduce more 
women into the same condition, though they can have 
no other satisfaction from it, than that the infamy is 
shared among greater numbers, which they flatter 
themselves eases the burden of each particular person^ 

It is a most melancholy consideration, that for mo- 
mentary sensations of joy, obtained by stealth, men 
are forced into a constraint of aU their words and 
actions in the general and ordinary occurrences of 
life. It is an impossibility in this case to be faithful 
to one person, without being false to all the rest of 
the world. The gay figures in which poetical men 
of loose morals have placed this kind of stealth are 
but feeble consolations, when a man is inclined to 
soliloquy or meditation upon his past life ; flashes of 
wit can promote joy, but they cannot aUay grief. 

Disease, sickness, and misfortune, are what all men 
living are liable to ; it is therefore ridiculous and mad 
to pursue, instead of shunning, what must add to out 
anguisli under disease, sickness, or misfortune. It is 
possible there may be those whose bloods are too 
warm to admit of those compunctions : if there are 
such, I am sure they are laying vp store for them : 
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but I have better hopes of those who have not yet 
erased the impressions and advantages of a good edu- 
cation and fortune ; they may be assured, that who- 
ever wholly gives themselves up to lust, will soon find 
it the least fault they are guilty of. 

Irreconcileable hatred to those they have injured, 
mean shifts to coyer their offences, envy and malice 
to the innocent, and a general sacrifice of all that is 
good natured or praiseworthy when it interrupts them, 
will possess all their faculties, and make them utter 
strangers to the noble pleasures which flow from 
honour und virtue. Happy Are they, who from the 
visitation of sickness, or any other accident, are 
awakened from a course which leads to an insensi- 
bility of the greatest enjoyments inhuman life. 

A Prench author, giving an account of a yery 
agreeable man, in whose character he mingles good 
jjualities and infirmities rather than vices and virtues, 
tells the foUowing story : 

* Our knight,' says he, * was pretty much addicted 
to the most fashionable of all faults* He had a loose 
rogue for a lackey, not a little in his favour, though 
he had no othej name for him when he spoke of him 
but ^* the rascal," or, to him, but " sirrah.^' One 
morning when he was dressing, ^ Sirrah,** says he, 
*^ be sure you bring home this evening a pretty wench." 
The fellow was a person of diligence and capacity, and 
had for some time addressed himself to a decayed old 
gentlewoman, who had a young maiden to her daugh- 
ter, beauteous as an angel, not yet sixteen years of age. 
The mother's extreme poverty, and the insinuations 
of this artful lackey concerning the soft disposition 
and generosity of his master, made her consent to de- 
liver up her daughter. But many were the intreaties 
and representations of the mother to gain her child's 
consent to an section, which she said she abhorred, at 
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the same time she exhorted her to it ; " but child/' 
says she, " can you see your mother die for hunger?" 
The virgin argued no longer, but bursting into tears, 
said she would go any where. The lackey conveyed 
her with great obsequiousness and secrecy to his mas- 
ter's lodging, and placed her in a commodious apart- 
ment till he came home. The knight, who knew his 
man never failed of bringing in his prey, indulged his 
genius at a banquet, and was in high humour at an 
entertainment with ladies, expecting to be received in 
the evening by one as agreeable as the best of them. 
When he came home, his lackey met him with a saucy 
and joyful familiarity, crying out, " She is as hand- 
some as an angel (for there is no other simile on these 
occasions) j but the tender fool has wept till her eyes 
are swelled and bloated; for she is a maid and a 
gentlewoman." With that he conducted his master 
to the room where she was, and retired. The knight, 
when he saw her bathed in tears, said in some sur- 
prise, " Do not you know, young woman, why you 
are brought hither?*' The unhappy maid fell on her 
knees, and with many interruptions of sighs and tears, 
said to him " I know, alas ! too well why I am brought 
hither ; my mother, to get bread for her and myselfj 
has sent me to do what you pleased ; but would it 
would please Heaven I could die, before I am added 
to the number of those miserable wretches who live 
without honour !" With this reflection she wept anew, 
and beat her bosom. The knight, stepping back from 
her, said, " I am not so abandoned as to hurt your 
innocence against your will.'' 

* The novelty of the accident surprised him into 
virtue ; and, covering the young maid with a cloak, 
he led her to a relation's house, to whose care he re- 
commended her for that night. The next morning 
Jie sent for her mother, and asked her if her daughter 
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^Bs a maid ? The mother assured him^ that when she 
delivered her to his servant, she was a stranga: to 
man. " Are not you then," replied the knight, " a 
wicked woman to contrive the debauchery of your 
own child ?" She held down her fiu^e with fear and 
shame, and in her confusion uttered, some broken 
words concerning her poverty. " Far be it," said the 
gentleman, " that you should relieve yourself from 
want by a much greater evil : your daughter is a fine 
young creature ; do you know of none that ever spoke 
of her fOT a wife ?'^ The mother answered, «* There 
k an honest man in our neighbourhood that loves her, 
who has often said he would marry her with two 
hundred pounds." The knight ordered his man to 
reckon ojut that sum, with an addition of fifty to buy 
the bride clothes, and fifty more as a help to her mo- 
ther/ 

I appeal to all the gallants in the town, whether 
possessing all the beauties in Great Britain could give 
half the pleasure as this young gentleman had in the 
reflection of having relieved a miserable parent from 
guilt and poverty, an innocent virgin from public 
shame, and bestowing a virtuous wife upon an honest 
man? 

Though all men who are guilty this way have not 
fortunes or opportunities for making such atonements 
for their vices, yet all men may do what is certainly in 
their power at this good season*. For my part I do not 
care how ridiculous the mention of it may be, provided 
I hear it has any good consequence upon the wretched, 
that I recommend the most abandoned and miserable 
of mankind to the charity of all in prosperous condi- 
tions under the same guilt with those wretches. The 
Lock hospital in Kent-street, South wark, for men;, 
that in Kingsland for women is a receptacle for all 

• Viz. Lent 
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8iiffer<»r» mai^d by this iniq«Hy !. Pemtents should 
in thck own hearts take upon them all the shame ancj 
sorrow they hdve escaped ; and it would l>ecome them 
to make an oblatio«i for their crimes, by charity to 
those upon whom vice appears in that utmost misery 
^nd deformity, which they themselves are free from 
by their better fortune, rather than greater innocence. 
It would quicken our compassion in this case if we 
considered there may be objects there, who would now 
moy^horror and loatihing, that we have once embraced 
with transport j and as we are men of honour (for I 
must not speak as we are Christians) let us not deserj 
i^ui friends for the loss of their noses. 

BBiifertBaS«BSaSBBSS 



No. 18. WEDNESDAY, April 1, 1713.* 

T^Aninupque oapacet 
$otds, undiBinay'd by death. 



T^Aninupque oapacet 



The ptospeipt of death is so gloomy and dismal, that 
if it were comtantly before our eyes, it would embitter 
^l th§ sweets of life. The gracioiis author of our 

* Steele'^. 
* Both these hospitals were originally founded for lepers ; and being ap^ 
pend^es to the city hospitals^ were afterwards applied to the relief of pa^ 
tients of the description above alladed to. Though the foupdation in 1747 
of fl ia^er hospital near Hyde-park comer, for the e3q[>ress purposes to which 
these had been appropriated, with the increased conyeniences and reve- 
nues of the city hospitals, having rendered the continuance of the smaller 
otoes unriecessary; it becomes our province to say that both of them have 
been rebidh; shide the publication of this paper. That in Kent-street, n 
small neat edifice, with a row of trees before, a garden behind, and a ynM 
liext the street, is still in use ; and has at its south end the original chapel- 
walk, buiit at the beginning of the last century. The house at Kingsland 
which h^s long been applied to other purposes, is a large brick binlding^ 
well adapted to the uses for which it was intended, and ac^oins the small 
old chapel of ease belonging to Islington parish, where the patients had an 
c^^oHimify of attending the service of the church without being themselves 
s^. At the end of the building was a dial with d^is motto. Post volupta-^ 
tem muericordia^ N. 
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being hajth tl^erefore so fcnrmed us, that we are capable 
of many pleasing sensations and reflections, and meet 
with so many amusements and solicitudes, as divert 
our thoughts froi» dwelling upon an evil, which, by 
reasoQ of its seeming distance^ makes but languid imt 
pressions upon the mind. But bow distant soever 
the time of our death may be, since it is certain that 
we must die, it is necessary to allot some portion of 
our life to consider the end of it ; and ii is highly 
convenient to fix som^ stated times to meditate upon 
the final period of our existence here. The principle 
of self-love, as we are men, will make us enquire, what 
is like to become of us after our dissolution ; and our 
conscience, as we are Christians, will inform us, that 
accoixiing to the good or evil of our actions here, we 
shall be translated to the mansions of eternal bliss or 
n^isery.^ When this is seriously weighed, we must 
think it madness to be unprepared against that blacic 
moment ; but when we reflect that perhaps that blacl^ 
moment may be to-night, how watchful ought we to 
bel 

I was wonderfully ajOTected with a discourse I luwl 
lately with a clergyman of my acquaintance upon 
this heiid, which was to this effect : * The consider^t 
ation,' said the good man, * that my being is precari^r 
ous, moved me many years ago to make a resolution, 
which I have diligently kept, and to which I owe the 
greatest satisfaction th^t a mortal man can enjoy. 
Every night before I address myself in private to my 
Creator, I lay my hand upon my heart, and ask my- 
self, whether if God should require my soul of me 
this night, I could hope for mercy from him ? The 
bitter agonies I underwent in this my first acquaintance 
with myself were so far from throwing me into despair 
of that mercy which is over all God's works, that they 
rather proved motives to greater circumspection iu 
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my future conduct. The bftener I exercised myself 
in meditations of this kind, the less was my anxiety j 
and by making the thoughts of death familiar, what 
was at first so terrible arid shocking is become the 
sweetest of my enjoyments. These contemplations 
have indeed made me serious, but not sullen ; nay, 
they are so far from having soured my temper, that 
as I have a mind perfectly composed, and a secret 
spring of joy in my heart, so my conversation is plea- 
sant, and my countenance serene. I taste all the in- 
nocent satisfactions of life pure and sincerle ; I have 
no share in pleasures that leave a sting behind them, 
nor am I cheated with that kind of mirth " in the 
midst of which there is heaviness.*' * 

Of all the professions of men, a soldier's chiefly 
should put him upon this religious vigilance. His 
duty exposes him to such hazards, that the evil which 
to men in other stations may seem far distant, to him 
is instant and ever before his eyes. The consideration, 
that what men in a martial life purchase is gained 
with danger and labour, and must, perhaps, be parted 
with very speedily, is the cause of much licence and 
riot. As moreover it is necessary to keep up the 
spirits of those who are to encounter the most terrible 
dangers^ offences of this nature meet with great in- 
dulgence. But there is a courage better founded 
than this animal fury. The secret assurance, that all 
IB right within, that if he falls in battle, he will the more 
speedily be crowned with true glory, will add strength 
to a warrior's arm, and intrepidity to his heart. 

One of the most successful stratagems whereby 
Mahomed became formidable, was the assurance that 
impostor gave his votaiies, that whoever was slain in 
battle should be immediately conveyed to that lux- 
urious paradise his wanton fancy had invented. The 
ancient Druids taught a doctrine which had the same 
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effect, though with this difference from Mahomed's, 
That the souls of the slain should transmigrate into 
other bodies, and in them be rewarded according to 
the degrees of their merits This is told by Lucan 
with his usual spirit 

* You teach that souls, from fleshy chains unbound, 
Seek not pale shades and Erebus profound. 
But fleeting hence to other regions stray. 
Once more to mix with animated clay ; 
Hence death's a gap (if men may trust the lore) 
'Twixt lives behind and ages yet before. 
A blest fnistake! which fate's dread power disarms; 
And spurs its vot'ries on to war's alarms ; 
Lavish of life, they rush with fierce delight 
Amidst the legions, and provoke the fight; 
Cermatchixig death, and freely cast away 
That loan of life the gods are bound to pay.' 

Our gallant countryman, sir Philip Sidney, was a 
noble example of courage and devotion. I am par- 
ticularly pleased to find that he hath translated the 
whole book of Psalms into English verse. A friend 
of mine informs me, that he hath the manuscript by 
him, which is said in the title to have been done * By 
the most noble and virtuous Gent. Sir Philip Sidney, 
Knight".* Tbey having been never printed, I shall 
present the public with one of them, which my cor- 
respondent assures me he hath faithfully transcribed, 
and whereia I have taken the liberty only to alter 
pne word. 

T. 

NiGH seated vi^ere the river flows. 

That watereth Babel's thankful plain. 

Which then our tears, in pearled rows. 
Did help to water with the rain : 

n Has not Mr. Wharton settled it that only apart of the book of psalms 
\was translated, and that by sir Philip's sister? A. 

» J)t, JDonne's Poems, &c, Ps. 137. p. 284. edit. 17t9. 24to, 
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Th^ tbonght of Skm bred such woet^ 
Tbat thougb our hiurpf we did retaLo, 
Yet u£f^le$s and untouched there. 
On willows only hangM they were. 

II. 
Kow while our harps were hanged so. 

The men whose captives then we laj» 
Did on our griefs insulting go, 

And more to grieve us thus did say; 
"You that of music make such show, 
Come sing us now a Sion's lay : 
Oh no ! we have no voice nor hand 
For such a song in such a land. 

III. 
Though far I be, sweet Sion hill, 

In foreign soil jexil'd from thee, 
Yet let my hand forget bis skill 

If erer thou forgotten be ; 
And let my tongue fast glewed still 
Unto my roof, lie mute in me ; 
If thy neglect within n>e $pring. 
Or aught I do, but Salem sing. 

IV. 

But thou, O Lord, shalt not forget 

To quit the plains of Edom's race. 
Who causelessly, yet hotly, set 

Thy holy city to deface^ 
Did thus the bloody victors whet. 

What time they entered first the place, 
* Down, down with it at any hand, 
Make all ^ waste, let nothing stand/ 

V. 

And Babylon, that didst us waste, 

Thyself shall one day wasted be : 
And happy he, who, what thou hast 

Unto us done, shall do to thee ; 
Like bitterness shall make thee taste. 

Like woeful objects make thee sec ; 
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Tea, huppy w)k> thy lifdt ones 

Shall take and dadi agatnat the atones ^ 

♦♦♦Adr. Fottheb«MfttofSig«oi»Albei«trttiJtomwio,atiip.^^^ 
ford's great dandiig room, over against the Tennift-court, in Jaznes'k-street^ 
near the Hay-market, on Thursday, the 9th instant, will be a concert of 
vocal and mstrumental muac. Performing several songs ont of the newect 
operas, some one and two tronpeti, with variety of mr ooBoertiOB far 
flutes, hautboy, and other instruments. Con^oeed by Mr. Corbett;, Mid 
performed by him and the best masters in the opera. To b^in at 6 o'clock. 
lldcets may fachad at the place of performaace, half a guiaea each, GwmL 
io folio. 



ssaaaaBBBBBaBBBBaBs 
No. 19. THURSDAY, April tt, 1713.* 

i^<? te semper inops agUet vexetque cupido/ 
Nepavor, et rertan medtocrUer tdHium tpe$, 

H«a. lEp.xv]ii*98«^ 

Lest avarice, tftill poor^ distmb tUne ease ; 

Or fears should ^ake, or cares thy mind abuse. 

Or Ardent hope for things of little use. CaEECflT. 



It was prettfly observed by acmebody c<moerpmg 
the great vices, that thefre are t^ree which give plea- 
sure, as covetonsness, gluttony, and lust ; oxie» which 
tastes of nathmg but pain, as envy ; the rest have % 
mixture of pleasure ttnd pain, as nxkger and pride* 
But when a man considers the state of his owa mifidy 
about which every member <rf the GhristiMi woiid is 
supposed at tiiiis time to be employed, lie wffl find 
that the best defence against vice is presernBg the 
Worthiest part of his own spirit pure from any greift 
offence against it. There is a magnanimity ^fAiiok 
makes us look upon ourselves witfe -dizain, after we 
have been betrayed by sudden desire, opportunity of 
gain, the absence of a person who ex(?elsiiis, the ftult 
of a servant, or the ill fortune df an adversary, kito 
the gratification of lust, covetousness, envy, rage, or 
pride J when the more subhme part of our aerris li 

* Steele's. 
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kept alive, and we have not repeatedinfirmities until 
they become vicious habits. 

The vice of covetousness is what enters deepest into 
the soul of any other ; and you may have seen men, 
otherwise. the most agreeable creatures in the world, 
so seized with the desire of being richer, that they 
shall startle at indifferent things, and live in a conti- 
Aual guard and watch over themselves from a remote 
fear of expence. No pious man can be so circun>- 
spect in the care of his conscience, as the covetous* 
man is in that of his pocket. 

If a man would preserve his own spirit, and his na- 
tural approbation of higher and more worthy pursuits^ 
he could never fall into this littleness, but his mind 
would be still open to honour and virtue, in spite of 
infirmities and relapses. But what extremely dis- 
courages me in my precautions as a Guardian, is, that 
there is an universal defection from the admiration (^ 
virtue. . Riches and outward splendor have taken up 
the.{Jace of it ; : and no man thinks he is mean, if he 
isr not poor. But alas ! this despicable spirit debases 
oyr very being, aqd makes our passions take a new 
turn.ftom.their natural bent. 

It was;a c^-use of great sorrow and melancholy to 
nie some nights ago at a play, to see a crowd in the 
hi^its of the gentry of England stupid to the noblest 
sentiments we have. The circumstance happened in 
the scene of distress betwixt Percy and Anna Bulien : 
Qqe of the centinels who stood on the stage, to pre- 
vent the disorders which the most unmannerly race 
of young men that ever were seen in any age frequent- 
ly raise in public assemblies, upon Percy's beseech- 
ing to be heard, burst into tears ; upon which the 
greater part of the audience fell into a loud and igr 
norant laughter; which others, who were tonched 
with the liberal compassion in the poor fellow, could 
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hardly suppress by their, clapping. But the man, 

without the least confusion or shame in his counte* 

nance for what had happened, wiped away the tears 

and was still intent upon the play. The distress still 

rising, the soldier was so miich moved, that he 

was obliged to turn his face from the audience, to 

their no small merriment. Percy had the gallantry 

to take notice of his honest heart j and, as I am told, 

gave him a crown to help him in his affliction. It 

is certain this poor fellow, in his humble condition, 

had such a lively compassion as a soul unwedded to 

the world ; were it otherwise, gay lights and dresses, 

with appearances of people of fashion and wealth, to 

which his fortune could not be familiar, would have 

taken up all his attention and admiration. 

It is every thing that is praiseworthy, as well as 
pure religion (according to a book too sacred for me 
to quote), * to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.' Every step that a man makes beyond mode- 
rate arid reasonable provision, is taking so much from 
the worthiness of his own spirit, and he that is en- 
tirely set upon making a fortune, is all that while un- 
doing the man. He must grow deaf to the wretched, 
estrange himself from the agreeable, learn hardness 
of heart, disrelish every thing that is noble, and ter- 
minate all in his despicable self. Indulgence in any 
one immoderate desire or appetite engrosses the whole 
creature, and his life is sacrificed to that one desire 
or appetite ; but how much otherwise is it with those 
that preserve alive in them something that adorns 
their condition and shows the man, whether a prince 
or a beggar, above his fortune ! 

I have just now recorded a foot-soldier for the po- 
litest man in a British audience, from the force of 
nature, untainted with the singularity of an ill-applied 
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eduoataod^ A good spirit that is not abtised, can add 
new glories td the highest state in the world, as well as 
give beauties to tke meanest I shall exemplify this 
by inserting a prayo- of Haity the fourth of FVance 
just before a bkttle, in which he obtained an entire 
victory. 

* O Lord of hostsj, tvho canst se£i thtough the thick* 
est veil and closest disguise^ who vie^est the bottom 
of my heart, and the deepest designs of my enemies^ 
who hast in thy hands, as well as before t^ims eyies> 
all the events which concern human life ; i£ thou 
knowest that my reign will promote ihy glory asskd 
the safety of thy people; if thou knowest l^at I 
have no other ambition in my soul, but to advance the 
honour of thy holy name, and the good of this state ; 
favour, O great God, the justice of my arms, and je* 
duce all the rebels to acknowledge him whom thy 
$acred decrees, and the order of a l^w&l successuNp, 
have made their sovereign ; but, if thy good j^ovi^ 
dence has ordered it otherwise, and thou seest that I 
should prove one of those kings whom thou ;givest in 
thine anger, take from me, OmerciM God, vay Ufe and 
my crowiv make me this day a sacrifice to thy will, let 
iny death end the calamities of Franeet and let my 
blood be the last that is spSiin this quaricel/ 

The king uttered this generoBs prayer in a y^iee^ 
and with a countenance, tjiat inspiiied ali w^ iiear4 
aad^held kirn with Hke xnagnanimity ; (^nlwming 
to the isquadran, at the head of wliich be designed to 
charge, * My fellow-aoldiers,' said he, ^ as you run my 
fortitfie, so do I yours; your safety 'oonsists in ke^uig 
well your ranks ; but if the lieat of the aetiosi ^ould 
ferine you to disordec, Idiixik of notiiing "but rallying 
again .; .if youlosre tlis sight of 3n>ur ooIoiums and stand- 
vd^ look round for ihewlute plonxe mmy 4>eaver jyeii 
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Aall see H whereref you are, and it shall lead you to 
glory and to victory. 

The magnanimity of this illustrious prince was sup- 
ported by a firm reliance on Providence, which in- 
spired him with a contempt of life, and an assurance 
of conquest. His generous scorn of roj^alty, but as it 
consisted with the service of God, and good of his 
people, is an instance, that the mind of man, when it 
is well disposed, in always above its condition, even 
though it be that of a monarch. 



No. go. FRIDAY, April 3, 1713.* 

— Minuti 
Semper et injirmi est animi exiguique voluptat 
Vmd.-^ Jcv. Sat. xiii 1 89. 

^-^ Rerenge, vftisA still we find 
The weakest frailQr of a feeble mind. Cbebcb^ 



All gallantry and jfashion, one would imagine, should 
rise out of the religion and laws of that natron where- 
in they prevail ; but, alas Tin this kingdom, gay cha- 
racters, and those which lead in the pleasure and in- 
clinations of the fashionable world, are such as are 
readiest to practise crimes the most abhorrent to na^* 
ture, and contradictory to our faith ^ A Christian 
and a gentleman are made inconsistent appellations of 
the same person j yoii are not to expect eternal life*^ 
if you danot forgive injuries ; and your mortal life is 
uncomfortable, if you are not ready to commit a mur- 
der in resentment for an affront : for good sense ai 

* Sxeelb's. 
* See the admirable papers oo duelling in the Tatler, Nos. 25. 26. ^9^ 
8^1. Zt. g9. Spect. Nos. 84. 97. 99. Guard. Nos. 129. 135. 16U Theatre,, 
Nm, 19; 26L and The Cotiseiois Lovers, pdtthn, 
VOL* U H 
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well as religion is so utterly banished the world, that 
men glory in their very passions, and pursue trifles 
with the utmost vengeance ; so little do they know 
that to forgive is the most arduous pitch human nature 
can arrive at. A coward has often fbught, a coward 
has often conquered, but * a coward never forgave.' 
The power of doing that flows from a strength of soul 
conscious of its own force j whence it draws a certain 
safety, which its enemy is not of consideration enough 
to interrupt; for it is peculiar in the make of a brave 
man to have his friends seem much above him, his 
enemies much below him. 

Yet though the neglect of our enemies may, so in- 
tense a forgiveness as the love of them is not to be in 
the least accounted for by the force of constitution, 
but is a more spiritual and refined moral, introduced 
by him who died for those that persecuted him ; yet 
very justly delivered to us, when we consider ourselves 
offenders, and to be forgiven on the reasonable terms 
of forgiving; for who can ask what he wiU not bestow, 
especially when that gift is attended with a redemp- 
tion from the cruellest slavery to the most acceptable 
freedom? For when the mind is in contemplation of 
revenge, all its thoughts must surely be tortured with 
the alternate pangs of rancour, envy, hatred, and in- 
dignation; and they who profess a sweet in the en- 
joyment of it, certainly never felt the consummate 
bliss of reconciliation. At such an instant the false 
ideas we received unravel, and the shyness, the dis- 
trust, the secret scorns, and all the base satisfactions 
men had in each other's faults and misfortunes, are 
dispelled, and their souls appear in their native white- 
ness, without the least streak of that malice or distaste 
which sullied them: and perhaps those very actions^ 
which, when we looked at them in the oblique glance 
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with which hatred doth always se6. things, were horrid 
and odious, when observed with honest and open eyesi 
are beauteous and ornamental. 

But if men are averse to us in the most violent 
degree, and we can never bring them to an amicable 
temper, then, indeed, we are to. exert an obstinate op- 
position to. them 5 and never let the malice of our 
enemies have so effectual an advantage over us, as to 
escape our good^will. For the neglected and deq[)ised 
tenets of religion are so generous, and in so trans^- 
cendant and heroic a manner disposed for public good, 
that it is not in a man's power to avoid their influence; 
for the Christian is as much inclined to your service 
when your enemy, as the moral man when your friend. 

But the followers of a crucified Saviour must root 
out of their hearts all sense that there is any thing 
great and noble in pride or haughtiness of spirit; yet 
it wiU be very difficult to fix. that idea in our souls^ 
except we can tliink as worthily of ourselves, when 
we practise the contrary virtues. We must learn, 
and be convinced, that there is something subfime 
and heroic in true medcness and humility,, for they 
arise from a great, not a groveling idea of things; for 
as certainly a» pride proceeds from a mean and narrow 
view of the little advantages about a man's self, so 
meekness is founded on the extended contemplation 
of the place we bear in the universe, and a just ob- 
servation how little, how empty, how wavering, are 
our deepest resolves and counsels. And as to a well- 
taught inind, when you have said an haughty and 
proud man, you have spoke a narrow conception, little 
spiritj^ and despicable carriage ; so when you have 
said a man. is meek and humble, you have acquainted 
us that such a persio^ has arrived at the hardest task 
in the world, in an universal observation round liim^ 
to be quick to see his own faults, and other men's 

H 2 
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^irtuig&» and at the height of pardoning eineiy man 
socmen than himself; you have also given us to un- 
derstand, that to treat him kindly, sincerely, afid le* 
spectfuUy, is but a mere justice to him that is iready 
to do us the same offices. This temper of soul keeps 
us always awake to a just sense of things, teaches us 
that we are as well akin to worms as to angels; a»d 
as nothing is above these, so is nothing bekw those. 
It keeps our understanding tight about us, so that all 
things appear to us great or little, as they are in na- 
ture and the sight of Heaven, not as they are gilded 
or sullied by accident or fortune. 

Jt were to be wished that all men of sense would 
think it worth their while to reflect upon the dignity 
of Christian virtues ; it would possibly enlarge their 
souls into such a contempt of what fashion and pre- 
judice have made honourable, that their duty, incli- 
nation, and honour, would tend the same way^ and 
make all their lives an uniform act of religion and 
virtue. 

As to the great catastrophe of this day*, on which 
the Mediator of the world suffered the greatest in* 
dignities and death itself for the salvation of mankind, 
it would be worth gentlemen's consideration^ whether 
from his example it would not be proper to kill all 
inclinations to revenge; and examine whether it would 
not be expedient to receive new motions of what is 
great and honourable. 

This is necessary against the day wherein he who 
died ignomink)iisly for us ' shaH descend from heaven 
to be our judge, in majesty and glory.' How will the 
man who shall die by the sword of pride and wrath, 
and in contention with his brother, appear before him, 
at * whoi^ presence nature shall ht in an agony, and 
the great and glorious bodies of light be obscured ; 

« Viz. Good-Friday. 
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when the sun shall be darkened, the moon turned into 
blood, and all the powers of heaven shaken; when 
the heavens themselves shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements dissolve witli fervent heat ; 
when the earth also, and all the works that are therein, 
shall be burnt up!* 

What may justly damp in our minds the diabolical 
madness, which prompts us to decide our petty ani* 
mosities by the hazard of eternity, is, that in that one 
act the criminal does not only highly oiFend, but forces 
himself into the presence of his judge; that is certainly 
his case who dies in a dueL I cannot biit repeat it, 
he that dies in a duel knowingly oflfends God, and in 
that very action rushes into his ofiended presence. 
Is it possible for the heart of man to conceive a more 
terrible image than that of a departed spirit in this 
condition? Could we but suppose it has just left its 
body, and struck with the terrible reflection, that to 
avoid the laughter of fools, and being the by- word of 
idiots, it has now precipitated itself into the din of 
demons, and the bowlings of eternal despair, how 
willingly now would it suffer the imputation of fear 
and cowardice, to have one moment left aot to tremble 
in vain! 

The scriptures are full of pathetical and warm pic- 
tures of the condition of an happy or miserable futu* 
rity; and, I am confident, that the frequent reading 
of them would make the way to an happy eternity so 
agreeable and pleasant, that he who tries it will find 
the difficulties, which he before suffered in shunning 
the allurements of vice, absorpt in the pleasure he 
will take in the pursuit of virtue; and how happy 
must that mortal be, who thinks himself in the favour 
of an Almighty, and can think of death as a thing 
which it is an infirmity not to desire. 
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No. gl. SATURDAY, April 4, 171S*» 

— Fungar inam 
Munere — Virg. iEn. y1. 885* 

An empty office I'll dischai^ge. 



Doctor Tillotson, in his discourse concerning the 
danger of all known sin, both from the light of nature 
and revelation, after having given us the description 
of the last day out of holy writ, has this remarkable 
passage : 

**I appeal to any man, whether this be not a re- 
presentation of things' very proper and suitable to that 
great day, wherein he who made the world shall come 
to judge it? And whether the wit of man ever de- 
vised any thing so awful, and so agreeable to the ma- 
jesty of God, and the solemn judgment of the whole 
world? The description which Virgil makes of the 
Elysian Fields, and the Infernal Regions, how in- 
finitely do they fall short of the majesty of the holy 
scripture, and the description there made of heaven 
and hell, and of the great and terrible day of the Lord! 
60 that in comparison they are childish and trifling; 
and yet perhaps he had the most regular and most 
governed imagination of any man that ever lived, and 
observed the greatest decorum in his characters and 
descriptions. But who can declare the great things 
of God, but he to whom God shall reveal them?' 

This observation was worthy a most polite man, 
and ought to be of authority with all who are such, 
«Q far as to examine whether he spoke that as a man 
of a just taste and judgment, or advanced it merely 
for the service of his doctrine as a clergyman. 
' I am very confident who ever reads the gospels 
with an heart as much prepared in favour of them as 

* Steele's. * 
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when he sits* down to Virgil or Homer, will find no 
passage there which is not told with more natural 
force than any episode in either. of those wits, who 
were thexhief of mere mankind. 

The last thing I read was the xxivth chapter of St. 
Luke, which gives an account of the manner in which 
our blessed Saviour, after his resurrection, joined 
with two disciples on the way to Emmaus as an ordi- 
nary traveller, and took the privilege as such to in- 
quire, of them, what occasioned a sadness he observed 
in their, countenances ; or whether it was from any 
public cause ? Their wonder that any man so near 
Jerusalem should be a stranger to what had passed 
.there; their acknowledgment to one they miet acci- 
dentally that they had believed in this prophet; and 
that now, the third day after his death, they were in 
doubt as to their pleasing hope, which occasioned the 
heaviness he took notice of; are all represented in a 
style which men of letters call * the great and noble 
simplicity/ The attention of the disciples when he 
expounded the scriptures concerning himself, his of- 
fering to take his leave of them, llieir fondness of 
his stay, and the manifestation of the great guest whom 
they had. entertained while he was yet at m^it witli 
them, are all incidents which wonderfully please, the 
imagination of a Christian reader ; and give to him 
something of that touch of mind which the brethren 
felt, when they said one to another, * Did not our 
hearts burn within lis, while he talked with us by the 
..way, and while he opened to us the scriptures ?* 

I am very far from pretending to treat these mat- 
ters as they deserve j but I hope those gentlemen who 
,are qualified for it, and called to it, will forgive me, 
and consider that I speak as a mere secular mian, im- 
.partially considering tlie effect which the sacred 
..writings will have, upon the soul of an intelligent 
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leader ; and it is some argument that a thing is the 
immediate work of God» when it so infinitely trans- 
cendi^ all the labours of man. When I iook upon 
Raphael's picture of our Saviour appearing to his 
disciples after his resurrection, I cannot but think the 
ji}st di^ositiQn of jthat piece bad in it the force of 
many volumes on the subject The evangelists are 
easily distinguished from the rest by a passionate zeal 
and love which the painter has thrown into their faces; 
the. huddled group of those who stand most disfeiot 
we admirable representations of men abashed with 
their late unbelief and hardness of heart And such 
•endeavours as tliis of Raphael, and of all men not 
called to the altar, are collateral helps not to be de- 
spised by the ministers of the gospel. » 

It in with this view that I presume upon subjects 
of thiskkid; and men may take up this paper and 
beiCatehed by an admonitipn under the disguise of a 
diversion. 

All the arts and sciences ought to be employed in 
one confederacy against the prevailing torrent of vice 
iaad ifl^>iety ; and it will be no small step in the pro^ 
gress (^ rdigion, if it was as evident as it ought to 
ibe, that he wants the best taste and best sense a man 
£an have^ who is cold to the * beauty of Holiness/ 

As for my part, when I have ha^ened to afJiend 
the corpse of a friend to his interment, and have seen 
a gra<C6ful man at the entrance of a church-yard, who 
bocame the dignity of his function, and assumed an 
authority which is natural to truth, pr<Hiounce * I am 
the resurrection and the life ; he that believetb in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live ; and whosoever 
livetfa and believeth in me shall never die :* | say, 
upon such. an occasion, the retrospect upon past ac- 
tions between the deceased whom I followed and my- 
§el{^ together with jthe many little c^,roun)stanges that 
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strike upon the soul/ md alternately give grief and 
consolation, have vanished like a dream ; and I have 
been relieved as by a voice from Heaven, when the so-r 
lemnity has proceeded, and after a long pause I agpiti 
heard the servant of God utter, * I know that my 
Kedeemer liveth, and that he diiall stand at the listtf^r 
day upon the earth ; and though worms destroy thisf 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God j whom I shall 
see for myself, and my eyes shall behold, and not 
another.* How have I been raised above this world 
and all its regards, and how well prepared to receive 
the next sentence which the holy man has spoken ! 
* We brought nothing into this world, and it is cer- 
tain we can carry nothing out ; the Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of 
fchpLord!' 

There are I know, mea of heavy temper without 
gemus, who can read these expressions of Scriptiu^ 
with as much indifference as they do the rest of these 
loose papers. However, I will not despair, but to 
bring men of wit into a love and admiration of the 
sacred wntings; and, as old as I am, I promise myself 
to see the day when it shall be as much the fashion 
among. men of politeness to admire a rapture of St. 
Paul, as any fine expression in Virgil or Horace; and 
to «ee a well-dressed young man produce an evan- 
gelist out of his pocket, and be no more out of eounr 
tenance. than if it were a classic printed by Elzevir. 

It is a gratitude that ought to be paid to Pro- 
vidence by men of distinguished faeulties, to praise 
and adore the Author of their being with a spirit suit- 
able to those &culties, and rouse slower men by their 
words, actions and writings, to a participation <if 
their transports and thanksgivings. 

*#* A concert advertised on Tuesday 7th jnstant, at Mr. Hick- 
ford's great dapcing rooni^ ovef against the Tennis-court in J^unes-street^ 
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neaf die Uay-market^ for the. benefit ofSigi^ Claudio Roierij tickets .58. 
each. 

♦#• Another concert adv. ibidem on Thursday the 9th of April, for the 
.banefit of Signora AJbergotti Romano; tickets half a guinea each ; to begin 
at 6 o'clock. Guard, in folio. 

*#♦ Just published a letter from Mr. Macartney to a Friend in London, 
dated Ostend, Dec. 15, 17125 giving a particular account of the duel between 
Jiis grace the duke of Hamilton wd Lord Mohun, Price 6d. ibkkm. 
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Eura.mihi, et rigui plaeeant in vtdUbttS amneSf 

Flumtna amem tylvcuque inghriut — Vikg. Geoig. ii* 48^. 

My next desire is, void of care and strifp^ 

To lead a soft, secure, inglorious life, 

A country cottage^ near a crystal flood, 

A. winding valley, and a lofty wood. Dktosn. 



Pastoral poetry ^ not only amuses the fancy the 
most delightfully, but is likewise more indebted to it 

, than any other sort whatsoever. It transports us in- 
to a kind of fairy-land, where our ears are soothed 

. with the melody of birds, bleating flocks, and purling 
fitreams ; our eyes enchanted with: flowery meadows 
and springing greens; we are laid under cool shades, 
and. entertained with all the sweets and freshness of 
nature. It is a dream, it is a vision, which we wish 
may be real, and we believe that it is true. 

Mrs. Cornelia Lizard's head was so far turned with 

.these imaginations, when we were last in the country^ 
that she lost her rest by listening to nightingales ; 
she kept a pair of turtles cooing in her chamber, and 
had a tame lamb running after her up and down the 
house. I used all gentle methods to bring, her to 
herself; as having had a design heretofore of turning 
shepherd myself, when I read Virgil and Theocritus 
at Oxford. But. as my age and experience have 

* Steele's. 
* See Nos. 15. 23. 32. and iC 
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armed me against atfy tetnptatioh to the pastoral life, 
I can now with the greater safety consider it; and shall 
lay down such rules, as those of my readers, who 
have the aforesaid design, ought to observe, if they 
would follow the steps of the shepherds and shepherd- 
esses of ancient times. 

In order to form a right judgment of pastoral poetry, 
it will be necessary to cast back our eyes on the first 
ages of the world. For since that way of life is not 
now in being, we must inquire into the manner of 
it when it actually did exist. Before mankind wcte 
formed into large societies, or cities were built, and 
commerce established, the wealth of the world con- 
sisted chiefly in flocks and herds. The tending of 
these, we find to have been the employment of the 
first princes, whose subjects were sheep and oxen, 
and their dominions the adjoining vales. As they 
lived in great ai&uence and ease, we may presume 
that they enjoyed such pleasures as that condition 
afforded, free and uninterrupted. Their manner of 
life gave them vigour of body, and serenity of mind. 
The abundance they were possessed of, secured them 
from avarice, ambition, or envy j they could scarce 
have any anxieties or contentions, where every one 
had more than he could tell what to do with. Love, 
indeed, might occasion some rivalships amongst them, 
because many lovers fix upon one object, for the loss 
of which tliey will be satisfied with no compensation. 
Otherwise it was a state of ease, innocence, and con- 
tentment ; where plenty begot pleasure, and pleasure 
begot singing, and singing begof poietry, and poetry 
begot pleasure again. 

Thus happy was the first race of men, but rude 
withal, and uncultivated. For before they could 
make any considerable progress in arts and sciences, 
the tranquillity of the rural life was destroyed by tur- 
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Instent and ambitious spirits ; who, having buUt cities> 
paispd armies attd etudi^ p^dicies of state, made vos- 
liajis of the defenceJ^s^ shepherds, md rendered that 
which was before easy and unrestrained, a mean, lar 
barions, miserable condition. Hence, if we coiasider 
the pastoral period before learning, we shall find it 
unpoUsh^ i if after, we shall find k unpleasant 

Th^ u»e that I would m^te of this short review of 
th^ country lik i^all be this. An author that would 
amuse himself by wdting pastorals, should fbrm in 
his fancy a rural scene of perfect ea^e and tranquillity, 
where innoQenpe, simplicity, and Joy abound. It is 
not enough that he wri|;es about the country ^ he 
must give us what is agreeable in that scene, and hide 
wh^t is wretched. It is indeed commonly affirmed 
that truth well painted will .certainly please the ima^ 
ginatipn ; biut it is sometimes convenient not to dis^ 
cover the whole truth, but that part which only is 
delightfuL We must sometimes show only half an 
image to the fancy j which if we display in a lively 
manner, the mind is so dexterc^sly deluded, that it 
doth not readily perceive that the other half is con- 
cealed. Thus in writing pastorals, let the tranquillity 
of that life appear full and plain, but hide the mean«> 
ness of it; represent its simplicity as clear aa you 
please, but cover its misery. I would not hereby be 
so understood, a^ if I thought nothing that i» irksome 
or unpleasant should have a place in these writings j 
I <mly mean that this state of life in general shouki 
be supposed agreeable. But a3 there is no condition 
exempt from anxiety, I will allow shepherds to be af- 
flicted with such misfortunes, as the loss of a favourite 
lamb> or a faithless mistress. He may, if you please, 
pick a thorn out of his foot ; or vent his grief for 
losing the prize in dancing ; but these being small 
torments, they recommend that state which only pro-.^ 
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duces such trifling cvBg. Again I would not 
so strict in my notions of innocence and rimplicity, 
as to deny the use of a little railing, or the Kberty of 
stealing a kid of a sheep-hook. For these are like- 
wise such petty enormities, that we must think the 
country hiq>py where these are the greatest transi- 
gressions. 

When a reader is placed in such a scene as I have 
described, and introduced into such company as I 
have chosen, he gives himself up to the pleasing de- 
lusion ; and since every one doth not know how it 
comes to pass, I will venture to tell him why he is 
pleased. 

The first reason is, because all mankind love ease. 
Though ambition and avarice employ most men's 
thoughts, they are such uneasy habits, that we do 
not indulge them out of choice, but from some ne- 
cessity, real or imaginary. We seek happiness, ill 
which ease Is the principal ingredient, and the end 
proposed in our most restless pursuits is tranquilKty, 
We are therefore soothed and delighted with the re- 
presentation of it, and fancy we partake of the pleasure. 

A second reason is our secret approbation of inno- 
cence and simplicity. Human nature is not so much 
depraved, as to hinder us from respecting goodness 
in others, though we ourselves want it. This is the, 
reason why we afe so much charmed with the pretty 
prattle of children, and even the expressions of plea- 
sure or uneasiness in some part of the brute creatifm^ 
They are without artifice or malice ; and we love 
truth too well to resist the charms of sincerity* 

A thiid reason is our love of the country. Healtfai 
tranquillity and pleasing objects are the growth of the 
country ; and though men, for the general good of 
the world, axe made to love populous cities, the 
country hath the greatest share in an uncomrpted 
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heart. When we. paint, describe^ or any way indulge 
our fancy, the country is the scene which supplies us 
with the most lovely images.. This atate was that 
wherein God placed Adam when in Paradise ; nor 
could all the fanciful wits of antiquity imagine any 
thing that could administer more esiquisite delight in 
their Elysium % 

•#* Creadon : A philosophical poem itt seven books. By Sir R. Black- 
more, knt. M. D. & F. lu s. The second edition. Guard, in folio. No. 22. 



No. as: TUESDAY, April 7, 1713.* 

— JSxtrema per illos 
Justiiia excedens territ vestigia fecU. Vieg. Georg. ii. 475. 

From hence Astrea took her flight, and here 

The prints of her departing steps appear. Deybenw 



Having already conveyed my reader into the fairy 
or pastoral land, and informed him what manner of 
life the inhabitants of that region lead ; I shall, in 
this day's paper, give him some marks whereby he 
may discover whether he is imposed upon by those 
who pretend to be of that country ; or, in other words, 
what are the characteristics of a true Arcadian. 
From the foregoing account of the pastoral life, we 

* Steele's. 
« This, and the following papers on pastoral poetry, excepting No. 40. are 
attributed to Steele, for want of good authority to ascribe them to any 
9ther writer or writers. They have been ascribed to Mr. Thomas Tiekeil, 
and it does not appear that there is much to be said for or against the pro* 
priety of this assignment. It is conjectured that Mr. Ambrose Philips was 
coDc^ned in them, and that he was the author of this paper in particular. 
Philips is supposed to. have lived in the same house with Addison about 
this time, and the papers on pastoral poetry were probably among the 
earliest j^oint contributions of Addison, and the two gentlemen above-men-. 
tioned to Steele's new paper, to which it may well be supposed that Ad- 
dison was the wannest well wisher, and if not the first, at least among the 
earliest contributors. Nevertheless, No. 29. is the first paper in the Guar- 
dian, so much in Addison's manner throughout, as to engage the annotator 
in II fhiitless search of some dedsiye authority to ascr&e it to him. See 
i^ohnson's Lives,' &c. Vol. II. p. 399. 8vo. 1781 ; and Guardian, No. 40* 
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may discover that simplicity is necessary in the chav 
lacter of shepherds. Their minds must be supposed. 
80 rude and uncultivated, that nothing but what is 
plain and unaffected can come from them. Never- 
theless we are not obliged to represent them dull and 
stupid, since fine spirits were undoubtedly in the world 
before arts were invented to polish and adorn them. 
We may therefore introduce shepherds with good 
sense and even with wit, provided their manner of 
thinking be not too gallant or refined. For all men, 
both rude and polite, think and conceive things the 
same way (truth being eternally the same to all) though 
they express them very differently. For here lies the 
difference. Men, who, by long study and experience 
have reduced their ideas to certain classes, and con- 
sider the general nature of things abstracted from 
particulars, express their thoughts after a more con- 
cise, lively, surprising manner. Those who have little 
experience, or cannot abstract, deliver their sentiments 
in plain descriptions, by circumstances, and those 
observations which either^ strike upon the senses, or 
are the first motions of the mind. And though the 
former raises our admiration more, the latter gives 
more pleasure, and soothes us more naturally. Thus 
a courtly lover may say to his mistress, 

< With thee for ever I in woods could rest,, 
Where never human foot the ground hath prest ; 
Thou e'en from dungeons darkness canst exclude. 
And from a desert banish solitude.' 

A shepherd will content himself to say the same thing 
more simply ; 

< Come, Rosalind, oh ! come, for without thee 
What pleasure can the country have for me ?* 

Again, since shepherds are not allowed to make 
defep reflections, the address required is so to relate 
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an actioii, that the circumstances put together shall 
eause the reader to reflect. Thus, bjr one delicate 
circumstance, Corydon tells Alexis that he is the 
finest songster of the country t 

* Of seven smooth joints a mellow pipe I have, 
Which with his dying breath Damoetas gave : 
And sitid ^^ This, Corydon, I leave to thee, 
For only thou deserv'&t it after me." ' 

As in another pastoral writer, aflter the same manner 
or shfepherd informs us bow much bis mistress likes 
him: 

• As 1 to cool me bath'd one sultry day, 
Fond Lydia lurking in the sedges lay : 

Th€ wanton laugh'd, and seem'd in haste to fi}^. 
Yet often stopp'd, and often tum'd her eye/ 
If ever a reflection be pardonable in pastorals, it is 
where the thought is so obvious, that it seems to 
come easily to the mind ; as in the following adm!-* 
fable improvement of Virgil and Theocritus : 
< F^r is my flock, nor yet uncomely I, 
. If liquid fountains flatter not And why 
Should liquid fountains flatter us, yet show 
The bordering flowVs less beauteous than they grow^?' 

A second characteristic of a true shepherd is sim* 
plicity of manners, or innocence. This is so obvious 
from what I have before advanced, that it would be 
but repetition to insist long upon it, I shall only 
remind the reader, that as the pastoral life is supposed 
to be where nature is not much depraved, sincerity 
and truth will generally run through it. Some slight 
transgr«sions for the sake of variety may be admit- 
ted, which in effect will only serve to set off the sim- 
plicity of it in general. I cannot better illustrate this 
rule than by the following example of a swain who 
found his mistress asleep : 
^ From the first pastoral of Mr. A Philips, eatkled Lobbia, 1. ^ &c.) 
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* Once Delia slept on easy moss redin'd^ 

Her lovely limbs half-bare, and rude the wind : 
I smoothed her coats, and $tole a silent kiss; 
Condemn me, shepherds, if I did amiss •/ 

A third sign of a swain is, that something of reli- 
gion, and even superstition is part of his character. 
For we find that those who have lived easy lives in 
the country, and contemplate the work& of Nature, 
live in the greatest awe of their Author* Nor doth this 
humour prevail less now than of old. Our peasants 
as sincerely believe the tales of goblins and fairies, 
as the heathens those of fauns, nymphs, and satyrs. 
Hence we find the works of Virgil and Theocritus 
sprinkled with left-handed ravens, blasted oaks, witch- 
crafts^ evil eyes, and the like. And I observe with 
^eat pleasure that our English author^ of the pasto- 
rals I have quoted hath practised this secret with ad- 
mirable judgment. 

I will yet add another mark, which may be observed 
very often in the above-named poets, which is agree- 
able to the character of shepherds, and nearly allied 
to superstition, I mean the use of proverbial sayings. 
I take the common similitudes in pastoral to be of 
the proverbial order, which are so frequent that it 
is needless, and would be tiresome to quote them. I 
shall only take notice upon this head, that it is a nice 
piece of art to raise a proverb above the vulgar style, 
and still keep it easy and unaffected. Thus the old 
wish, * God rest his soul,' is finely turned : 

* Then gentle Sidney liv'd, the shepherd's friend. 
Eternal blessings on his shade attend « ! * 

« From the sixth pastoral of Mr. A. Philips, intituled, Geron, Hobbinol, 
and Langret, 1. 73. et seqq. The four lines in the preceding page, relative 
to Lydia, are quoted from the same pastoral, 1. 81. &c. 

f Mr. Ambrose Philips, whose pastorals must have been published before 
the year 1 708, because they arc evidently prior to those of Pope. See Dr. 
Johnson's Lives of English Poets, &c. Vol7lV. p. 295. 8yo. 1781. 

8 See No. 22, note, ad Jinem. The quotations from Philips's poems in, 
VOL. L I 
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*^* Lately printed for J. Tonson, at Shakspeare's Head, agfunst Cathe- 
rine-«treet, in the Strand, Tatlers in four volumes, 8vo, and 12mo; Specta- 
tor, in four volumes, 8vo. and ISmo. N.B. The three last volumes of the 
Spectator will be' piiblished in a few days. Guard, in fol. No. 23. 



No. g4. WEDNESDAY, April 8, 1713. 

^ IHcenda tacendaque collet f Pers. Sat. iv. 5. 

Dost thou, so young. 
Know when to speak, and when to hold thy tongue ? Dryden. 



Jack Lizard was about fifteen when he was first en- 
tered in the university, and being a youth of a great 
deal of fire, and a iher^ than ordinary application to 
his studies, it gave his conversation a very particular 
turn. He had too much spirit to hold his tongue in 
company ; but at the same time so little acquaintance 
with the world, that he did not know how to talk like 
other people. 

After a year and a half's stay at the university, he 
came down among us to pass away a month or two in 
the country. The first night after his arrival, as we 
were at supper, we were all of us very much improved 
by Jack's table talk. He told us, upon the appear- 
ance of a dish of wild fowl, that according to the opi- 
nion of some natural philosophers they might be late- 
ly come from the moon. Upon which the Sparkler 
bursting out into a laugh, he insulted her with several 
questions relating to the bigness and distance of the 
moon and stars ; and after every interrogatory would 
be winking upon me, and smiling at his sister's igno- 
ranee. Jack gained his point j for the mother was 
pleased, and all the servants stared at the learning of 
their young master. Jack was so encouraged at this 

diis, and the compliment paid to him in the following papers on pastoral 
poetry, are against the suppodtion of his concern in them, and countenance 
the opinion that they were written by Mr. Thomas Tickell, under Addison^s 
inspection, and perhaps with his assistance. 
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success, that for the first week he dealt wholly in pa- 
radoxes. It was a common jest with him to pinch 
one of his sister's lap-dogs, and afterwards prove he 
could not feel it. When the girls were sorting a set 
of knots, he would demonstrate to them that all the 
ribands were of the same colour ; or rather, says 
Jack, of no colour at all. My lady Lizard herself, 
though she was not a little pleased with her son's im- 
provements, was one day almost angry with him ; for 
having accidentally burnt her fingers as she was light- 
ing the lamp for her tea-pot, in the midst of her an- 
guish, Jack laid hold of the opportunity to instruct 
her that there was no such thing as heat in fire. In 
short, no day passed over our heads, in which Jack 
did not imagine he made the whole family wiser than 
they were before. 

That part of his conversation which gave me the 
most pain, was what passed among those country 
gentlemen that came to visit us. On such occasions 
Jack usually took upon him to be the mouth of the 
company ; and thinking himself obliged to be very 
merry, would entertain us with a great many odd 
sayings and absurdities of their college-cook. I found 
this fellow had made a very strong impression upon 
Jack's imagination ) which he never considered was 
not the case of the rest of the company, until after 
many repeated trials he found that his stories seldom 
made any body laugh but himself. 

I all this while looked upon Jack as a young tree 
shooting out into blossoms before its time ; the redun- 
dancy of which, though it was a little unseasonable, 
seemed to foretel an uncommon fruitfulness. 

In order to wear out the vein of pedantry which ran 
through his conversation, I took him out with me 
one evening, and first of all insinuated to him this 
rule, which I had myself learned from a very great 

i2 
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author \ «To think with the wise, but talk with the 
vulgar/ Jack's good sense soon made him reflect 
that he had often exposed himself to the laughter of 
the ignorant by a contrary behaviour ; upon which he 
told me, that he would take care for the future to 
keep his notions to himself, and converse in the com- 
mon received sentiments of mankind. He at the same 
time desired me to give him any other rules of con- 
versation which I thought might be for his improve- 
ihent. I told him I would think of it; and accord- 
ingly, as I have a particular affection, for the yoiing 
inan, I gave him the next morning the following rules 
in writing, which may, perhaps^ have contributed to 
make him the agreeable man he is now. 

The faculty of interchanging oiir thoughts with one 
another, or what we express by the word conversation, 
has always been represented by moral writers as one 
of the noblest privileges of reason, and which more 
piarticularly sets mankind above the brute part of the 
creation. 

'Though nothing so rhuch gains upon the affections 
as this extempore eloquence, which we have constant- 
ly occasion for, and are obliged to practise every day, 
we very rarely meet with any who excel in it. 

The conversation of most men is disagreeable, not 
so much for want of wit and learning, as of good- 
breeding and discretion. 

If you resolve to please, never speak to gratify any 
particular vanity or passion of your own, but always 
with a design either to divert or inforin the company. 
A man who only aims at one of these, is always easy 
in his discourse. He is never out of humour at being 
interrupted, because he considers that those who hear 
him are the best judges whether what he was saying 
could either divert or inform them. 

»»B. Gratian. See I'Homme de Cour, or, The Courtier, maxim 5; 
Spect. No. 597. and note, iHfkm, 
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A.modefttiperscHi s^om fails.to gi^n the goo4wiH 
of those he conyeir^es .with, because nobody envies'^a 
man who does not appear to be pleased with himself. 

We should talk extremely little of ourselves. la- 
deed what can we say? it would be as imprudent to 
discover our faults, a£^ ridiculous to count .pvqr our 
fancied virtues. Our private and domestic affairs arp 
no less improper to be introduced in conversation. 
What does it concern the company how many horsep 
you keep in your stables? or whether your servant ijj 
most knave or fool? 

A man niay equally affront the company he is in, 
by engrossing all the talk, or observing a contemptuous 
silence. 

Before you tell a story, it may be generally not 
amiss to draw a short character, and give the company 
a true idea of the principal persons concerned in it« 
The beauty of most things consisting not so much in 
their being said or done, as in their being said or dpne 
by such a particular person, or on such a particular 
occasion. 

Notwithstanding all the advantages of youths iew 
young people please in conversation; the rea^pn is^ 
that want of experience makes them positive^ an4 
what they say is rather with a design to please theiUr 
selves than any one else. 

It is certain that age itself shall make many things 
pass well enough, which would have been laughed at 
in the mouth pf one much younger. 

Nothing, however, is more insupportable to men of 
sense^ than an empty formal man who speaks in pro- 
verbs, and decides all controversies with, a short senf- 
tence. 'JThis piece of stupidity is the more insufferable,- 
^as it puts on the air of wisdom. 

A prudent man will avoid talking much of any parr 
ticular science, for which he is remarkably famous. 
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Tiiere is not, mediinks, an handsomer thing said of 
Mr. Cowley in his whole life than that none but his 
intimate friends ever discovered he was a great poet 
by his discourse: besides the decency of this rule, it 
is certainly founded in good policy. A man who talks 
of any thing he is already famous for, has little to get, 
but a great deal to lose. I might add, that he who 
is sometimes silent on a subjeetwhere everyone is satis- 
fied he could speak well, will often be thought no less 
knowing in other matters, where perhaps he is wholly 
ignorant. 

Women are frightened at the name of argument, 
and are sooner convinced by a happy turn, or witty 
expression, than by demonstration. 

Whenever you commend, add your reasons for doing 
so; it is this which distinguishes the approbation of a 
man of sense from the flattery of sycophants, and ad- 
miration of fools. 

Raillery is no longer agreeable than while the whole 
Company is pleased with it. I would least of all be 
understood to except the person raillied. 

Though good humour, sense and discretion can 
seldom fail to make a man agreeable, it may be no ill 
policy sometimes to prepare yourself in a particular 
manner for conversation, by looking a little fbrther 
than your neighbours into whatever is become a reign- 
ing subject. If our armies are besieging a place of 
importance abroad, or our house of commons debating 
a bill of consequence at home, you can hardly fail of 
being heard with pleasure, if you have nicely informed 
yourself of the strength, situation, and history of the 
first, or of the reasons for and against the latter. It 
will have the same effect, if, when any single person 
begins to make a noise in the world, you can learn 
some of the smallest accidents in his life or conversa- 
tion, which, though they are too fine for the observa- 
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tton of the vulgar^ give more satisfaction to men of 
sense, as they are the best openings to a real character, 
than the recital of his most glaring actions. I know 
but one ill consequence to be feared from this method, 
namely, that, coming full charged into company, you 
should resolve to unload whether a handsome op- 
portunity offers itself or no. 

Though the asking of questions may plead for itself 
the specious names of modesty, and a desire of in- 
formation, it afibrds little pleasure to the rest of the 
company who are not troubled with the same doubts; 
besides which, he who asks a question would do well 
to consider that he lies wholly at the mercy of another 
before he receives an answer. 

Nothing is more silly than the pleasure some pec^le 
take in what they call, * speaking their minds.' A 
man of this make will say a rude thing for the mere 
pleasure of saying it, when an opposite behaviour, full 
as innocent, might have preserved his friend, or made 
his fortune. 

It is not impossible for a man to form to himself as 
exquisite a pleasure in complying with the humour 
and sentiments of others, as of bringing others over 
to his own ; since it is the certain sign of a superior 
genius, that can take and become whatever dress it 
pleases. 

I shall only add, that, besides what I have here said, 
there is something which can never be learnt but in 
the company of the polite. The virtues of men are 
catching as well as their vices ; and your own ob- 
servations added to these will soon discover what it 
is that commands attention in one man, and makes 
you tired and displeased with the discourse of another. 

N. B. In the second paragraph of this paper, it is said, that * Lady Lizard 
burnt her fingers as she was lighting the lamp for her tea^-pot.' Silver tpaf 
pots with lamps under them, are still preserved among the coU^ge-plaite. 
See Guard. No. 66. let. paragr. 3. A. 
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No, 25. THURSDAY, Aprtl 9, 1713-* 

-.-QiMf tarn Lucili/atUor inepte est^ 
Ut turn Kocfateatur?-^ Hoe. 1 Sat. x. 2. 

—What friend of hisi 
So blindl]Mpartia], to deny me this? Creech. 



Thb prevailing huniour of crying up authors that have 
•writ in the days of our forefathers, and of passing 
slightly over the merit of our contemporaries, is a 
grievance, that men of a free and unprejudiced 
thought have complained of through all ages in their 
writings. 

I went home last night full of these reflections from 
a coffee-house, where a great many excellent writings 
were arraigned, and as many very indifferent ones ap- 
jplauded, more, as it seemed to me, upon the account 
of their date, than upon any intrinsic value or demerit. 
The conversation ended with great encomiums upon 
my lord Verulam's History of Henry the Vllth. 
The company were unanimous in their approbation 
of it. I was too well acquainted with the traditional 
vogue of that book throughout the whole nation, to 
venture my thoughts upon it. Neither would I now 
bfier my judgment upon that work to the public, so 
great a veneration have I for the memory of a man 
whose writings are the glory of our nation, but that 
the authority of so leading a name may perpetuate a 
vicious taste amongst us,, and betray future historians 
to copy after a model, which I cannot help thinking 
far from complete. 

As to the fidelity of the history, I have nothing to 
say; to examine it impartially in that view would 
require much pains and leisure. But as to the com- 

* BUDG£LL*6. 

i Of the poet Ludlius. 
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position of it, and sometimes the choice of matter, I 
am apt to believe it will appear a little faulty to an 
unprejudiced reader. A complete historian should 
be endowed with the essential qualifications of a great 
poet. His style must be majestic and grave, as well 
as simple and unaffected; his narration should be 
animated, isbort, and clear, and so as even to outrun 
the impatience of the reader, if possible. This can 
only be done by being very sparing and choice in 
words, by retrenching all cold and superfluous cir- 
cumstances in an action, and by dwelling upon such 
alone as are material, and fit to delight or Instruct a 
serious mind. This is what we find in the great 
models of antiquity, and in a more particular manner 
in Livy, whom it is impossible to read without the 
warmest emotions. 

But my lord Verulam, on the contrary, is ever, in 
the tedious style of declaimers, using two words for 
one; ever endeavouring to be witty, and as fond of 
out of the way similies as some of our old play writers. 
He abounds in low phrases,, beneath the dignity of 
history, and often condescends to little conceits and 
quibbles. His political reflections are frequently false, 
almost every where trivial and puerile. His whole 
manner of turning his thoughts is full of a^ectation 
and pedantry; and there appears throughout his 
whole work more the air of a recluse scholar, than of 
a man versed in the world. 

After passing so free a censure upon a book which 
for these hundred years and upwards has met with 
the most universal approbation, I am obliged in my 
own defence to transcribe some of the many passages 
I formerly collected for the use of my first charge sir 
iMarmaduke Lizard. It would be endless should I 
point out the frequent tautologies and circumlocutions 
that occur in every page, which do, as it were, rarefy 
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instead of condensing his thoughts and matter. It 
was» in all probability, his application to the law that 
gave him a habit of being so wordy; of which I shall 
put down two or three examples. 

• That all records, wherein there was any memory 
or mention of the king's attainder, should be defaced, 
cancelled, and taken off the file— Divers secret and 
nimble scouts and spies, &c. to learn, search, and dis- 
cover all the circumstances and particulars — to assail, 
sap, and work into the constancy of sir Robert Clif- 
ford.' 

I leave the following passages to every one's con- 
sideration, without making any further remarks upon 
them. 

* He should be well enough able to scatter the Irish 
as a flight of birds, and rattle away his swarm of bees 
with their king. — The rebels took their way towards 
York, &c. but their snow-ball did not gather as it 
went. — So that. (in a kind of mattacina^ of human for- 
tune) he tm*ned a broach' that had worn a crown; 
whereas fortune commonly doth not bring in a comedy 
or farce after a tragedy — The queen was crowned, &c. 
about two years after the marriage, like an old chris- 
tening that had stayed long for god-fathers — ^Desirous 
to trouble the waters in Italy, that he might fish the 
better, casting the net not out of St. Peter's, but out 
of Borgia's bark — ^And therefore upon the first grain 
of incense that was sacrificed upon the altar of peace 
at BuUoigne, Ferkin was smoaked away — ^This was 
the end of this little cockatrice of a king, that was 
able to destroy those that did not espy him first— -It 
was observed, that the great tempest which drove 
Philip into England blew down the Golden Eagle 
from the iSpire of St. Paul's ; and in the fall, it fell 
upon a sign of the Black Eagle, which was in Paul's 

^ A froUcksome dance. i A spit. 
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church-ywdy in the place were the school-house now 
standeth, and battered it, and broke it down : which 
was a strange stooping of a hawk upon a fowl. — The 
king began to find where his shoe (Ud wring him — in 
whose bosom or budget most of Perkin's secrets were 
laid up. — One might know afar off where the owl was 
by the flight of birds — Bold men, and careless of fame, 
and that took toll of their master's grist — Empson and 
Dudley would have cut another chop out of him — 
Peter Hialas, some call him Elias ; surely he wa« the 
forerunner of, &c.— Lionel bishop of Concordia was 
sent as nuncio, &c. but, notwithstanding he had a 
good ominous name to have made a peace, nothing 
followed — Taxing him for a great taxer of his people, 
not by proclamations, but by court-fames, which 
commonly print better than printed proclamations — 
Sir Edward Poynings was enforced to make a wild 
chace upon the Wild Irish — In sparing of blood by 
the bleeding of so much treasure — And although his 
own case had both steel and parchment more than 
the other ; that is to say, a conquest in the field, and 
and an act of parliament — That Pope knowing that 
King Henry the Sixth was reputed in the world 
abroad but for a simple man, was afraid it would but 
diminish the estimation of that kind of honour, if there 
were not a distance kept between innocents and saints/ 
Not to trouble my reader with any more instances 
of the like nature, I must observe that the whole work 
is ill-conducted, and the story of Perkin Warbeck 
(which should have been only like an episode in a 
poem) is spun out to near a third part of the book. 
The character of Henry the Seventh, at the end, is 
rather an abstract of his history, than a character. It is 
tedious, and diversified with so many particularities as 
confound the resemblance, and make it almost im- 
possible for the reader to form any distinct idea of the 
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person. It is not thus the ancients drew their cha- 
racters ; but in a few just and bold strokes gave you 
the distinguishing features of the mind, if I may be 
allowed the metaphor, in so distinct a manner,, and 
in so strong a light, that you grew intimate with your 
man immediately, and knew him from a hundred* 

After all, it must be considered in favour of my 
lord Verulam, that he lived in an age wherein chaste 
and correct writing was not in fashion, and when 
pedantry was the mode even at court ; so that it is 
no wonder if the prevalent humour of the times bore 
down his genius, though superior in force, perhaps, to 
any of our countrymen, that have either gone before 
or succeeded him. 



aasBBSsasBaaasasBBT 
No> 26. FRIDAY, April 10, 1713.* 

Nbn ego illam milii dotem esseptUo, (jius dot dkitufy 

Sed pudicitiam et pvdorem et sedatam cupidinem. Plaut. 

A woman's true dowry, in my opinion, is not that which is usually so called; 
but virtue, modesty, and restrained desires. 



An healthy old fellow, that is not a fool, is the hap- 
piest creature living. It is at that time of life only, 
men enjoy their faculties with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. It is then we have nothing to manage, as the 
phrase is ; we speak the downright truth, and whether 
the rest of the world will give us the privilege or not, 
we have so little to ask of them, that we can take it. 
I shall be very free with the women from this one 
consideration; and, having nothing to desire of them, 
shall treat them as they stand in nature, and as they 
are adorned with virtue, and not as they are pleased 
to form and disguise themsdves. A set of fops, from 
one generation to another, has made such a pother 
with < Bright eyes, the fair sex, the charms, the air,* 

* Steele's. 
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and something so incapable to be expressed but with 
a sigh, that the creatures have utterly gone out of 
their very being, and there are no women at all in the 
world. If they are not nymphs, shephierdesses, graces, 
or goddesses, they are to a woman all of them * the 
ladies/ Get to a christening at any alley in the town, 
and at the meanest artificer's, and the word is, * Well, 
who takes care of the ladies?' I have taken notice 
that ever since the word Forsooth was banished for 
Madam, the word Woman has been discarded for 
Lady. And as there is now never a woman in Eng- 
land, I hope I may talk of women without offence to 
the ladies. What puts me in this present disposition 
to tell them their own, is, that in the holy week I very 
xjivilly desired all delinquents in point of chastity to 
make some atonement for their freedoms, by bestow- 
ing a charity upon the miserable wretches who lan- 
guish in the Lock hospital. But I hear of very little 
^done in that matter; and I am informed, they are 
pleased, instead of taking notice of niy precaution, 
to call me an ' ill-bred old fellow, and say I do not 
understand the world. It is not, it seems, within the 
rules of good-breeding to tax the vices of people of 
quality, and the Commandments were made for the 
vulgar. I am indeed informed of some oblations sent 
itito the house, but they are all come from the ser- 
vants of criminals of condition. A poor chamber- 
maid has sent in ten shillings out of her hush-money, 
to expiate her guilt of being in her mistress's secret ; 
but says she dare not ask her ladyship for any thing, 
for she is not to suppose that she is locked up with a 
young gentleman, in the absence of her husband, three 
hours together, for any harm ; but as my lady is a 
person of great sense, tie girl does not know but that 
they were reading some good book together; but be- 
cause she fears it may be otherwise, she has sent her 
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ten shillings for the guilt of concealing it. We have 
a thimble from a country girl that owns she has had 
dreams of a fine gentleman who comes to their house, 
who gave her half a crown, and bid her have a care 
of the men in this town ; but she thinks he does not 
mean what he says, and sends the thimble, because 
she does not hate him as she ought. The ten shillings, 
this thimble, and an occamy spoon from some other 
unknown poor sinner, are all the atonement which is 
made for the body of sin in London and Westminster. 
I have computed that there is one in every three 
hundred who is not chaste ; and if that be a modest 
computation, how great a number are those who make 
no account of my admonition ! It might be expected 
one or two of the two hundred and ninety-nine honest, 
might out of mere charity and compassion tq iniquity, 
as it is a misfortune, have done something upon so 
good a time as that wherein they were solicited. But 
major Crabtree, a sour pot companion of mine, says, 
the two hundred ninety and nine are one way or other 
as little virtuous as the three hundredth unchaste 
woman — I would say lady. It is certain, that we are 
infested with a parcel of jilflirts, who are not capable 
of being mothers of brave men, for the infant partakes 
of the temper and disposition of its mother. We see 
the unaccountable effects which sudden frights and 
longings have upon the ofispring ; and it is not to be 
doubted, but the ordinary way of thinking of the 
mother has its influence upon what she bears about 
her nine months. Thus from the want of care in this 
particular of choosing wives, you see men, after much 
care, labour, and study, surprised with prodigious 
starts of ill-nature and passion, that can be accounted 
for no otherwise but from hence, that it grew upon 
them in embrio^ and the man was determined, surly, 
peevish, froward, sullen, or outrageous^ before he saw 
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the light. The last time I was in a public place I 
fell in love by proxy for sir Harry Lizard. The young 
woman happens to be of quality. Her father was 
a gentleman of as noble a disposition, as any I ever 
met with. The widow her mother, under whose wing 
she loves to appear, and is proud of it, is a pattern 
to persons of condition. Good sense, heightened 
and exerted with good breeding, is the parent's dis- 
tinguishing character j and if we can get this young 
woman into our family, we shall think we have a much 
better purchase than others, who, without] her good 
qualities, may bring into theirs the greatest accession 
of riches. I sent sir Harry by last night's post the 
following letter on the subject: 

' DEAR SIR HARRY, 

• Upon our last parting, and I had just 
mounted the little roan I am so fond of, you called 
me back ; and when I stooped to you, you squeezed 
me by the hand, and with allusion to some pleasant 
discourse we had had a day or two before in the house, 
concerning the present mercantile way of contracting 
marriages, with a smile and a blush you bid me look 
upon some women for you, and send word how they 
went. I did not see one to my mind till the last 
opera before Easter. I assure you I have been as 
unquiet ever since, as I wish you were till you had 
her. Her height, her complexion, and every thing 
but her age, which is under twenty, are very much 
to my satisfaction : there is an ingenuous shame in 
her eyes, which is to the mind what the bloom of 
youth is to the body ; neither implies that there are 
virtuous habits and accomplishments already attained 
by the possessor, but they certainly show an unpre- 
judiced capacity towards them. As to the cir- 
cumstance of this young woman's age, I am recon- 
ciled to her want of years, because she pretends to 
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nothing above them ; you do not see in her the 
odious forwardness to I know not what, as in the as- 
sured countenances, naked bosoms, and confident 
glances of her contemporaries. 

• I will vouch for her, that you will have her whole 
heart, if you can win it ; she is in no familiarities 
with the fops, her fan has never been yet out of her 
own hand, and her brother's face is the only man's 
she ever looked in stedfastly. 

* When I have gone thus far, and told you that I 
am very confident of her as to her virtue and educa- 
tion, I may speak a little freely to you as you are a 
young man. There is a dignity in the young lady's 
beauty, when it shall become her to receive your 
friends with a good air, and affable countenance ; 
when she is to represent that part of you which you 
must delight in, the frank and cheerful reception of 
your friends, her beauties wilLdo as much honour to 
your table, as they will give you pleasure in your bed. 

* It is no small instance of felicity to have a woman, 
from whose behaviour your friends are more endeared 
to you ; and for whose sake your children are as much 
valued as for your own. 

• It is not for me to celebrate the lovely height of 
her forehead, the soft pulp of her lips, or to describe 
the amiable profile which her fine hair, cheeks and 
neck, made to the beholders that night, but shall leave 
them to your own observation when you come to town ; 
which you may do at your leisure, and be time enough, . 
for there are many in town richer than her whom I 
recommend. lam. Sir, . 

* your most obedient and] 

* most humble servant, 

* Nestor Ironside.* 
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Na27> SATURDAY, April 11, m^* 

Mtdta fndans, ioHemqme dmmo mutrattu tmqnmit, ViBOt JEiK vL ML 
Strode with compassion of so sad a state* 



In compassion to those gloomy mortals, whp hy their 
unbelief are tendered incapable of feeling those im- 
-pressions of joy and hope, \<rhich the celebration of 
the late glorious festival"* naturally leaved on the 
mind of a Christian, I shall in this paper endeavour 
to evince that there are grounds to expect a future 
state, without supposing in the reader any faith at all, 
not even the belief of a Deity. Let the most stedfast 
unbeliever open his eyes, and take a survey of the 
sensible world, and then say if there be not a connex* 
ion, and adjustment, and exact and constant order dis* 
coverable in all the parts of it Whatever be the cause, 
the thing itself is evident to all our faculties. Look 
into the animal system, the passions, senses, and lo- 
comotive powers; is not the like contrivance and 
propriety observable in these too ? Are they not fitted 
to certain ends, and are they not by nature directed 
to proper objects? 

Is it possible then that the smallest bodies should, 
by a management superior to the wit of man, be dis- 
posed in the most excellent manner agreeable to their 
respective natures; and yet the spirits or souls 6{ 
men be neglected, or managed by such rules as fzll 
short of man's understanding? Shall evary other pas- 
sion be lightly placed by nature, and shall that appe- 
tite of immortality natural to all mankind be alone 
'misplaced, or designed to be frustrated? Shall the 
industrious application of the inferior animal powers 
in the meanest vocations be answered by the ends we 

* G. Berkeley, D.D. 
Jn Vi35. East«r. 
yoi*. I. K 
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propose, and shall not the generous efforts of a vir- 
tuous mind be rewarded ? In a word, shall the cor- 
poreal world be all order and harmony, the intellectual, 
discord and confusion ? He who is bigot enough to 
believe these things, must bid adieu to that natural 
rule, of * reasoning from analogy j* must run counter 
to that maxim of common sense, * That men ought 
to form their judgment of things unexperienced, from 
what they have experienced.' 

If any thing looks like a recompence of calamitous 
virtue on this side the grave, it is either an assurance 
that thereby we obtain the favour and protection of 
heaven, and shall, whatever befalls us in this, in ano- 
ther life meet with a just return ; or else that applause 
and reputation, which is taught to attend virtuous 
actions. The former of these, our free-thinkers, out 
of their singular wisdom and benevolence to mankind, 
endeavour to erase from the minds of men. The 
latter can never be justly distributed in this life, where 
so many ill actions are reputable, and so many good 
tactions disesteemed or misinterpreted ; where subtle 
iiypociisy is placed in the most engaging light, and 
modest virtue lies concealed ; where the heart and 
the soul are hid from the eyes of men, and the eyes 
of men are dimmed and vitiated. Plato's sense in 
reJbttiqn to this point is contained in his Georgias, 
where he introduces Socrates speakin^g afler this 
manner: 

* It was in the reign of Saturn provided by a law, 
which the gods have since continued down to this 
time, that they who had lived virtuously and piously 
i^on earth, should after death enjoy a life full of hap- 
,puie^, in certain islands appointed for the habitation 
of the blessed : but that such has have lived wickedly 
should go into the receptacle of damned souls, named 
Tartarus, there to suffer the punishments they deserved. 
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But in all the reign of Saturn, an4 in the b^^inAnig 
of the reign of Jov^^ living judges were appdnfadt 
by whQm each perscm was judged in hia life-time, in 
the same day on which he was to die. The consa« 
quence pf which was, that they often passed wrong 
judgments. Pluto, therefore, who presided in Tar* 
tarns, and the guardians of the blessed islands, finding 
that on the other side many unfit persons were sent 
to their respecUve dominions, complained to Jove^ 
who promised to redress the evil. He added, * the 
reason c^ these unjust proceedings are that men art 
judged in the body. Hence many conceal the ble^ 
mishes and imperfections of their minds by beauty» 
birth, and riches ; not to mention, that at the time<^ 
trial there are crowds of witnesses to attest their 
having lived well. These things mislead the judges, 
who bang themselves also of the number of the living, 
are surrounded each with his own body, as with a veil 
thrown over his mind. For the future, therefore, it 
is my intention that men do not come on their trial 
till after death, when they shall appear before the 
judge, disrobed of all their corporeal ornaments. The 
judge himself too shall be a pure unveiled spirit, be-: 
holding the very sOul, the naked soul of the party be- 
fore him. With this view I have already constituted 
my sons, Minos, and Rhadamanthus, judges, who are 
natives of Asia ; and iEacus, a native of Europe, 
These, aft:er death, shall hold their court in a certain 
meadow, from which there are two roads, leading the 
one to Tartarus, the other to the Islands of ' the 
Blessed.' 

From this, as from numberless other passages of 
his writings, may be seen Plato's opinion of a future 
state, A thing therefore in regard to us so comfort- 
able, in itself so just and excellent, a thing so agr00- 
abl? to the analogy pf nature, and so univer$a^y 

k2 
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iJtbdited by all k)rders atid ranks of mefi^ of all nations 
md ages, what is it that should move a few men to 
l-eject ? Surely there must be something of prejudice 
in the case. I appeal to the secret thoughts of a frei&* 
thinker, if he does not argue within himself after this 
manner : * The senses and faculties I enjoy at present, 
iwre visibly designed to repair or preserve the body 
from the Injuries it is liable to in its present circum- 
stances. But in an eternal state, where no decayil 
ate to be repaired, no outward injuries to be fenced 
against, where there are no flesh and bones, nerves ot 
blood-vessels, there will certainly be none of these, 
senses : and that there should be a state of life with« 
out the senses is inconceivable.* 

But as this manner of reasoning proceeds from d 
poverty of imaginaticm, and narrowness of soul in 
those that use i^ I shall endeavour to remedy those 
defeats, and open their views, by laying before them 
a case which, being naturally possible, may perhaps 
Reconcile them to the belief of what is supematurally 
revealed. 

' Let u& suppose a person bfind and deaf from his. 
bifth^ who, being grown to man^s estate, is by the 
dead palsy, or some other cause* deprived of his feel* 
ing, tasting, and smelling, and at the satne time ha.4 
the impediment of his bearing removed, and the film 
taken from his eyes* What the five senses are to us, 
Ifcat the touchy taste, and smell, were to him* And 
^y ^her ways of perception of a more refined and 
extensive nature were to him as inconceivable, a^ to 
us those are which will one day be adapted to per-^ 
c^vfe those things which * eye hath not seen, nor ear 
he^d, neither hath it entered into the heart of marl 
to «c6nceive%* And it would be just as reasonable in 
him to conclude, that the loss of tho^e three senses^ 
cSQUid aiA possibly be succeeded by any new inlets ot 
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pexcaqition ^ as. ia a modern free-think^ toi^^iia^mi 
there can be Da state of life and perception mthoutt 
the seaiaes he enjoysi at present.. Let us further sop« 
pose the same person^a eyes,, at their first opening, to 
be struck with a great variety of the* most, gay and 
pleasing objects, and hia ears with a mdodimia con^ 
cert of vocal and instrumental music Behold him^ 
amazed, ravished, transported ^ and you have some 
distant representation, some fiiint and glimmering idea 
of the ecstatic state of the soul in that articlein whieh 
she emerges from this sepulchre of flesh into life and 
inmu>rtality. 

, N*B. * It has been observed by the Christians, that 
9 certain ingenious foreigner \ who has published ma^^ 
ny exemplary jests for the use of persons in the arti^ 
ele of death, was very much out of humour in a later 
^t of sickness, till he was in a fair way of recovery^ 



No. 2S. MONDAY^ April IS, 1713.* 

JEUii parentumpejor ax^ tulii 
Not nequioreSy mox daturot 

Progeniem viiumorein^, Hoa. S Od. v?, 4e. 

Our fathers have been worse than theirs. 

And we than oun : next age will see. 

A race more prolate than we. EoscoMHot^. 



Theocritus, Bion aud Moschus are the most famous 
gimongs^ the Greek writers of pastorals. The two 
^tter of these are Judged to be far short of Theocri- 
tus,, whom I shall speak qf more largely, because he 
rivis the greatest of aU poets, YirgU himself. He 
hath the ad^vautage confessedly of the Latin,, ip coming 

* Steele's. 
J» M. Deslandes» who came about this time from France, with the duke 
D*Aumont, was a Freethinker, and had published an historfcal fist of alP 
wiio died laughing. He had tlic small-^ox here in £iiglaad» of sivhich to 
recoverecU JJq^ Qi^aijdiim, No. 59, , .^ . \ . . : . . *. 
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bdcHre him> imd writing in a tongue more pro}»er for 
pastoral. The softness of the Doric dialect, wMch 
this poet is said to have improved beyond any \dio 
csLxae before him,, is what the ancient Roman writers 
6^wned their fatngUage could not approach. But be^i^ 
sides tibis beauty, he seems to me to have had a soul 
more softly and tenderly inclined to this way of writing 
than Viigil, whose genius led him naturally to sub-- 
Umity. It is true that the great Roman, by the nice» 
ness of his judgment, and great command of himself, 
hath acquitted himself dexterously this way. But a 
penetrating judge will find there the seeds of that fira 
Wiiich burned afterwards so bri^t in the Georgics, 
and blazed out in the ^neid. I must not, however, 
dissemble that these bold strokes app^r chiefly in 
those Eclogues of Virgil, which ought not to be num<^ 
bered amongst his pastorals, which areindeed generally 
thought to be all of the pastoral kind; but by the best 
judges are only called his select poems, as the word 
Eclogue originally means. 

Those who will take the pains to consult Scaliger's 
comparison of these two poets, will find that Theocri- 
tus hath out done him in those very passages which 
the critic hath produced in honour of Virgil. There 
is, in short, more innocence, simplicity, and whatever 
else hath been laid down as the distinguishing marks 
of pastoral, in the Greek than the Roman: and all 
arguments from the exactness, propriety, concise- 
ness andndbleness of Virgil, may very well be turned 
against him. There is indeed sometimes a grossness 
and clownishness in Theocritus, which Virgil, who 
borrowed his greatest beauties ftom him, hath avoids- 
ed. I will, however, add, that Virgil, out of the ex- 
cellence of genius only, hath come short of Theocri- 
tus : and had possibly excelled him, if in greater sub- 
jects' he had not been born to excel all mankinds 
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The ItidiaM wek« iliefiiiBt, anuxigst the modenu;; 
that fell into pastoral writing. It is observed^ tbali 
the people cf that nation are very profound and ab* 
struse in their poetry as well as poBtict; fbndi dS 
surprising conceits and far-fetdied imaginations, and 
labour chiefly to say what was never sadd before. 
From persons of this character, how can we expect 
that air of umplicity and truth which hath been pro- 
ved so essential to shepherds ? There are two pastoral 
play^ in this language, which they boast of as the 
most elegant perfofrmances in poetry that the latter 
ages have produced; the Aminta of Tasso% and 
Guarini's Pastor Fido. In these the names of the 
persons are indeed pastoral, and the Sylvan Gods, the 
Dryads, and the Satyri», appointed with the equipage 
of antiquity ; but neither their language, sentiments^ 
passions or designs, like those of the pretty triflers 
in Virgil and Theocritus. I shall produce an epc- 
ample out of each, which are commonly taken notice 
of, as patterns of the Italian way of thinging in pas- 
toral. Sylvia in Tasso's poem enters adorned with 
a garland of flowers, and views herself in a -fountain 
with such self-admiration, that she breaks out into a: 
speech to the flowers on her head, and tells them;; 
• She doth not wear them to adorn herself, but to 
make them ashamed. In the Pastor Fido, a shep- 
herdess reasons after an abstruse philosophical man^ 
ner abovit the vidence of love, and expostulates with 
the gods^ '• for making laws so rigorous to restrain us, 
and at the same time giving us invincible desires/ 
Whoever can be^ these, may be assured he hath qo 
taste for pastOTal. 

When I am speaking of the Italians, it would be 
unpardonable to pass by Sannazarius. He hath 
changed the scene in this kind of poetry from woods 

o See Guardian, No. 92. : 
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md lam&r to the barren beach aod houoidlesi oc^dn : 
introduces sea-calves in the room of kids and lambs^ 
sea-mews for the laric. and the linnet, and presents 
bis mistress with oysters instead of fruits and flowers* 
How good soever his style and thoughts may be ^ yet 
who can pardon him for his arhritary change of the 
9weet manners and pleasing objects of the country^ for 
what in their own nature are uncomfortable and 
dreadful ? I think he hath few or no followers, or, if 
any, such as knew little of his beauties, and only co<r 
pied his faults, and so are lost and forgotten. 

The French are so far from thinking abstrusely* 
that they often seem not to think at 9II. It is all 9 
xutt ofnumbers, common^place descriptions of woodsji 
floods, groves^ loves, &c. Those who write the most ac- 
<;urately fall into the manner of their country ; whicJU 
18 gallantry. I cannot better illustrate what I woul4 
say of the French than by the dress i?i which they 
make their shepherds appear in their pastoral inter-^ 
ludes upon the stage, as I fl^nd it desicribed by a cele-» 
brated author. * The shepherds ' saith he, * are all 
embroidered, and acquit themsielvea in a ball better 
than our English dancing^masters. X have seen:i» 
Qouple of rivers appear in red stockings ; and Alpheus,^ 
instead of having his head covered with sedges and 
bull-rushes, making love in afairfull-bottomed periwig 
and a plume of feathers ; but with a voice so full oi 
ahakes and quavers, that I should have thought tber 
ipurmurs of a country brook the much more agreeable 
itausic p/ 

P See Noa. 15. 22. Q3, BndnoieB ad Jinet. nig paper, and the immtiera 
here referred to, are ascribed to Steele ; but they were all writtei^ it m $a|d; 
l^y Mr. T, Tickell ; though no decisive authority appears to support this 
assignment, which seems indeed to be the most unexceptionable, on a suppo- 
sition of their being all written by one hand, of which the reader must judg^ 
for himself. It has also been said, with equal uncertainty, that No. 9. attri^ 
bated likewise to Steele, was the composition of Mr. H. Martyn. See Nos^ 
92. and 40. and Spe<;t. No. 5&S, 
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No. Q9. TUESDAY, April 14, 1718.* 
Sidepsi gapit -^ Mabt* 3 £pig. xlL U 

V jott have taste, shew it by your laugh* 



In order to look into any person's temper, I generally 
make my first observation upon his laugh, whether 
he is easily moved, and what are the passages which 
throw him into that agreeable kind of convulsion. 
People are never so much unguarded, as when they 
are pleased : And laughter being a visible symptom 
of some inward satisfaction, it is then, if ever, we may 
believe the face. There is, perhaps, no better index 
to point us to the particularities of the mind than 
this, which is in itself one of the chief distinctions of 
our rationality. For, as Milton says, 

*^ ^ Smiles from reason flow, to brutes deny*d, — 
And ore of love the food ^ 

It may be remarked in general under this head^ that 
the laugh of men of wit is for the most part but a 
faint constrained kiad of half-laugh, as such persons 
are never without some diffidence about them ; but 
that of fools is the most honesty natural, open lai;^ 
in the world. 

. I have often! had thoughts of writing- a treatise 
qpon this faculty, wherein I would have laid down 
rules for the better regulation of it at the theatre. I 
would have criticised on the laughs now in vogue> by 
which our comic writers might the better know how 
to transport an audience into this pleasing affection. 
I had set apart a chapter for a dissertation on the 
talents of some of our modern comedians ; and as it 
was the manner of Plutarch to draw comparisons of 

• Steele's.— This paper is much in Addison's manner, hut there appears 
tp he jict Qthcf. authority to ascribe it tp him* 
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his heroes and orators, to set tlieir actions and elo- 
quence in a fairer light ; so I would have made the 
parallel of Pinkethman, Norris, and Bullock"'; and 
so far show their different methods of raising mirth, 
that any one should be able to distinguish whether 
the jest was the poet's, or the actor's. 

As the play-house affords us the most occasions of 
observing upon the behaviour of the face, it may be 
useful (for the direction of those who would be cri- 
tics this way) to remark, that the virgin ladies usually 
dispose themselves in the front of the boxes, the 
young married women compose the second row, while 
the rear is generally made up of mothers of long 
standing, undesigning maids, and contented widows. 
Whoever will cast his eye upon them under this view> 
during the representation of a play, will find me so 
far in the right, that a double entendre strikes the 
first row into an aflfected gravity, or careless indolence, 
the second will venture at a smile, but the third take 
the conceit entbely, and express their mirth in a 
downright laugh. 

When I decend to particulars, I find the reserved 
prude will relapse into a smile at the extravagant 
freedoms of the coquette ; the coquette in her turn 
laughs at the starchness and awkward affectation of 
the prude ; the man of letters is tickled with the va- 
nity and ignorance of the fop ; and the fop confesses 
his ridicule at the unpoliteness of the pedant. 

I fancy we may range the several kinds of laughers 
under the following heads : 

The Dimplers* 

The Smilers. 

The Laughers* 

The Grinners, 

The Horse-laughers. 

' Three comic actors in vogue at the time when.thl» paper was written.^ 
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^ The dimple is practised to give. a grace to the fea- 
tures, and is frequently made a bait to entangle a 
gazing lover ; this was called by the ancients the 
Chian laugh. 

The smile is for the most part confined to the fair 
m^x^ and their male retinue. It expresses our satis- 
faction in a silent sort of approbation, doth not too 
much disorder the features, and is practised by lovers 
of the most delicate address. This tender motion of 
the. physiognomy the ancients called the Ionic laughs 

The laugh among us is the common risus of the 
ancients. 

The grin, by writers of antiquity is called the Syn- 
crusian ; and was then, as it is at this time, made use 
of to display a beautiful set of teeth. 

The horse-laugh, or the Sardonic, is made use of 
with great success in all kinds of disputation. The 
proficients in this kind, by a well-timed laugh, will 
baffle the most solid argument. This upon all occa- 
sions supplies the want of reason^ is always received 
with great applause in coffee-house disputes ; and that 
aide the laugh joins with, is generally observed to get 
the better of Ms antagonist. 

The prude hath a wcaiderful esteem for the Chiaa 
laugh or dimple ; she looks upon all the other kinds 
of laughter as excesses of levity ; and is never seen 
upon the most extravagant jests to disorder her coun- 
tmance with the ruffle of a smile. Her lips are com-» 
posed with a primness peculiar to her character, all 
her modesty seems collected into her face, and she 
but very rarely takes the freedom to sink her cheek 
into a dimple* 

The young widow is only a Chian for a time ; her 
smiles are confined by decorum, and she is obliged t«> 
make her face sympathize with her habit : she looks 
demure by art, and by the? strict rules of decency 
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k never alloiwed the smile till the first b£fer or advance 
towards her is oven 

The effeminate fop, whaby th&I^igexereise offaisi 
countenance at the glass, hath reduced it to an exacft 
discipline^ may claim a place in this clan. You see 
him upon any occasion, to give spirit to bis discourse^ 
admire his own. eloquence by a dimple. 

The Ionics are those ladies; that take a greater li-- 
beriy with their features ; yet even these may be ssiA 
to smother a laugh^ as the former to stifle a smile. 

The beau is an Ionic out of complaisance, and 
practises the smile the better to sympathise with the 
fSm. He will scmietimes join in a laugh to humour 
the spleen of a lady, or ap^daud a piece of wit of his» 
own, but always takes care to confine his mouth with^ 
in the rule&of good-breeding; he takes the laugh from 
the ladies, but is never guilty of sagreat an indecorumr 
as to begin it.. 

The Ionic laiigh is of imiversal use to men of powers 
at their levees ; and is esteemed by judicioujs place- 
hunters a more particular mark of distinction thai» 
the whisper. A young gentleman of my acquaintance 
valued himself upon his success, having obtained thisi 
&vour after the attendance of three months only.. 

A judicious author some years since published a^ 
collection of sonnets, which he very successfully called 
^ Laugh and be fat^^ or, ^ Pills to purge Melancholy:'' 
I cannot sufiiciently admire the facetious title of these^ 
volumes, and must censure the world of ingratitude;^ 
while they are so negligent in rewarding the jocose 
labours of my friend Mr. DMJrfey V who was so large 
a contributor to this treatise, and to whose humorous 
production so many rural squires in the remotest parts 
of this island are obliged for the dignity and state 
which corpulency gives them. The stoi-y of tHesiclc 

♦ See Gaard. No. ^7. Tat.Nos, l. 11. 4J.aiid nole. 
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tnan's fere^iftg aft imposthame by a fiuddeft fit of 
laughter, is too well known to need a recital. It ism^ 
opinion, that the abo^ve pilfe v^otild be extremely pro- 
sper to be taken with asses milk, and mightily contri>- 
tute tot^ards the renewing and restoring decayed 
inngs. Democritus is genCTally represented to ns as 
^ man of the largest size, which we may attribute td 
-his so frequent exercise of his risible faculty. I re* 
^nember Juvenal says of him, 

« Perpehio rim pulmonem ngitari solebtit? Sat. X. 3S. 
< He shook his sides with a perpetual laugh.' 

That sort of man whom a late writer has called the 
Butt, is a gf6at ptoftidtet of this healthful agitation, 
and is generally stocked with so much good humour, 
«s to strike in with the gaiety x>f conversation, though 
some innocent blunder of his oWn be the subject of 
the raillery. 

I §hall range all old atoorous dotirds under the de» 
liomination of Grinners; when a young blooming 
\vench touchei^ their fattcy^ by an endeavour to recall 
youth into their cheeks, they immediately overstrain 
their muscular features, and shrivel their countenance 
into this frightful merriment* 

The wag is of the same kind, and by the same arti- 
fice labours to support his impotence of wit ; but he 
very frequently calls in the horse-laugh to his assist- 
ailce« 

There are another kind of grinnefs, which the an* 
cients call Megarics ; and some moderns have, not in- 
judiciously, given them the name of Sneeretis. These 
always indulge their merit at the expence of their 
friends, and all their ridicule consists in unseasonable 
ill-nature. I could wish these laughers would consider 
that let them do what they can, there is no laughing 
away their own follies by laughing at other people's. 

The mirth of the tea-table is for the most part Me- 
garicf and in visits the ladies themselves verj^ seldom 
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scruple the sacri&^ing a friendship to a'lbugb of tbi« 
denomination, 

The coquette hath a great deal of the Megaxic in 
her ; but, in short, she is a proficient in laughter, and 
can run through the whole exercise of the features ; 
she subdues the formal lover with the dimple, accosts 
the fop with a smile, joins with the wit in the down<- 
right laugh; to vary the air of her countenance fre- 
quently raillies with the grin ; and when she hath ri- 
diculed her lover quite out of his understanding, to 
complete his misfortunes, strikes him dumb with the 
horse-laugh. 

The horse-laugh is a distinguishing characteristic 
of the rural hoyden, and it is observed to be the last 
symptom of rusticity that forsakes her under the dis- 
cipline of the boarding-school. 

Punsters, I find, very much contribute towards the 
Sardonic, and the extremes of either wit or folly sel- 
dom fail^ of raising this noisy kind of applause. A9 
the ancient physicians held the Sardonic laugh very 
beneficial to the lungs ; I should, methinks, advise 
all my countrymen of consumptive and hectical con* 
stitutions to associate with the most facetious punster$ 
of the age. Fersius hath very elegantly described a 
Sardonic laughter in the following line, 

^ Jngeminat tremtdos naso crisparUe cachinnos,* 

Sat. iii. 87. 
* Redoubled peals of trembling laughter burst. 
Convulsing every feature of the face.* 

Laughter is a vent of any sudden joy that strikes 
upon the mind, which being too volatile and strong, 
breaks out in this tremor of the voice. The poets 
make use of this metaphor when they would describe 
natm-e in her richest dress, for beauty is never so 
lovely as when adorned with the smile, and conversa- 
tion never sits easier upon us, than when we now and 
then discharge ourselves in a symphony of laughter,. 
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which majr not improperly be called^ the Chorus of 
O>iiversation. 



No. 30. WEDNESDAY, Afbil 15, 1713 ♦ 

— Redeunt Saiumia regno, Virg. Ed. iv. 6, 

— Saturnian times 
Roll round agaip. Dryden. 



The Italians and French being dispatched, I come 
now to the English, whom I shall treat with such 
meekness as becomes a good patriot; and shall so far 
recommend this our island as a proper scene for pas- 
toral, under certain regulations, as will satisfy the 
courteous reader that I am in the landed interest. 

I must in the first place observe, that our country, 
men have so good an opinion of the ancients, and 
think so modestly of themselves, that the generality 
of pastoral-writers have either stolen all from the 
Greeks and Romans, or so servilely imitated their 
manners and customs, as makes them very ridiculous. 
In looking over some English pastorals a few day^ 
ago, I perused at least fifty lean flocks, and reckoned 
up an hundred left-handed ravens, besides blasted oaks, 
withering meadows, and weeping deities. Indeed 
most of the occasional pastorals we have, areibuilt 
upon one and the same plan. A shepherd asks his 
feUow, * Why he is so pale? if his favourite sheep hath 
strayed? if his pipe be broken? or Phyllis unkind?' 
He answers, * None of these misfortunes have befallen 
him, but one much greater, for Damon (or sometimes 
the god Pan) is dead.' This immediately causes the 
other to make qomplaints, and call upon ^ the lofty 
pines and silver streams to join in the lamentation. 
While he goes on, his friend inteiTupts him, and tells 
him:that Damon lives, and shews him a track of light 

• Steele's. 
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in the nkies to confirm it; then invites him to tdieanuts 
and cheese. Upon this scheme most of the noble fa- 
milies in Great Britain have been comforted ; nor can 
I meet with any right honourable shepherd that doth 
not die and live again, after the manner of the aforesaid 
Damon* 

Having already informed my reader wherein the 
knowledge of antiquity may be serviceable, I shall 
now direct him where he may lawfully deviate from 
the ancients. There are some things of an established 
nature in pastoral, which are essential to it, such as a 
country scene, innocence, simplicity. Others there 
are of a changeable kind, such as habits, customs, 
and the like. The difference of the climate is also to 
be considered, for what is proper in Arcadia, or even 
in Italy, might be very absurd in a colder country. 
By the same rule the difference of the soil, of fruits 
and flowers, is to be observed. And in so fine a 
country as Britain, what occasion is there for that 
profusion of hyacinths and Fasstan roses, and that 
cornucopia of foreign fruits which the British shep- 
herds never heard of? How much more pleasing is 
the following scene to an English reader! 

< This place may seem for sbepherds' leisure made. 
So lovingly these elms unite their shade. 
Th' ambitious woodbine, how it climbs to breathe 
Its balmy sweets around on all beneath I 
The ground with grass of chearful green bespread. 
Thro' which the springing flow'r up-rears its head I 
Lo here the king-cup of a golden hue 
Medley'd with daisies White, and endive blue 1 
Hark, how the gaudy goldfinch and the thrush, 
With tuneful warblings fill that bramble-bush i 
In pleasing concert all the birds combine. 
And tempt us in the various song to join'.* 

The theology of the ancient pastoral is so very 
pretty, that it were pity entirely to change it j but I 

< Philips's fourth Pastoral, tdf imfio. 
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think that part only is to be retained which is uni- 
versally known, and the rest to be made up out of 
our own rustical superstition of hobthrushes^ fairies, 
goblins, and witches. The fairies are capable of being 
made very entertaining persons, as they are described 
by several of our poets; and particularly by Mr. Pope: 

< About this spring (if ancient fame say true) 
The dapper elves their moon light sports pursue. 
Their pigmy king, and little fairy queen. 

In circling dances gambol'd on the green. 
While tuneful sprights a merry concert made. 
And airy music warbled through the shade.' 

What hath been said upon the difference of climate, 
soil, and theology, reaches the proverbial sayings, 
dress, customs and sports of shepherds. The follow* 
ing examples of our pastoral sports are extremely 
beautiful : 

< Whilome did I, tall as this poplar fair, 
Up-raise my heedless head, devoid of care, 
'Mong rustic routs the chief for wanton game ; 
Nor could they merry make till Lobbin came. 
Who better seen than I in shepherds' arts. 
To please the lads, and win the lasses' hearts ? 
How deftly, to mine oaten reed so sweet. 
Wont they upon the green to shift their feet ? 
And weary'd in the dance, how would they yearn 
Some well devised tale from me to learn ? 

For many songs and tales of mirth had I, 
To chase the ling'ring sun a«down the sky.' 

-< O now ! if ever, bring 



The laurel green, the smelling eglantine. 
And tender branches from the mantling vine. 
The dewy cowslip which in meadow grows. 
The fountain violet, and garden rose : 

Your hamlets strew, and every public way, 
And consecrate to mirth Albino's day. 
VOL. I. I- 
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Myself will lavkb all my little store : 
And 4eal about the goblet flowing o'er: 
Old Moulin there shall harp, young Mico siugf 
And Cuddy dance the round amid the ring, 
And Hobbinol his antic gambols play V 

The reason why such changes from the ancients , 
should be introduced is very obvious ; namely, that 
poetry being imitation, and that imitation, being the 
best which deceives the most easily, it follows that 
we must take up the customs which are most familiar 
or universally known, since no man can be deceived 
or delighted with the imitation of what he is ignorant 
of. 

It is easy to be observed that these rules are drawn, 
from what our countrymen Spencer and Philips have 
performed in this way. I shall not presume to say 
any more of them, than that both have copied and 
improved the beauties of the ancients, whose manner 
of thinking I would above all things recommend. As 
far as our laaguage would allow them, they have 
formed a pastoral style according to the Dope of 
Theocritus, in which I dare not say they have excelled 
Virgil! but I may be allowed, for the honour of our 
language, to suppose it more capable of that pretty 
rusticity than the Latin. To their works I refer my 
reader to make observations upon the pastoral style : 
where he will sooner find that secret than from a folio 
of criticisms*. 

» Philips's First Pastoral, 1. 31, &c. Third Part, 1. 106, &c. 

» Probably by Mr. T, Tickell, with some slight assistance from Addison, 
who about this time was giving the last potiture to his Cato. See Nos. 15. 
22. 25, 28. 5S. and 40. and notes. 

*#* This day is published the life and diaracter of M. P. Cato ccrfiected 
from Plutarch in the Greek, and from Lucan, Sallust, Florus, and other 
authors, in the Latin tongue. Pr. 6d. 

N. B. On the 14th of April, 1715, the Trqgqdy of Cato. was acted for 
the first time. The prologue and epilogue written by Dr. Garth afid Mr. 
Pope. Guard, in foHo. Nos. 29. and 50. 
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No. 31. THURSDAY, Aprtl 16, 1713.* 

Fortem posce ammum^ Juv. Sat. xi. 357.- 

Ask of th€ gods content sokd strength of fldnd. 



My lady Lt^sird is sever better pleased than when 
she sees her children about her engaged in any profit- 
able discourse. I found her last night sitting in the 
midst of her daughters, and forming a very beautiful 
semi-circle about the fire. I immediately took my 
place in an elbow chair, which is always left empty 
for me in one comer. 

Our conversation fell insensibly upon the subject 
of happiness, in which every one of the young ladies 
gave her opinion, with that freedom and unconcem- 
edness which they always use when they are in ccrni^r 
pany only with their mother and myself. 

Mrs. Jane declared, that she thought it the greatest 
happiness to be married to a man of merit, and placed 
at the head of a well-regulated family. I could not 
but observe, that, in her character of a man of merit, 
she gave ns a lively description of Tom Worthy, who 
has long made his address to her. The sisters did 
not discover this at first, 'till she began to run down 
fortune in a lover, and, among the accomplishments 
of a man of merit, unluckily mentioned white teelii 
and black eyes. 

Mors. Annabella, after having rallied her sister upon 
her man of m^it, talked much of conveniences of 
life, affiuence of fortune, and easiness of temper, in 
one whom she should pitch upon for a husband. In 
short, though the baggage would not speak out, I 
found the sum of her wishes was a rich fool, or a man- 
so turned to her purposes, that she might enjoy his^ 
£3rt;une, and. insult his understanding. 
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The romantic Cornelia was for living in a wood 
among choirs of birds, with zephyrs, echoes, and rivu- 
lets, to make up the concert: she would not seem to 
include a husband in her scheme, but at the same 
time talked so passionately of cooing turtles, mossy 
banks, and beds of violets, that one might easily per- 
ceive she was not without thoughts of a companion in 
her solitudes. 

Miss Betty placed her summum bonum in equipages, 
assemblies, balls, and birthnights, talked in raptures 
of sir Edward Shallow's gilt coach, and my lady 
Tattle's room, in which she saw company ; nor would 
she have easily given over, had she not observed that 
her mother appeared more serious than ordinary, and 
by her looks shewed that she did not approve such a 
redundance of vanity and impertinence. 

My favourite, the Sparkler, with an air of innocence 
and modesty, which is peculiar to her, said that she 
never expected such a thing as happiness, and that 
she thought the most any one could do was to keep, 
themselves from being uneasy ; for, as Mr. Ironside 
has often told us, says she, we should endeavour to 
be easy here, and happy hereafter : at the same time 
she begged me to acquaint them by what rules this 
ease of mind, or if I would please to call it happiness, 
is best attained. 

My lady Lizard joined in the same request with 
her youngest daughter, adding, with a serious look. 
The thing seemed to her of so great consequence, 
that she hoped I would for once forget they were all 
women, and give my real thoughts of it with the same 
justness I woulduse among a company of my own sex. 
I complied with her desire, and communicated. my 
sentiments to them on this subject, as near as I .can 
remember, pretty much to the following purpose : 

As nothing is more natural than for every one to 
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desire to be happy, it is not to be wondered at that the 
wisest men in all ages have spent so much time to 
discover what happiness is, and wherein it chiefly 
consists. An eminent writer, named Varro, reckons 
up no less than two hundred and eighty-eight differ- 
ent opinions upon this subject ; and another, called 
Lucian, after having given us a long catalogue of the 
notions of several philosophers, endeavours to shew 
ihe absurdity of all of them, without establishing any 
thing of his own. 

That which seems to have made so many err in 
this case, is the resolution they took to fix a man's 
happiness to one determined point j which I conceive 
cannot be made up but by the concurrence of several 
particulars. 

I shall readily allow Virtue the first place, as she 
is the mother of Content. It is this which calms our 
thoughts, and makes us survey ourselves with ease 
and pleasure. Naked virtue,* however, is not alone 
sufficient to make a man happy. It must be accom- 
panied with at least a moderate provision for all the 
necessaries of life, and not ruffled and disturbed by 
bodily pains. A fit of the stone was sharp enough to 
make a stoick cry out, * that Zeno, his master, taught 
him false, when he told him that pain was no evil.* 

But, besides this, virtue is so far from being alone 
sufficient to make a man happy, that the excess of it 
in some particulars, joined to a soft and feminine tem- 
per, may often give us the deepest wounds, and 
chiefly contribute to render us uneasy. I might in- 
stance in pity, love, and friendship. In the two last 
passions it often happens, that we so entirely give up 
our hearts, as to make our happiness wholy depend 
upon another person ; a trust for which no human 
creature, however excellent, can possibly give us a 
sufficient security. 

The man, therefore^ who would be truly happy^ 
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must, besides an habitual virtue, attain to such a 
^ strength of mind,* as to confine his happiness within 
himself^ and keep it from being dependent upon 
others. A man of this make will perform all those 
good-natured offices that could have been expected 
from the most bleeding pity, without being so far af- 
fected at the common misfortunes of human life, as 
to disturb his own repose. His actions of this kind 
are so much more meritorious than another's, as they 
flow purely from a principal of virtue, and a sense of 
his duty ; whereas a man of a softer temper, even 
while he is assisting another, may in some measure 
be said to be relieving himself. 

A man endowed with that strength of mind I am 
here speaking of, tho' he leaves it to his friend or 
mistress to make him still more happy, does not put 
|t in the power of either to make him miserable* 

From what has been already said it will also appear 
that nothing can be more weak than to place our 
happiness in the applause of others, since by this 
means we make it wholly independent of ourselves, 
People of this humoiu:, who place their chief felicity 
in reputation and applause, are also extremely sub^ 
ject to envy, the vfiost painful as well as the most ab» 
^urd of all passions. 

The surest means to attain that strength of mind, 
^nd independent state of happi];iess I am here recomi- 
mending, is a virtuous mind sufficiently furnished 
with ideas to support solitude and keep up an agree«- 
jable conversation with itseff. Learning is a very 
great help on this occasion, as it lays up an infuobite 
number of notions in the memory, ready to be drawn 
put, and set in order upon any occasion* The mind 
often takes the same pleasure in looking over these 
her treasures, in augmentig and disposing them into 
proper forms, as a prince does in a review of his armyt 
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At the same time I must own, that as a mind thus 
furnished feels a secret pleasure in the consciousness 
of its own perfection, and is delighted with such oc- 
casions as call upon it to try. its force, a living ima- 
gination shall produce a pleasure very little inferior 
to the former in persons of much weaker heads. As 
the first therefore may not be improperly called * the 
heaven of a wise man,' the latter is extremely well 
represented by our vulgar expression, which terms it 
' a fooPs paradise.' There is, however, this difference 
between them, that as the first naturally produces 
that strength and greatness of mind I have been all 
along describing as so essential to render a man happy, 
t&e latter is ruffled and discomposed by every acci- 
dent, and lost under the most common misfortune. 

It is this strength of mind that is not to be over- 
come by the changes of fortune, that arises at the 
sight of dangers, and could make Alexander, in that 
passage of his life so much admired by the prince of 
Conde, when his army mutinied, bid his soldiers re- 
turn to Macedon, and tell their countrymen that they 
had left their king conquering the world j since for 
his part he could not doubt of raising an army where- 
ever he appeared. It is this that chiefly exerts it- 
self when a man is most oppressed, and gives him 
always in proportion to whatever malice or injustice 
would deprive him of. It is this, in short, that makes 
the virtuous man insensibly set a value upon himself^ 
and throws a varnish over his words and actions, that 
will at last command esteem, and give him a greater 
ascendant over others, than all the advantages of 
birth and fortune. 
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No. 32, FRIDAY, April 17, 1713.* 

— Ipie vdeniyfacUugue sequeiur. 
Si tefata vocant: aliter, non virilna uUit 
Vincere,^ ViRO.iEn.vi. 14^- 

The willing metal will obey thy hand, 
Following with ease, if, favoured by thy fate, 
, Thou art foredoom'd to view the Stygian state : 
If not no labour can the tree constrain : 
And strength of stubborn arms and steel are vain. Drtdeit* 



Having delivered my thoughts upon pastoral poetry, 
iafter a didactic manner, in some foregoing papers, 
wherein I have taken such hints from the critics as I 
thought rational, and departed from them according 
to the best of my judgment, and substituted others 
in their place, I shall close the whole with the follow- 
ing fable or allegory : 

In ancient times there dwelt in a pleasant vale of 
Arcadia a man of very ample possessions, named 
Menalcas; who, deriving his pedigree from the god 
Pan kept very strictly up to the rules of the pastoral 
life as it was in the golden age. He had a daughter, 
his only child, called Amaryllis. She was a virgin of 
a most enchanting beauty, of a most easy and unaffect- 
ed air ; but having been bred up wholly in the coun- 
try, was bashful to the last degree. She had a Voice 
that was exceeding sweet, yet had a rusticity in its 
tone, which however to most who heard her seemed 
an aditional charm. Though in her conversation in 
general she was very engaging, yet to her lovers, who 
were numerous, she was so coy, that many left her in 
disgust after a tedious courtship, and matched them- 
selves where they were better received. For Menalcas 
had not only resolved to take a son-in-law, who should 
inviolably maintain the customs of his family } but 

* Steele's. 
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had received one evening as he walked in the fields, 
a pipe of an antique fdnn from a Faun, or, as some 
say, from Oberon the fairy, with a particular charge 
not to bestow his daughter upon any one who could 
iiot play the same tune upon it as at that time he en^. 
tertained him with. 

. When the time that he had designed to give her in 
marriage was near at hand, he published a decree, 
whereby he invited the neighbouring youths to make 
trial of this musical instrument, with promise that the 
victor should posses his daughter on condition that 
the vanquished should submit to what punishment he 
thought fit to inflict. Those who were not yet dis- 
couraged, and had high conceits of their own worth, 
appeared on the appointed day, in a dress and equip- 
age suitable to their respective fancies. 

The place of meeting was a flowery meadow, 
through which a clear stream murmured in many ir- 
regular meanders. The shepherds made a spacious 
ring for the contending lovers : and in one part of it 
there sat upon a little throne of turf, under an arch 
of eglantine and woodbines, the father of the maid, 
and at his right hand the damsel crowned with roses 
and lilies. She wore a flying robe of a s%ht green 
stuff; she had her sheep-hook in one hand, and the 
fatal pipe in the other. 

The first who approached her was a youth of a 
graceful presence and courtly air, but drest in a richer 
habit than had ever been seen in Arcadia. He wore a 
crimson vest, cut indeed after the shepherd's fashion, 
but so enriched with embroidery, and sparkling with 
jewels, that the eyes of the spectators were diverted 
from considering the mode of the garment by the 
dazzling of the ornaments. His head was covered 
with a plume of feathers, and his sheep-hook glittered 
with gold and enamel. He accosted the damsel after 
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a veij galbmt maimer, and tdd her% * Madam, you 
needed not to consult joor glass to adorn yourself to^ 
day; yon may see the greatness of your beauty in the 
munber of your ccmqnests.' She having never heard 
any compliment so pdite, oould give him no answer^ 
but presented the pq>e. He applied it to his lips» 
and b^an a tune which he set off with so many graces 
and quavers, that the shq[>herds and shepherdesses^ 
who had paired themselves in order to dance, could 
not follow it ; as indeed it required great skill and 
regularity of steps, which they had never been bred 
to. Menalcasorderedhimtobestrippedof his costly 
robes, and to be clad in a plain russet weed, and con- 
fined him to tend the flocks in the vallies for a year 
and a day. 

The second that appeared was in a very difierent 
garb* He was clothed in a garment of rough goat- 
skins, his hair was matted, his beard neglected ; in 
his person uncouth, and aukward in his gait. He 
came up fleering to the nymph, and told her' • he had 
hugged his lambs, and kissed his young kids, but he 
hoped to kiss one that was sweeter.' The fair one 
blushed with modesty and anger, and prayed secretly 
against him as she gave him the ppe. He snatched 
it from her, but with some difficulty made it sound ; 
which was in such harsh and jarring notes, that the 
shepherds cried one and all, that be understood no 
music. He was immediately ordered to the most 
craggy parts oi Arcadia, to keep the goats, and com- 
manded never to touch a pipe any more. 

The third that advanced appeared in clothes that 
were so strait and uneasy to him, that he seemed to 
move with pain. He marched up to the maiden with 
a thoughtftd look and statdjr pace, and said*, * Divine 
Amaryffis, you wear not those roses to improve fovtr 

y See Fontenene. 
^ See Theocritus. « See Tasso. 
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beauty, but to make them ashamed.' As she did not 
oomprehend his meaning, she presented the instru- 
ment without reply. The tune that he played was 
so intricate and perplexing, that the shepherds stood 
stock-still, like people astonished and confounded. 
In vain did he plead that it was the perfection of 
music, and composed by the most skilful master in 
Hesperia. Menalcas, finding that he was a stranger, 
hospitably took compas^on on him, and delivered him 
to an old shepherd, who was ordered to get him 
clothes that would fit him, and teach him to speak 
plain. 

The fourth that stepped forwards was young Am3m- 
tas, the most beautiful of all the Arcadian swains, 
and secretly beloved by Amaryllis. He wx)re that 
4lay the same colours as the maid for whom he sighed. 
He moved towards her with an ea^ but unassured 
air: she blushed as he came near her, and when she 
gave him the fatal present, they both trembled, but 
neither could speak. Having secretly hieathed his 
vows to the gods, he poured forth such melodious 
notes, that though they were a little wild and irregu- 
lar, they filled every heart with delight. The swains 
immediately mingled in the dance; and the old shep- 
herds affirmed, that they had often beard such music 
by night, which they imagined to be played by some 
of the rural deities* The good old man leaped from 
hb throne, and, after be had embraced him, presented 
him to his diiughter, which caused a general acclama- 
tion. 

While they were in the midst oi their joy, they 
were surprised with a very odd appearance,. A person 
in a blue mantle, crowned with sedges and rushes, 
stepped into the middle of the ring. He had an ang- 
ling-rod in his hand, a panni^ upioni his back, and a 
poor meagre wretch in w?t qlotbes carried some 
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oysters before him \ Being asked, whence he camef 
and what he was? he told them, he was come to in^ 
vite Amaryllis from the plains to the sea-shore, that 
his substance consisted in sea-calves, and that he was 
acquainted with the Nereids and the Naiads. • Art 
thou acquainted with the Naiads?' said Meiialcas; 
•to them then shalt thou return/ The shepherds 
immediately hoisted him up as an enemy to Arcadia, 
and plunged him in the river where he sunk, iand was 
never heard of since. 

Am3mtas and Amaryilliis lived a long and happy 
life, and governed the vales of Arcadia. Their gene- 
ration was very long-lived, there having been but four 
descents in above two thousand years. His heir was 
called Theocritus, who left his dominions to Virgil; 
Virgil left his to his son Spencer; and Spencer was 
succeeded by his eldest bom Philips*. 



No. 33. SATURDAY, April 18, 1713.* 

-^Dignum saptente, bonoque est. Hob. 1 Ep. iv. 5. 

Worthy a wise man, and a good. 



I HAVE made it a rule to myself, not to publish any 
thing on a Saturday, but what shall have some analo- 
gy to the duty of the day ensuing. It is an unspeak- 
able pleasure to me, that I have lived to see the time 
wherein I can observe such a law to myself, and yet 
turn my discourse upon what is done at the play-house. 
I am sure the reader knows I am going to mention 
the tragedy of Cato. The principal character is moved 
by no consideration but respect to that sort of virtue, 

* Steele's. 

^ Sanazarius, mentioned No. S8. 

« See Nd$. 15. 22. 27. 28. and notes. 
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the dense of which is retained in our language under 
tbe word Public Spirit All regards to his domestic 
are wholly laid aside, and the hero is drawn as havings 
by this motive, subdued instinct itself, and taken com- 
fort from the distresses of his family, which are 
brought upon them by their adherence to the cause 
of truth and liberty. There is nothing uttered by 
Cato but what is worthy the best of men ; and the 
sentiments which are given him are not only the most 
warm for the conduct of this life, but such as we may 
think will not need to be erased, but consist with the 
happiness of the human soul in the next. This illustri- 
ous character has its proper influence on all below it: 
the other virtuous personages are, in their degree, as 
worthy, and as exemplary, as the principal ; the con- 
duct of the lovers, who are more warm, though more 
discreet, than ever yet appeared on the stage, has ia 
it a constant sense of the great catastrophe which was 
expected from the approach of Caesar. But to see 
the modesty of an heroine, whose country and family 
were at the same time in the most imminent danger, 
preserved, while she breaks out into the most fond 
and open expressions of passion for her lover, is an in- 
stance of no common address. Again, to observe the 
body of a gallant young man brought before us, who, 
in the bloom of his youth, in the defence of all that 
is good and great, had received numberless wounds ; 
I say, to observe that this dead youth is introduced 
only for the example of his virtue, and that his death 
is so circumstantiated, that we are satisfied, for all his 
virtue, it was for the good of the world and his own fa- 
mily, that his warm temper was not to be put upon fur- 
ther trial, but his task of life ended while it was yet vir- 
tuous, is an employment worthy the consideration of 
our young Britons. We are obliged to authors, that can 
do what they will with us, that they do not play our af- 
fections and passions against ourselves ; but to make 
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US BO doon resigned to the death of Marcus^ of vtrfaom 
we were so fimd, is a power that would be unfor- 
tunately lodged in a man without the love of virtue. 

Were it not that I speak, on this occasion, rather as 
a Guardian than a critic, I could proceed to the ex- 
amination of the justness of each character, and take 
notice that the Numidian is as well drawn as the Ro-^ 
man» There is not an idea in all the part of Syphax 
which does not apparently arise from the habits which 
grow in the mind of an African ; and the scene be- 
tween Juba and his general, where they talk for and 
against a liberal education, is full of instruction, Sy- 
phax urges all that can be said against philosophy, as 
it is made subservient to ill ends by men who abuse 
their talents ; and Juba sets the lesser excellences of 
activity, labour, patience of hunger, and strength of 
body, which are the admired qualifications of a Nu- 
Budian^ in their proper subordination to the accom- 
pHshments of the mind* But this play is so well re- 
oommeiided by others, that I will not for that, and 
some private reasons^ enlarge any further. Doctor 
Garth has very agreeably rallied the mercenary traffic 
between men and women of this age in the epilogue^ 
by Mrs. Porter, who acted Luciaw And Mr. Pope 
has prepared the audience for a new scene of passion 
and transport, on a more noble foundation than they 
have before been entertained with, in the prologue. 
I shall take the liberty to gratify the impatience of 
tie town by inserting these two excellent pieces, as 
earnests of the work itself, which will be printed with- 
in a few days. 

PROLOGUE TO CATO. 

By Mr. Pope, 

Spoken by Mr. Wilks. 

TO wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 

To raise the genius, and to ftiend the heart; 

To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 
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Live o'er each scene, and be what they behold : 
For this the Tragic Muse first trod the stage^ 
Commanding tears to stream thro' every age; 
Tyrants no more their savage nature kept, 
And, foes to virtue, wonder'4 how they wept. 
Our author shuns by vulgar springs to move 
The hero's glory, or the virgin's love; 
In pitying Love we but our weakness show, 
And wild Ambition well deserves its woe. 
Here tears shall flow from a more gen'rous cause. 
Such tears as patriots shed for dying laws : 
He bids your breasts with ancient ardor rise, 
And calls forth Roman drops from British eyes. 
Virtue confessed in human shape he draws. 
What Plato thought, and god-like Cato was. 
No common object to your sight displays ; 
Butwhat with pleasure Heaven itself surveys, 
A brave man struggling in the storms of fate. 
And greatly falling with a falling state. 
While Cato gives his little senate laws. 
What bosom beats not in his country's cause ? 
Who sees him act, but envies every deed ? 
Who hears him groan, and does not wish to bleed? 
Ev'n when proud Ca&sar, 'midst triumphal cars, 
The spoils of nations, and the pomp of wars. 
Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 
Shew'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in state ? 
As her dead father's rev'rend image past. 
The pomp was darken'd, and the day o'ercast. 
The triumph ceas'd — tears gush'd from ev'ry eye ; 
The world's great victor past unheeded by ; 
Her last good man dejected Rome ador'd. 
And honour'd Caesar's less than Cato's sword. 
Britons attend : be worth like this approv'd. 
And shew you have the virtue to be mov'd. 
With honest scorn the first fam'd Cato view'd 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom she subdu'd. 
Our scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translation, and Italian song ; 
Dare to have sense yourselves, assert the stage. 
Be justly warm'd with your own native rage : 
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Sucb plays alone should please a British ear. 
As Cato's self bad not disdain'd to hear. 

EPILOGUE TO CATO. 
By Dr. Garth. 

Sboken bt Mrs. Porter. 
What odd fantastic things we women do I 
Who would not listen when young lovers woo? 
What ! die a maid, yet have the choice of two ! 
Ladies are often cruel to their cost : 
To give you pain themselves they punish most. 
Vows of virginity should well be weigh'd ; 
Too oft they're cancell'd, tho' in convents made. 

Would you revenge such rash resolves you may 

Be spiteful — ^and believe the thing we say ; 

We hate you when you're easily said Nay. 

How needless if you knew us, were your fears? 

Let Love have eyes, and Beauty will have ears. 

Our hearts are form'd, as you yourselves would choose. 

Too proud to ask, too humble to refuse : 

We give to merit, and to wealth we sell ; 

He sighs with most success that settles well. 

The woes of wedlock with the joys we mix ; 

'Tis best repenting in a coach and six. 

Blame not our conduct, since we but pursue 

Those lively lessons we have learn'd from you : 

Your breasts no more the fire of beauty warms ; 

But wicked wealth usurps the power of charms : 

What pains to get the gaudy thing you hate. 

To swell in show, and be a wretch in state ! 

At plays you ogle, at the ring you bow ; 

Ev'n churches are no sanctuaries now : 

There golden idols all your vows receive ; 

She is no goddess who has nought to give. 

Oh may once more the happy age appear, 

When words were artless, and the thoughts sincere ; 

When gold and grandeur were unenvy'd things. 

And courts less coveted than groves and springs. 

Love then shall only mourn when truth complains. 

And Constancy feel transport in its chains ; 
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' Sighs with success their own soft anguish tdl. 
And eyes shall utter what the lips conceal ; 
Virtue again to its bright station climb, 
And Beauty fear no enemy but Time : 
The fair shall listen to desert alone, 
And every Lucia find a Cato's son. 



No. 34. MONDAY, April go, 1713 .* 

r^MorcM nwUorum vidit.-^ Hob. Ars Poet 142. 

He many men and many manners saw. 



It is a most vexatious thing to an old many who en- 
deavours to square his notions by reason, and to talk 
from reflection and experience^ to fall in with a circle 
of young ladies at their afternoon tea-table. This 
happened very lately to be my fate. The conversa- 
tion, for the first half hour, was so very rambling, that 
it is. hard to say what was talked of, or who spoke least 
to the purpose. The various motions of the fan, the 
tossings of the head, intermixed with all the pretty 
kinds of laughter, made up the greatest part of the dis- 
course. At last, this modish way of shining, and 
being witty, settled into something like conversation, 
and the talk ran upon fine gentlemen. From the se- 
veral cliaracters that were given, and the exceptions, 
that were made, as this or that gentleman happened 
to be^named, I found that a lady is not difficult to be 
pleased, and that the town swarms with fine gentle- 
men. A nimble pair of heels, a smooth complexion, 
a full-bottom wig, a laced shirt, an embroidered suit, 
a pair of fringed gloves, a hat and feather ;. any one 
or more of these and the like aqcomplishments en- 
nobles a man, and raises him above the vulgar, in a. 
female imagination. On the contrary, a modest ser|ous 
behaviour, a plain dress, a thick pair of shpes, a lea- 

■ , '■ * Steele's. • - • • ♦ ' 

VOL. I. M 
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them belti a waistcoat not Kned with silk, and such 
like imperfections, degrade a man, and are so many 
blots in his escutcheon. I could not forbear smiling 
at one of the prettiest and liveliest of this gay assem- 
bly, who excepted to the gentility of sir William 
Hearty, because he wore a frize coat, and breakfasted 
upon toast and ale. I pretended to admire the fine- 
ness of her taste ; and to strike in with her in ridi- 
culing those awkward healthy gentlemen that seem to 
make nourishment the chief end of eating. I gave 
her an account of an honest Yorkshire gentleman, who 
(when I was a traveller) used to invite his acquaint* 
ance at Paris to break their fast with him upon cold 
roast beef and mum. There was, I remember, a little 
French marquis, who was often pleased to rally him 
unmercifully upon beef and pudding, of which our 
countryman would dispatch apoundcw two with great 
alacrity, white this antagonist was piddling at a mush- 
room, or the haunch of a frog. I could perceive the 
lady was pleased with what I sadd^ and we parted very 
good friends, by virtue of a maxim I always observe, 
never to contradict or reason with a sprightly female^ 
I went home, however, full of a great many serioiss' 
reflections upon what had passed: and t^ougtl, in 
complaisance, I disguised my sentiments, to ke^ 
up the good humour of my fair companions, and to 
avoid being looked upon as a testy old fellow, yet 
out of the goodwill I bear to the sex, suid to pre- 
vent for the future liieifi being imposed upon by coun* 
terfeitSj I shall give them the distinguisUisig marks of 
• 8 true fine gentleman.* 

When a good artisfr woidd express^ any remarkable 
character in sculpture^ he ^adeavours tawork up hia 
%ufe intO' all tiie perfection' hi» imagination^ can 
form J and to imitate not so much what is, as-wlia* 
may or ought to be. IshallcfoUow their example, in 
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tliie ide« I aM g^ltig to ftace ottt of a fine geMkmafi, 
by anteflUblifig tdgeCliei' such qualifications as seem 
requisttei 60 make ihe ehiifMter c6nfplete« In oidik 
to this I shall premise in general, that by a fine gen- 
tlemari I m^n st mancoftipletely qualified as well for 
the service ktiA g^od, ais for the ornament and delight 
af society. Whet* I consider the fVatne cf mind pecrf* 
liar to a gentleniiafi^ I i^ppose it gracfed with idl ihfe 
dignity and elevation of spirit that human nature is 
capable df. To thi!s 1 i^ould have joined a eleai- 
nnderstdndifig^tf reiEl6i(^ri f^ee from prejudice; a st6ad^ 
judgment^ and im eittenfsive kno\<rIe<%e. When I 
thmk of the he^tft of a gentleman, I imagine it firni 
and intrepid^ void of adl inordinate passions, and full 
c^tendemcfsisp, cOi^assioh, and benevolence. When 
I view the fintf gentleWkm with regard to his maimers, 
inethinks I ilieehifn mod^st^itheut b^hfulness, ftmk 
and afiable ^fj^out iWi^^inence, 6bK^g and com^ 
plaisant wiCbout didhnihf^^ eheeifal and hi gocA 
humour without noise; These ajlfiiable qualities are 
not easily obtaifled j neitttei* are there matoy men that 
have a genius^ to «xeel this way. A finished gentle- 
iHan is perbap:^ 1^'e most uncommon of all the great 
ote)a^ft6lers in life. B^d^s the naitiu^ endowments' 
W^ ihrhic^ this distinguished n^an is to be born, he* 
must run through a long series of education. Before 
he makes his appearance and shines in the world, he 
must be principled M religion', instrticted in all the 
moral virtues, and led through the whole course of the 
polite! aits and sciences. He' should be no stranger 
to courts and to camps^; he' must travel to open his 
mind, to enlarge his views, to learn the policies and 
interests of foreign states, as well as to feshion and 
polish himself, and to get clear of national prejudices; 
0^ wluch every country has its share. To sdl these 
mwe essential improveinetift his must Hot- fbi^^t to 
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add the fashionable ornaments of life, such as are the 
languages and the bodily exercises most in vogue ; 
neither would I have him think even dress itself 
beneath his notice. 

It is no very uncommon thing in the world to meet 
with men of probity ; there are likewise a great many 
men of honour to be found. Men of <!Ourage, men of 
sense, and men of letters, are frequent : but a true fine 
gentleman is what one seldom sees. He is properly a 
compound of the various good qualities that embellish 
mankind. As the great ppet animates all the differ- 
ent parts of learning by the force of his genius, and 
irradiates all the compass of his knowledge by the 
lustre and brightness of his imagination ; so all the 
great and solid perfections of life appear in the 
finished gentleman with a beautiful gloss and var- 
nish ; every thing he says or does is accompanied 
with a manner, or rather a charm, that draws the 
admiration and good- will of every beholder. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

For the benefit of my female readers. 
N.B. * The gilt chariot, the diamond ring, the 
gold snuff-box, and brocade sword-knot, are no 
essential parts of a fine gentleman ; but may be used 
by him, provided he casts his eye upon them but once 
a day.' 

No. 35. TUESDAY, April 21, 1713.* 

O viUB PhUosophia dwr, tnrtutit wdagatrix / Cic. 

O Philosophy, thou guide of life, and discoverer of virtue ! 



^ * TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
* SIR, 

^ I AM a man who have spent great part of 

* G. Berkeley, p.D.-- Ascribed to bishop Berkeley, on the authority of 
\m son, the rev. Geoi^e Berkeley, formerly student of Christ Church, and 
vicar of Bray, in Berkshire. His father's pap^en are in ali ten ; yn. 
N08. 3. 27. 35. 39. 49. SS. 62. 70. 77. and 126. 
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that time in rambling through foreign countries, 
which young gentlemen usually pass at the univer- 
sity ; by which course of life, although I have 
acquired no small insight into the manners and 
conversation of men, yet I could not make propor- 
tionable advances in the way of science and specu- 
lation. In my return through France, as I was 
one day setting forth this my case to a certain gentle- 
man of that nation, with whom I had contracted 
a friendship, after some pause, he conducted me 
into his closet, and, opening a little amber cabinet, 
took from thence a small box of snufF, which he 
said, was given him by an uncle of his, the author of 
* The Voyage to the Wwld of Descartes ;' and with 
many professions of gratitude and affection made me a 
present of it, telling me, at the same time, that he 
knew no readier way to furnish and adorn a mind 
with knowledge in the arts and sciences, than that 
same snuff rightly applied. 

* " You must know,'* said he, " that Descartes was 
the first who discovered a certain part of the brain, 
called by anatomists the Pineal Gland, to be the 
immediate receptacle of the soul, where she is affected 
with all sorts of perceptions, and exerts all her opera- 
tions by the intercourse of the animal spirits which 
run through the nerves, that are thence extended to 
all parts of the body. He added, that the same phi- 
losopher having considered the body as a machine, or 
piece of clock-work, which performed all the vital 
operations without the concurrence of the will, began 
to think a way may be found out for separating the 
soul for some time from the body, without any injury 
to the latter; and that, after much meditation on 
that subject, the above-mentioned virtuoso composed 
the snuff he then gave me ; which, if taken in a cer- 
tain quantity, would not fail to disengage my soul 
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from my body. Your soul (eontinued )ie) being at 
liberty to transport herself with ^ thought wherever 
she pleases, may enter into tlie pineal gland of the 
most learned philosopher, and j^eing so placed, be- 
come spectator of all the ide^s in hi^ mind^ which 
would instruct her in a much less time than the usual 
inethods*^' I returned hini thankq, and accepted his 
present, and with it a paper of direptionsf. 

< You may imagine it was no sipaU improveqient 
and diversion to pass my time in the pineal glaqds of 
philosophers, poets, l^eaux, matheipaticians, ladies, 
and statesmen. One while to trace a theorem in 
inathematics through a long labyrinth of intricate 
furns and subtleties of thought ; another, to \>e con- 
scious of the sublime ideas and cofpprehensive views 
of a philosopher, without any fatigue or w^ting of 
jpy own spirits. Sometimes to wander through per- 
fumed groves, or enamelled meadows, in the fagcy of 
a poet ; at others to be present when a battle or s^ 
storm raged, or a glittering palace rose in his ima- 
gination } or to behold the pleasures of a country 
Ufe, the passion of a generous Ipve, or the warmth of 
4evotion wrought up to rapture. Or, to use tbei 
wqrds of a very ingenious author, to 

• Behold the raptures which a writer kno^s, 
When in his breast a vein of fancy glows, 
Behold his business while he works the mine. 
Behold his temper when he sees it shine/ 

Essay on the dijffireni stylei qfPoeUy* 

* These gave me inconceivable, ple^isure.. Nw was 
it an unpleasant entertainment, sometioies to descend 
&ofxi these sublime and magnificent ideas to the imper- 
tinences qf a beau, the dry sche];ne9. of a CQffee-house< 
P9Utici^, or the tender image^ij^ theiix^dofayousg^ 
lf4y« And» as in order tQ firajg^e airi^ ide^^ of h^man 
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liAppineaH5» I thought it expedient to make a trial of 
the various manners wheran men of different pumiite 
w»e afifected, I one day entered into the pineal glaB4 
of a certain person, who seemed ver j fit to give me aii 
insist into all that which constitutes the happiness of 
him who is called a Man of Pleasure. But I found 
myself not a little disappointed in my noUon of the 
pleasures which attend a voluptuary, who has shaken 
off the restraints of reason. 

* His intellectuals, I observed, were grown un- 
serviceable by too little use, and his senses were 
decayed and worn out by too much. That perfect 
inaietioii of the higher powers prevented appetite 
in prompting him to sensual gratificatioos ; and the 
outrunning natural appetite produced a loathing 
instead of a pleasure. I there beheld the intem- 
perate cravings of youth, without the enjoyments 
of it; and the w^ikness of old age, without its 
tranquillity. When the passions were teazed and 
roused by some powerful object, the effect was 
not to delight or soothe the mind, but to tortuf^ 
it between the returning extremes of ap|)etite and 
satiety. I saw a wretch racked, at the ifame time, 
with a painful remembrance of past miscarriage^^ 
a distaste of the present objects that solicit his senses^ 
and a secret dread of futurity. And I could see no 
manner of relief or comfort in the soul of this misery- 
able, man, but what consisted in preventing his cure, 
by inflaming his passions, and suppressing his reason* 
But though it must be owned he had almost quenched 
that light which his Creator had Set Up in his soul, 
yetj^in spite of all his efforts, I observed at Ceiiain 
^*a»ons^ftequellt flashes of retoorse strike through the 
gloom, aad interrupt thai satkfaction he enjoyed 
in kiding Ms oivn defowtiities from himself. 

' I was also present at the original Ibrmationor 
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' production of a certain book in the miiid of a free- 
thinker % and, believing it may not be unacceptable 
to let you into the secret manner and internal prin- 
ciples by which that phaenomenon was fonned, 
I shall in my next give you an account of it. 
I am, in the mean time, 

* Your most obedient humble servant, 

' Ulysses Cosmopolita/ 
N.B. Mr. Ironside has lately received out of 
France ten pound avoirdupois weight of this phildso- 
phical snuff, and gives notice that he will make use of 
it, in order to distinguish the real firom the professed 
sentiments of all persons of eminence in court, city, 
town, and country. 



No. S6. WEDNESDAY, April 22, 1713.^ 

Punnica se quantis attoUit gloria Rebus ! 

ViRG. -ffin. iv. 49. 
What Rebus's exalt the Punnic fame 8 ! 



The gentleman who doth me the favour to write the 
following letter, saith as much for himself as the 
thing will bear. I am particularly pleased to find, 
that in hi» apology for punning he only celebrates the 
art, as it is a part of conversation. I look upon pre- 
meditated quibbles and puns committed to the press 
as unpardonable crimes. There is as much difference 
betwixt these and the starts in common discourse, as 
betwixt casual rencounters, and murder with malice 
prepense. 

' TO NESTOJl IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
^ SIR, 

* I HAVE from your writings conceived such 

« Sec Guard. No. 5, written likewise by bp. Berkeley; and No. 59. 
♦ Dr. Thomas Bibch's. He was chancellor of Worcester, and Pre- 
bendary of the Cathedral. 

« The double pun in the motto ofthis paper is adaptet) to the subject of it» 
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an opinion of your benevolence to mankind, that I 
trust you will not suffer any art to be vilified, wbicb 
helps to polish a;nd adorn us. I do not know any sort 
of wit tliat hath been used so reproachfully as the 
pun ; and I persuade myself that I shall merit your 
esteem, by recommending it to your protection ; 
since there can be no greater glory to a generous 
soid than to succour the distressed. I shall there- 
fore, without further preface, ofler to your considera*- 
tion the following Modest Apology for . Punning ; 
wherein I shall make use of no double meanings 
or equivocations ; since I think it unnecessary' to 
give it any other praises than truth and common 
isense, its professed enemies, are forced to grant. 

< In order to make this an useful work, I shall 
state the nature and extent of the pun ; I shall dis- 
cover the advantages that flow from it, the moral 
virtues that it produces, and the tendency that it 
hath to promote vigour of body and ease of mind* 

* The pun is defined by one, who seems to be no 
well-wisher to it, to be " A conceit arising from the 
use of two words that agree in the sound, but differ 
in the sense.'* Now if this be the essence of the pun, 
how great must we allow the dignity of it to be, when 
we consider that it takes in most of the considerable 
parts of learning ! For is it not most certain that 
all learned disputes are rather about sounds than 
sense? Are not the controversies of divines about 
the different interpretations of terms ? Are not the 
disputations of philosophers about words, and all 
their pompous distinctions only so many unravellings 
of double meanings? Who ever lost his estate in 
Westminster Hall but complained that he was quib- 
bled out of his right ? Or what monarch ever broke a 
treaty but by virtue of equivocation ? In short, 
so great is the excellence of this art, so diffusive its in- 
fluence, that when I go into a library, I say to my- 
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self, ** What volumes of puns do I behold!'* When 
J Jbok upon the men of business, I cry out, '^ How- 
powerful is the tribe of the quibblers !'* When I see 
statesmen and ambassadors, I reflect, ^^ How splea- 
did the equipage of the quirk ! in what pomp do the 
punsters appear !" 

' But as there are serious puns, such as I have 
instanced in, so likewise there are puns comical* 
These are what I would reconunend to my country- 
men ; which I shall do by displaying the advantages 
flowing from them. 

« The first advantage of punning is, tliat it gives 
us the compass of our own language*, This is very 
obvious. For the great business of the punster is 
to hunt out the several words in our tongue that 
agree in sound, and have various significations. By 
this means he will likewise enter into the nicety 
of spelling, an accomplishment regarded only by 
middling people, and much neglected by persons 
of great, and no quality. This error may produce 
unnecessary folios amongst grapxmarians yet unborn. 
But to proceed. A man of learning hath, in this 
manner of wit, great advantages; as indeed what 
advantages do not flow from learning? If the pun 
fails in EngUsh, he may have speedy recourse to the 
Latin, or the Greek, and so on« I have known won* 
ders performed by this secret. I have heard the 
French assisted by the German, the Dutch mingle 
with the Itaiiait^ and where the ^ngle hath seamed 
depperaite ii> ijufd Grc^k, I h*ve kiiown it revive, ia the 
Hebrew* My friend Diok M^tml h^ih oflen^ to 
show his psJTt^, started a conceit at tl^ equinoctia}, 
aoi4 pursued it through all tb^ deg^ejep ^f latitiide ; 
and, after he had punned ron^d the globe^ bath sat 
down like Alexanders and mpurpod tha|; he had 
nO' more worlds to conquer. 
<^ A9other ^dvaolage io^ pu^nif g i^ that it e^ds 
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disputest or, wbi^t is all oiie» pun3 comical destroy 
puns serious. Any man that drinks a bottle knows 
very well, that about twelve, people that do not kiss, 
or ciy, are apt to debate. This oflen occasions heats 
and heart-burnings, unless one of the disputants 
vouchsafes to end the matter with a joke. How 
often have Aristotle and Cartesius been reconciled 
by a merry conceit ! how often have whigs and tories 
shook hands over a quibble ! and the clashing of 
swords been prevented by the jingling of words ! 

* Attention of mind is another benefit enjoyed by 
punsters. This is discoverable from the perpetual 
gape of the company where they are, and the earnest 
desire to know what was spoken last, if a word 
escapes any one at the table. I must add, that 
quick apprehension is required in the hearer, readily 
to take 9ome things which are very far fetched; 
as likewise great vivacity in the performer, to recon- 
cile distant and even hostile ideas by the mere 
mimiciy of words, and energy of sound. 

* K^h or good^^humour is the last advantage, 
that, out of a million^ I shall produce to recommend 
punnmg* But this will more naturally fall in when I 
come to demonstrate its operation upon the mind and 
body^ I diiall now discover what mors! virtues it 
promotes ; and shall content myself with instancing 
in those which every reader will allow of. 

^- A ptuister is adorned with humility* This our 
adversaries will not de»y ) because they hold it to be 
« condescei^^ion in any maa to trite^ as they acro*- 
g«ntl}iP call it, with wordsw I must however ccmfes% 
for my own share, I iiever punned out ef the pride of 
inyhear^ oor did, I ever kmm one of our &atar« 
mty% that s$temed to be trattbkd with the thirst of 
glory^ 

^ The wti^e cdUed uibantty by the Bun&ts, or a 
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courtly behiaviour, is much cultivated by this science. 
For the whole spirit of urbanity consists in a desire to 
please the company, and what else is the design of a 
Funster ? Accordingly we find such bursts of laugh- 
ter, such agitations of the sides, such contortions of 
the limbs, such earnest attempts to recover the dying 
laugh, such transport in the enjoyment of it, in equi- 
vocating assemblies, as men of common sense are 
amazed at, and own they never felt. 

* But nothing more displays itself in the punster, 
than justice, the queen of all the virtues. At the 
quibbling board every performer hath its due. The 
soul is struck at once, and the body recognizes the 
merit of each joke, by sudden and comical emotions. 
Indeed how should it be otherwise, where not only 
words, but even syllables, have justice done them ; 
where no man invades the right of another, but with 
perfect innocence ; and good nature takes as much 
delight in his neighbour's joy as in his own ? 

* From what hath been advanced, it will easily 
appear, that this science contributes to ease of body, 
land serenity of mind. You have, in a former precau- 
tion, advised your hectical readers to associate with 
those of our brotherhood, who are, for the most part, 
of a corpulent make, and a round vacant counte- 
nance. It is natural the next morning, after a 
merriment, to reflect how we behaved ourselves the 
night before : and I appeal to any one, whether it 
will not occasion greater peace of mind to consider, 
that he hath only been waging harmless war with 
words, than if he had stirred his brother to wrath, 
grieved the soul of his neighbour by calumny, or 
increased his own wealth by fraud. As for health of 
body, I look upon punning as a nostrum, a Medicina 
Gymnastka^ that throws off all the bad humours, 
and occasions such a brisk circulation of the blood. 
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as keeps the lamp of life in a clear and constant 
flame. I speaks as all physicians ought to do, from 
experience. A friend of mine, who had the ague 
this spring, was, after the failing of several medi- 
cines and charms, advised by me to enter into a 
course of quibbling. He threw his electuaries out at 
his window, and took Abracadabra off from his neck, 
and by the mere force of punning upon that long 
magical word, threw himself into a fine breathing 
sweat, and a quiet sleep. He is now in a fair way of 
recovery, and says pleasantly, he is less obliged to the 
Jesuits for their powder, than for their equivocation. 
• Sir, this is my Modest Apology for Punning; 
which I was the more encouraged to undertake, 
because we have a learned university where it is 
in request, and I am told that a famous club hath 
given it protection. If this meets with encourage- 
ment, I shall write a vindication of the rebus, and 
do justice to the conundrum. I have indeed looked 
philosophically into their natures, and made a sort of 
Arbor Porphyriana of the several subordinations and 
divisions of low wit. This the ladies perhaps may 
not understand j but I shall thereby give the beaux 
an opportunity of shewing their learning. 
* I am. Sir, with great respect, 

* Your most obedient humble servant *".* 



^ The assignment of this paper to Dr. Thomas Birch, rests upon the 
authority of Dr. Z. Pearce, the late bishop of Rochester. 

*#♦ By sobscription. At Mr. Hickford's room, Apr. 24, a concert of 
Vocai and Ihttmrneiital Munc, by ogn. N. Haym and others. Sing^g by 
the Baroness, and another schohir of S. Haym, who never a{^Mared in 
public. Other entertainments by some of the best performers at this 
time in England. Tickets two guineas. Each subscriber to have two 
tickets for four times. To begin exactly at six o'clock. Guard, in folio. 
See sir John Hawkins's Hist, of Music, pauint. 
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No. 37. THURSDAY, Apkil 93, 171S.' 

Me dttctf, damnBSMf hommet, competcHe eufkit, 

OviD/ ReiKk Amor. .69. 

Leavoy xnoptals, from mf jfrecept^^ lo controul 
The furious passions that disturb the soul. 



It is natural for an old man to be fond of such enter- 
tainments as revive in his imagination the agreeable 
impressions made upon it in his youth ; the set of wits 
and beauties he was tirst acquauited ^ith, the balls 
and drawing rooms in which he made an agreeable 
figure, the music and actors he heaf d and saw^ when 
his Cfe was fresh, and his spirits vigorous and quick, 
have usually the preference in his esteem to any sue 
ceeding pleasures that present tliemselves when his 
taste is grown, more languid, tt is for this reason 1 
never see a picture of sir Peter Lely'is, who drew so 
many of my first friends and acquaintance, without a 
sensible delight ; and I am in raptures when I reflect 
on the compositions of the famous Mr. Henry Laws, 
long before Italian music was introduced into our 
nation. Abcnreal), I ^Un' pleased in observing that the 
tragedies of Shafcespeafe, which in niy youthful days 
have 80 frequently filled ray eyes with tears, hold 
their rank still, and are the great support of our 
theatriEF. 

It was with this agreeable prepossession of mind, I 
irent «)me time ago to see the old tragedy of Othello, 
and took my female watds with raie, having promised 
them a little before to carry them to the first play of 
Shafcspeare's which shouid be acted. Mrs. Cornelia, 
who is a great reader, and never fails to peruse the 
pifl^x-biUs^ wJiicfa are brought to her every d»y, gave 
me notice of it early in the morning'. "S^en I came 

* John Hughes's. 
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to my lady Lizard's ^t dbiner^ I found the young 
folks aU drest, and expecting the perfonnance of my 
promise. I went with them at the proper time, placed 
them together in the boxes, and mysdf by them in a 
corner seat. As I have the chief scenea of the play 
by heart, I did not look much on the stage, but form- 
ed to myself a new satisfaction in keeping an eye on 
the faces of my little audience, and observing, as it 
were by reflection, the different passions of the play 
represented in their countenances. Mrs. Betty told 
us the names of several persons of distinction, aa they 
took their places in the boxes, and entertajj^ed us; with 
the history o£ a new marriage or two, till the curtain 
drew up. I soon perceived that Mrs, Jane waa touch- 
ed with the love of Desdemona, and in a concern to 
see Ik>w she would come off with her parents. Amia- 
beUa had a rambling eye, and for some time was more 
taken up with observing what gentlemen looked at 
her, aad with criticising the dress of the ladies^, than 
with ao^ thing that passed on the stage.^ Mrs. Cocne- 
lia» who, I have often said) is addicted to the tiady ^ 
Romances, commended, that speech in the play i« 
which Othello mentions hi& < Hair breadth 'sca^^ i^ 
th' ianminent deadly breach^' and recites his* travels 
and adventures with which he had captiva^ the heai^ 
of Desdemona. The Sparkler looked several times 
^ghted : and as the distress of the play wa^^ height- 
ened, their difierent attention was collected, and fixed 
wholly on the stage, till I saw them all, with ar secret 
satisfaction^ betrayed into tears* 

I haVie* often considered this play as a mbii^t but 
irregpular,. production, of a genius, \dio had tiie powesr 
d, anmmting: the theatre bey<»id any writer we hwe 
ever known. Tber touches of nature in, it a#e sbr^ng 
qad maaterly ; but the economy of the fable, aodin 
aome* particulars the probability^ are too much. ne» 
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glectecL If I would speak of it in the most severe 
terms, I shcmld say as Waller does of the Maid's Tra- 
gedy, 

. ' Great are its faults, but glorious is its flame.' 

But it would be a poor employment in a critic to 
observe upon the faults, and shew no taste for the 
beauties, in a work that has alwavs struck the most 
sensible part of our audiences in a very forcible man- 
ner. 

The chief subject of this piece is the passion of 
jealousy, which the poet has represented at large, in 
its birth, itf various workings and agonies, and its hor- 
rid C(msequences. From this passion, and the inno- 
cence and simplicity of the person suspected, arises a 
very moving distress. 

It is a remark, as I remember, of a modem writer, 
who is thought to have penetrated deeply into the na- 
ture of the passions, that * the most extravagant love 
is nearest to the strongest hatred.* The Moor is furious 
in both these extremes. His love is tempestuous, and 
mingled with a wildness peculiar to his character, 
which seems very artfully to prepare for the change 
which is to follow. How savage, yet how ardent is 
that expression of the raptures of his heart, when, 
locdcing after Desdemona as she withdraws, he breaks 
out, 

^ fixcellent wench ! Perdition catch my soul. 
But I do love thee; and when I love Uiee not. 
Chaos is come again.' 

The deep and subtle villainy of lago, in working 
this change from love to jealousy, in so tumultuous a 
mind as that of Othello, prepossessed with a confi- 
dence in the disinterested affection of the man who 
is leading him on insensibly to his ruin, is likewise 
drawn with a masterly hand. lago's broken hints, 
questions, and seeming care to hide the reason of them ; 
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Im obsiewe mggtssitwm to ms^ tbe cufio^hy ^ the 
Maori bin p^MnsA^d conGmfHh whI refusiipg t» e»- 
pJaiflL biea^lf wfcaUe OtieUo i3 (Jrawrn on, aqd hgld ia 
sufi^w^ till hGgri^» m^pfUimt m^ wgry j i^lm 
ibfomng m ih^ poison, wd naniing iU> bim w » Qaw* 
tion the passion he would rmf^9 

are inamitabk strokes of aft, iH that seenjs which h» 
always h^en justly esteemed one of the best which was 
ever represented on the theatre. 

To return to the character <^OtheUo j his strife of 
passions, his starts, his returns c^love, and threaten* 
ings to lago, whp had put his mind on the rac^, his re- 
lapses afterwards to jealousy, his rage against his mk^ 
mid his adking pardon of lago, whom he thinks he 
had abused for his fidelity to him, are touches which 
no one cftnoyeiiook that has the sentiments of human 
nature, ot has eoj^s^idered the heart of man in its fixi- 
ties, its penances, and all the variety of its agitations. 
The torments which the Moor sudors a^e so exqui<- 
»t€8y drawn, as to render him as much jm object of 
eompa»^Q0, even in the barbarous action of murder- 
ing Qesdemona, as the innocent person hersdf whe 
fafls under his hand. 

But <^re is nothing in which the poet has more 
shewn his judgment in this play, than in 4lie cireiim- 
9fea»oe <^tiie handkerchief, which is employed* as a 
conftrmation to the jealousy of Odiello already raised. 
"What I would here observe is, that tfee very sUghtnesi 
ef th^s cirenmstan.ee is the beauty of it. How finely 
has Shakspeare expressed the nature of jealousy 4n 
lihose lines, wMcfh, on this oceaeion, he pwts into the 
mouth of lago } 

i — ^ Trifles jight as ^r 
Ave to the ije0k)iiJB, coofinmations stroBg 
.4* :pi»rf3 of -bply wiit.* 

VOL. !• N 
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It would be easy for a tasteless critic to tum any of 
the beauties I have here mentioned into ridicule ; but 
such an one would only betray a mechanical judgment 
formed out of borrowed rules and common-place read- 
ing, and not arising from any true discernment in hu- 
man nature and its passions. 

As the moral of this tragedy is an admirable caution 
against hasty suspicions, and the giving way to the 
first transports of rage and jealousy, which may plunge 
a man in a few minutes into all the horrors of guilt, 
distraction, and ruin, I shall further enforce it, by re- 
lating a scene of misfortunes of the Uke kind, which 
reaUy happened some years ago in Spain ; and is an 
instance of the most tragical hurricane of passion I 
have ever met with in history. It may be easily con- 
ceived that a heart ever big with resentments of its 
own dignity, and never allayed by reflections which 
make us honour ourselves for acting with reason and 
equality, will take fire precipitantly. It will on a sud- 
den flame too high to be extinguished. The short 
story I am going to tell is a lively instance of the 
truth of this observation, and a just warning to those 
of jealous honour, to look about them, and begin to 
possess their souls as they ought, for no man of spirit 
knows how terrible a creature he is, till he comes to 
be provoked. 

Don Alonzo, a Spanish nobleman, had a beautiful 
and virtuous wife, with whom he had lived for some 
years in great tranquillity. The gentleman, however, 
was not free from the faults usually imputed to his 
nation ; he was proud, suspicious, and impetuous. He 
kept a Moor in his house, whom, on a complaint from 
his lady, he had punished for a small offence with the 
utmost severity. The slave vowed revenge, and com- 
municated his resolution to one of the lady's women 
with whom he lived in a criminal way. This creature 
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also hated her mistress, for she feared she was ob- 
served by her ; she therefore undertook to make Don 
Alonzo jealous, by insinuating that the gardener was 
often admitted to his lady in private, and promising 
to make him an eye-witness of it. At a proper time 
agreed on between her and the Morisco, she sent a 
message to the gardener, that his lady, having some 
hasty orders to give him, would have him come that 
moment to her in her chamber. In the mean time, 
she had placed Alonzo privately in an outer room, 
that he might observe who passed that way. It was 
not long before he saw the gardener appear. Alonzo 
had not patience, but, following him into the apart* 
ment, struck him at one blow with a dagger to the 
heart ; then dragging his lady by the hair without 
enquiring further, he instantly killed her. 

Here he paused, looking on the dead bodies with all 
the agitations of a daemon of revenge ; when the wench 
who had occasioned these terrors, distracted with re- 
morse, threw herself at his feet, and in a voice of la- 
mentation, without sense of the consequence, repeated 
all her guilt. Alonzo was overwhelmed with all the 
' violent passions at one instant, and uttered the broken 
voices and motions of each of them for a moment, 
till at last he recollected himself enough to end his 
agony of love, anger, disdain, revenge, and remorse, 
by murdering the maid, the Moor, and himself ^ 

i This paper No. 37, is ascribed to Mr. John Hughes, on the authority 
of the Rev. J. Duncombe. See Hughes's Epistolary Correspondence, Vol. 
ni. p. a. ed. 1772. 

The curious reader may see three letters by Mr. John Hughes, designed 
lor the Guardian, printed for the first time in his Epistolary Correspond- 
ence, Vol. I. p. 75. et teq. ed, uttupra. 
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No. 38. FRIDAY, Apeil &4>, 1713* 

r1 ■ ■ ■ ...... -I. 

— Prothre tenus^ d mm datur uUrd. Holu 1 £p. i. 32. 

Thus for at least, though here we stop. 



I HAVE lately given a precaution concerning the diffi-i 
culty in arriving at what ought to be esteemed a *fine 
gentleman/ That character has been long wholly 
engrossed by well-drest beaux, and men of sense have 
given up all pretence to it. The highest any of them 
contend for is the character of * a pretty gentleman ;' 
for here the dress may be more careless, and some 
wit is thought necessary ; whereas a fine gentleman 
is not obliged to converse further than the oflfering 
h^ snuff-box round the room. However the pretty 
gentleman must have his airs : and though they are 
not so pompous as those of the other, yet they are so 
Inflected, that few who have understanding can bring 
themselves to be proficients this way, though ever so 
useftil towards being well received ; but, if they fail 
here, they succeed with some difficulty in being 
allowed to have mBch <^the gentleman in them. To 
obtain i)m ^thet, a man of sense must arrive at a 
certain dei^it^ to a|>pear more than is natural to husi $ 
\f^t as the world goes, it is ifit he should be encouraged 
in this attempt, sifice nothing can mend the genersi 
taste^ Ibdt setting the trn^ character in as public a 
view as the fake. This indeed oan sever be done to 
the ^titp(*e, while the majority is so great on the 
wroi^g side J one of a hundred will have the shout 
against him ; hat if peo^^e of wit would be as zealous 
to assist old Ironside, as he is to promote them and 
their interest, a little time would give these things a 
new turn. However, I will not despair but I shall 
be able to summon all the good sense in the nation 

♦ Steele's. 
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to my assistance, in my ambition to produce a la^ew 
lace of mankind) to take the places of auch an kavo 
hitherto pretended to engross the fashion. The 
university scholar shall be called upon to learn his 
exercise, and frequent mixt company ; the military 
and the travelled man, to read the best authors ; the 
country gentleman, to divide his time, so as, together 
with the care of his estate, to make an equal progress 
in learning, and breeding ; and when the several can- 
didates think themselves prepared, I shall appoint 
under-officers to examine their qualification^, and, as 
I am satisfied with their report, give out my passports 
recommending them to all companies as ♦ the Guar^ 
dian's fine gentlemen/ If my recommendations ap- 
pear just, I will not doubt but some of the present 
fine gentlemen will see the necessity of retirement, 
till they can come abroad with approbation. I have 
indeed already given out orders in this behalf, and 
have directed searchers to attend at the inns, where 
the Oxford and Cambridge coaches stand, and com- 
manded them to bring any young fellow, of any hopes 
in the world, directly to my lodgings as soon as he 
lands, for I will take him though I know I can only 
make him * much of a gentleman ;* for, when I have 
gone thus far, one would think it should be easy to 
make him a * gentleman-like man.* As the world now 
goes, we have no adequate idea of what is meant by 
•gentlemanly, gentleman-like,* or * much of a gentle-' 
man ;* you cannot be cheated at play, but it is cer- 
tainly done by *a very gentleman-like man;' you 
cannot be deceived in your affiiirs, but it was done 
in some ' gentlemanly manner ; * you cannot be 
wronged in your bed, but all the world will say of 
him that did the injury, it must be allowed * he is 
very much of a gentleman.* Here is a very pleasant 
fellow, a correspondent of mine, that puts in for that 
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appellation even to highwaymen. I must confess the 
gentleman he personates is very apparently such» 
though I did not look upon that sort of fellow in that 
light, till he favoured me with his letter^ which is as 
follows : 

^ MR. IRONSIDE, 

* I HAVE been upon the highway these six 
years, in the Park, at the Play, at Bath,/runbridge, 
Epsom, and at every other place where I could have 
any prospect of stealing a fortune ; but have met 
with no success, being disappointed either by some of 
your damned Ironside race, or by old cursed curs, 
who put more bolts on their doors and bars in their 
windows than are in Newgate. All that see me own 
I am a ^ gentleman-like man ;' and, whatever rascally 
things the grave folks say I am guilty of, they them- 
selves acknowledge I am a 'gentlemanly kind of man,^ 
and in every respect accomplished for running away 
with a lady. I have been bred up to no business, am il- 
literate, have spent the small fortune I had in purcha- 
sing favours from the fair sex. The bounty of their 
purses I have received, as well as the endearments of 
their persons, but I have gratefully disposed of it 
among themselves, for I always was a keeper when I 
was kept I am fearless in my behaviour, and never 
fail of putting your bookish sort of fellows, your men 
of merit, forsooth, out of countenance. I triumph 
when I see a modest young woman blush at an as- 
sembly, or a virgin betrayed into tears at a weU- 
wrought scene in a tragedy. I have long forgot 
shame, for it proceeds from a conciousness of some 
defect ; and I am, as I told you, ' a gentlemanly man/ 
I never knew any but you musty philosophers ap- 
plaud blushes, and you yourselves will allow that they 
are caused, either by some real imperfection, or the 
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apprehension of some defect where there is not any j 
but for my part I hate mistakes, and shall not suspect 
myself wrongfully. Such as I am if you approve of 
my person, estate, and character, I desire you would 
admit me as a suitor to one of the Lizards, and beg 
your speedy answer to this; for it is the last time 
my black coat will bear scouring, or my long wig 
buckling. 

♦ I am. Sir, 

* the fair ladies, and 

* your humble servant, 

*WiLL. Bareface.* 

Those on the highway, who make a stand with a 
pistol at your breast, compelled perhaps by necessity, 
misfortune, or driven out of an honest way of life, to 
answer the wants of a craving family, are much more 
excusable than those of their fraternity, who join the 
conversations of gentlemen, and get into a share of 
their fortunes without one good art about them. 
What a crowd of these gentleman-like men are about 
this town ! For from an unjust modesty, and incapa- 
city for common life, the ordinary failings of men of 
letters and industry in our nation, it happens that 
impudence suppresses all virtue, and assumes the re- 
ward and esteem which are due to it Hence it is 
that worthless rogues have the smiles of the fair, and 
the favours of the great ; to be well dressed and in 
health, and very impudent, in this licentious lindis- 
tinguishing age, is enough to constitute a person 
• very much of a gentleman ;' and to this pass are we 
come, by the prostitution of wit in the cause of vice, 
which has made the most unreasonable and unnatural 
things prevail against all the suggestions of common 
senses. No body denies that we live in a Christian 
country, and yet he who should decline, upon re- 
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ip6CiiVti apptnttubMea, to ddftittit adalteiy or tatad&r, 
Irodld be thought very little of a geAtleman. 



No. 39i SATURDAY, Ami 25, 171S * 

*^MgH minnia, lldB. Art t'oet. t. 



My correspondent, who has acquired the faculty of 
entering into other men^s thoughts, having in pur- 
suance to a former letter, setit me an account of certain 
useful discoveries he has made by the help of that in- 
vention, I shall communicate the same to the public 
Ih this paper. 

* On the eleventh day of October, in the 
jtiT 171s, having left my body locked up safe in my 
study, I repaired to the Grecian cofifee-^housei where 
enteting into the pineal gland of a certain etninent 
free-thinker, I made directly to the highest part of it, 
which is the seat of the understandings expecting to 
find there a comprehensive knowledge of all things 
human and divine ; but to my no small astonishment^ 
I foubd the place narrower than ordinary, insomuch 
thdt therd was not any room for a miracle, prophecy^ 
br separate B^t. 

^ This obliged me to descend a story lower, into 
the imagination^ which I found larger^ indeed^ but 
cold and cmnfbrtless. I discovered Prejudice, in the 
figure of a womail, standing in a corner, with her eyes 
dose shut, and her fore fingers stuck in her ears; 
many words in a confused order, but spoken with 
j^eal emphasis^ issued from her mouth. These^ being 
eDttdeUised by tiie coldness of the place^ formed a sort 

* 0, Berkeley's, D. t). 
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of mi^ through which methought I saw a great castle 
with a fortification cast round it, and a tower adjoin- 
ing to it^ that through the windows appeared to be 
filled with racks and halters* Beneath the castle I 
could discern vast dungeons, and all about it lay scat^ 
teted the bones of men. It seemed to be garrisoned 
by certain men in black, of a gigantic size, and most 
terrific forms. But, as I drew near, the terror of the 
appearance vanished ; and the castle I found to be 
only a church, whose steeple with its clock and bell- 
ropes was mistaken for a tower filled with racks and 
halters* The terrible giants in black shrunk into a 
few innocent clergymen. The dungeons were turned 
into vaults designed only for the habitation of the 
dead j and the fortification proved to be a church- 
yard, with some scattered bones in it, and a plain 
stonc'^wall round it. 

* I had not been long here before my curiosity was 
raised by a loud noise that I heard in the inferior 
region. Descending thither I found a mob of the 
Passions assembled in a riotous manner. Their tu- 
multuary proceedings soon convinced me, that they 
affected a democracy* After much noise and wrangle, 
they at length all hearkened to Vanity, who proposed 
the raising of a great army of notions, which she of- 
fered to lead against these dreadful phantoms in the 
imagination that had occasioned all this uproar. 

• Away posted Vanity, and I after her, to the store- 
house of ideas ; where I beheld a great number of 
lifeless notions confusedly thrown together, but upon 
the approach of Vanity they began to crawl. Here 
were to be seen, among other odd things, sleeping 
deities, corporeal spirits, and worlds formed by 
chance ; with an endless variety of heathen notions, 
the most irregular and grotesque imaginable. And 
with these were jumbled several of Christian extrac- 
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tion ; but such was the dress and light they were put 
in, and their features were so distorted, that they 
looked little better than heathens. There was like- 
wise assembled no small number of phantoms in 
strange habits, who proved to be idolatrous priests of 
different nations; Vanity gave the word, and straight- 
way the Talapoins, Faquirs, Bramines and Bonzes, 
drew up in a body. The right wing consisted of 
ancient heathen notions, and the left of Christians 
naturalized. All these together, for numbers, com- 
posed a very formidable army; but the precipitation 
of Vanity was so great, and such was their own inbred 
aversion to the tyranny of rules and discipline, that 
they seemed rather a confused rabble than a regular 
army. I could, nevertheless, observe, that they all 
agreed in a squinting look, or cast of their eyes to- 
wards a certain person in a mask, who was placed in 
the center, and whom by sure signs and tokens I dis- 
covered to be Atheism. 

• Vanity had no sooner led her forces into the ima- 
gination, but she resolved upon storming the castle, 
and giving no quarter. They began the assault with 
loud outcry and great confusion. I, for my part, 
made the best of my way, and re-entered my own 
lodging. Some time after, inquiring at a bookseller's 
for A Discourse on Freethinking, which had made 
some noise, I met with the representatives of all those 
notions drawn up in the same confused order upon 
paper. Sage Nestor, 

* I am, 
* your most obedient humble servant, 

* Ulysses Gosmopolita*".* 

* N. B. I went round the table, but could not find 
a wit, or mathematician among them.' 

k See No. 55. 
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I imagine the account here given may be useful in 
directing to the proper cure of a free-thinker. In the 
first place, it is plain his understanding wants to be 
opened and enlarged, and he should be taught the 
way to order and methodise his ideas ; to which end 
the study of the matheipatics may be useful. I am 
further of opinion, that as his imagination is filled \irith 
amusements, arising from prejudice, and the obscure 
or false lights in which he sees things, it will be ne- 
cessary to bring him into good company, and now 
and then carry him to church ; by which means he 
may in time come to a right sense of religion, and 
wear off the ill impressions he has received. Lastly, 
I advise whoever undertakes the reformation of a 
modem free-thinker, that above all things he be careful 
to subdue his vanity; that being the principal motive 
which prompts a little genius to distinguish itself by 
singularities that are hurtful to mankind. 

Or, if the passion of vanity, as it is for the most 
part very strong in your free-thinkers, cannot be sub- 
dued, let it be won over to the interest of religion, 
by giving them to understand that the greatest Genii 
of the age have a respect for things sacred ; that their 
rhapsodies find no admirers, and that the name Free- 
thinker has, like Tyrant of old, degenerated from its 
original signification, and is now supposed to denote 
something contrary to wit and reason. In fine, let 
them know that whatever temptations a few men of 
parts might formerly have had, from the novelty of the 
thing, to oppose the received opinions of Christians, 
yet that now the humour is worn out, and blasphemy 
and irreligion are distinctions which have long since 
descended down to lackies and drawers. 

But it must be my business to prevent all pretend- 
ers in this kind from hurting the ignorant and unwary. 
In order to this, I communicated an intelligence which 
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I received of a gentleman's appearing very sorry that 
he was not well during a late fit of sickness, contrary 
to his own doctrine, which obliged him to be merry 
upon that occasion, except he was sure of recovering. 
Upon this advice to the world, the following advertise- 
ment got a place in the Post-boy : 

* Whereas in the paper called the Guardian, of 
Saturday the eleventh of April instant, a corollary re- 
flection was made on Monsieur D , a member of 

the royal academy of sciences in Paris, author of a 
book lately pubUshed, entitled, 

' A philological Essay, or Reflections on the death 
of Free-thinkers, with the characters of the most 
eminent persons of both sexes, ancient and modern, 
that died pleasantly and unconcerned,' &c. Sold by 
J. Baker in Pater-noster-row,' suggesting, as if that 
gentleman, now in London, * was very much out of 
humour, in a late fit of sickness, till he was in a fair 
way of recovery :* This is to assure the public, that 
the said gentleman never expressed the least concern 
at the approach of death, but expected the fatal 
minute with a most heroical and philosophical resigna- 
tion; of which a copy of verses he writ, in the serene 
intervals of his distemper, is an invincible proof.* 

All that I contend for is, that this gentleman ' was 
out of humour when he was sick ; and the advertiser, 
to confute me, says, that * in the serene intervals of 
his distemper,* that is, when he was not sick, he writ 
verses. I shall not retract my advertisement till I 
see those verses, and I will choose what to believe 
then, except they are underwritten by his nurse, nor 
then neither except she is an housekeeper. I must tie 
this gentleman close to the argument ; for, if he had 
not actually his fit upon him, there is nothing cou- 

J M. Deshindes. See Guard. No. 27, adjinem. 
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ragecyus in the thing, nor does it make for his purpose, 

nor are they heroic verses. 

The point of being merry at the hour of death is a 

matter that ought to be settled by divines ; but the 
publisher of the philological Essay produces his diief 
authorities fi'om Lucretius, the earl of Rochester, and 
Mr^ John Dryden, who were gentlemen that did not 
think themselves dbliged to prove aU they said, or dse 
proved their assertions, by saying or swearing they 
were all fools that believed to the contrary. If it be 
absolute necessary that a man should be facetious at 
his death, it would foe very well if these gentl^nen. 
Monsieur D and Mn B • " would repent be- 
times, and not trust to a death-bed ingenuity ; by 
what has appe^ed hitherto tl^y have only raised our 
kmging to see dieir posthumous works. 

The author of Poeice BMStkan&s Utemium Otkan is 
but a mere phraseologist, the philological publisher is 
but a translator : fout I expected better usage fircmi 
Mr. Abel Roper, who is an original ". 



No. 4^0. MONDAY, April £7, 1713,* 

Oampulerafitque greges Cory don et Tkyrsit in unum: 

Mx iUo Cofydonf Corydon est tempore nobis. Virg. £c1. vii, 2. & 70, 

Their sheep and goats together graz'd the plains —* 

Since when ? 'tis Corydon among the swains, 

YoungCoiydon without a rival reigns. Dbtdbn. 



I DESjGNBD to have troubled the reader with no fur- 
ther discourses of pastorals j but, being informed that 
I am taxed of paitiality in not mentioning an author, 
whose eclogues are published in the same volirare 

• PoPE^S. 

u Perhaps Mr. BudgeH. 
'B i?his |>aper. No. .39. is ascribed to Bishop Berkeley, en the authority 
of his son, the rev. George Berkeley, formerly student of Christ-church, 
and vicar of Bray, in Berkshire. 
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with Mr. PhUips's, I shall employ this paper in ob- 
servations upon him, written in the free spirit of cri- 
ticism, land without apprehension of offending that 
gentleman, whose character it is, that he takes the 
greatest care of his works before they are published, 
and has the least concern for them afterwards. 

T" I have laid it down as the first rule of pastoral, 
that its idea should be taken from the manners of the 
golden age, and the moral formed upon the represen- 
tation of innocence ; it is therefore plain that any 

V deviations from that design degrade a poem from 
bein^ true pastoral. In this view it will appear that 
Virgil can only have two of his eclogues allowed to 
be such. His first and ninth must be rejected, be- 
cause they describe the ravages of armies, and opres- 
sions of the innocent ; Corydon*s criminal passion for 
Alexis throws out the second ; the calumny and rail- 
ing in the third are not proper to that state of con- 
cord; the eighth represents unlawful ways of procuring 
love by enchantments, and introduces a shepherd 
whom an inviting precipice tempts to self-murder. 
As to the fourth, sixth, and tenth, they are given up 
by "" Heinsius, Salmasius, Rapin, and the critics in 
general. They likewise observe that but eleven of all 
the Idyllia of Theocritus are to be admitted as pas- 
torals ; and ieven out of that number the greater part 
will be excluded, for one or other of the reasons 
above mentioned. So that when I remarked in a for- 
mer paper, that VirgiPs eclogues, taken altogether, 
are rather select poems than pastorals, I might have 
said the same thing, with no less truth, of Theocritus. 
The reason of this I take to be yet unobserved by 
the critics, viz. * They never meant them all for 
pastorals.' Which it is plain Philips hath done, and 
in that particular excelled both Theocritus and Virgil. 

** See Rapin de Carm, Past, pan 5. 
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As simplicity is the distinguishing characteristic 
of pastoral, VirgU hath been thought guilty of too 
courtly a style : his language is perfectly pure, and 
he often forgets he is among peasants. I have fre- 
quently wondered that since he was so conversant in 
the writings of Ennius, he had not imitated the rus- 
ticity of the Doric, as well, by the help of the old 
obsolete Roman language, as Philips hath by the anti- 
quated English. For example, might he not have 
said 'quoi' instead of'cid;' 'quoijum' for ^cujum;' 
^voWfor * vultj' &c.as well as our modem hath 'welUa- 
day' for * alas^' < whilome' for « of old,' ' make mock' for 
* deridCy' and whitless younglings' for * simple lambs,' 
&c. by which means he hath attained as much of the 
air of Theocritus, as Philips hath of Spenser ? 

Mr. Pope hath fallen into the same error with 
Virgil. His clowns do not converse in all the sim- 
plicity proper to the country. His names are bor^ 
rowed from Theocritus and Virgil, which are improper 
to the scene of his pastorals. He introduces Daphnis, 
Alexis, and Thyrsis on British plains, as Virgil had 
done before him on the Mantuan : whereas Philips, 
who hath the strictest regard to propriety, makes 
choice of names peculiar to the country, and more 
agreeable to a reader of delicacy j such as Hobbinol, 
Lobbin, Cuddy, and Colin Clout. 

So easy as pastoral writing may seem (in the sim- 
plicity we have described it), yet it requires great 
reading, both of the ancients and modems, to be a 
master of it. Philips hath given us manifest proofs 
of his knowledge of books ; it must be confessed his 
competitor hath imitated some single thoughts of the 
ancients well enough, if we consider he had not the 
happiness of an university education ; but he hath 
dispersed them here and there, without that order 
and method which Mr. Philips observes, whose whole 
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third pastoral is an instance how well he hath studied 
tike fifth of Virgil, and how judiciously reduced Vir- 
gU's thoughts to the standard of pastoral ; as his coa- 
tention of Colin CJout and the Nightingale, shows 
with what exactness he hath imitated Strada. 

When I remarked it as a principal £iult to intro- 
duce fruits and flowers of a &reign 'growth in de- 
scriptions whei^e the scene lies in our country, I did 
not design that dbsenration should extend also to 
animals, or the sensitive life ; for Philips hath with 
gveat judgment xiescribed wolves in England, in his 
first pastoral ^ Nor would I have a poet slavishly 
confine himsdf (as Mn Pope hath done) to one par- 
ticular season of the year, one certain time of the 
day, and one unbroken scene in each eclogue. It is 
plain Spenser negiected thb pedantry, who in his 
pastomi of November, fneiotions the mournful song 
of the mghtingale. 

VSad Pbllomel her song in tears doth steep/ 

And Mx. Philips by a poetical creatiion, hath msed 
up timer beds of flowers than the most indtustnous 
gardener 4 his xoses, lilies and daffodils, blow jm the 
same season. 

Bat the better to discover the merits of our two 
contemporary pastoral writers^, I shall endeavour to 
draw a parallel of them, by settii^g several of their 
particular thoughts in the same light, whereby it wjU 
he obvious how much Philips ha^ the advantage. 
With what simplicity he introduces two dbepherds 
^iigi^ alternately : 

Hoib, ^CoiDe, Rosalind, cA 1 come, for without fhee 
What pdeasuoexim the oounUy have forrine ? 
Coin£^ RosaUnd, O^comei My briitcbed kine^ 
My .>5»owy «(beep, suyy farna^ asd idl, is Ohine*' 

)P t>8alaniia0focgQtidiem>asliir*Pennaiit.acute^ A. ^ , 
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Lanq. < Come) |l<mlaidi, O owie; liere «liady boipp^i^ 

Here are ^ck>1 ^^At^iq^ nml hf re Sf^riagif^ flowVs. 
Co^de, Kos^tind 5 b^e ever in w stay, 
And sweet\y wt^He wir Uverlon^ time Airay.' 

Our othQi: pa&tpnd writer^ in QXpreasing the a»me 
thought, deviates into downright poetry. 

Stt^eph. < In spring the fields, in autumn hilk I love, 

At mem the plains, at noon the shady grove, 
But Delia always ^ fore*d from Delia's sight. 
Not phins at morn, nor groves at neon delight. 

DapJi, < 8y)via^5 Kke autrnnn ripe, yet mild as May, 

Moipe bright ttiaa neQn» ye| fresh as early day ; 
£v'a spring di^leases when she shines not here : 
But, blc^t with her^ 'tis spriog throughout the year.' 

In the first of thesre authors^ two shepherds thtua inn^ 
cently describe the behaviour of their mistresses. 

Hobb. * As Marian bath*d, by chanee I passed by ; 
She hW^h'4 ttod at me <?a3t a side-long e^. 
Then %mil ben^fttU the crystal wave she try'd 
Jl^r b^eauteous form, but all in vain, to hide. - 

Lanq. * As I to cool me hath'd one aultry day, 
Fond Lydia lurking in the sedges Jay : 
Tfce wanton laugh'd, and seem'd in haste to fly, 
Yet ofte» stopp'd, and often tam'd her eye^' 

The other modem, who it must be confessed hath a 
knack of versifying, hath it as follows: 

Sfre^i* * Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 

Then, hid In shades, eludes her eager swain ; 
But feigns a laugh, to see me search around. 
And by that laugh the willing fair is fiwindp 

Daph. < The sprigWy %iviji. I^ripa al«^ |he green 5 

She runs, but hpp^ ^ djs^ i^i rq^ imse^; 
WhiU. ^ kiud glance at h^x p^rwer fli^a, 
JJown^uch at va^iatuce are her feet and eyes !' 

Thei^ ia w>thwg the writers pf thi» kind of poetry 
are fonder of, than descriptions of pastoral pr^- 
nwtek PWUps says thus of a sheep-hopk ; 
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< Of season'd elm ; where ntads of brass aippear, 

- To speak the giver's name, the month, and year. 
The hook of polish'd steel, the handle tarn'd, 
And richly by the graver's skill adorn'd.' 

The other of a bowl embossed With figures : 

" where wanton ivy twines : 

And swelling clusters bend the curling vines ; 
Four figures rising from the work appear, 
The various seasons of the rolling year ; 
And what is that which binds the radiant sky, 
Where twelve bright signs in beauteous order lie ?* 

The simplicity of the swain in this place, who forgets 
the name of the Zodiac, is no ill imitation of Virgil ; 
but how much more plainly and unaffectedly would 
Philips have dressed the thought in his Doric ? 

* And what That height, which girds the Welkin sheen. 
Where twelve gay signs in meet array are seen ?' 

If the reader would indulge his curiosity any fiir- 
ther in the comparison of particulars, he may read the 
first pastoral of Philips with the second of his con- 
temporary, and the fourth and sixth of the former, 
with the fourth and first of the latter j where several 
parallel places will occur to every one. 

Having now shown some parts, in which these two 
writers may be compared, it is a justice I owe to Mr. 
Philips, to discover those in which no man can com- 
pare with him. First, that beautiful rusticity, of which 
I shall only produce two instances, out of a hundred 
not yet quoted : 

< O wofiil day ! O day of woe, quoth he, 
And woful I, who live the day to see V 

That simplicity of diction, the melancholy flowing of 
the numbers, the solemnity of the sound, and the easy 
turn of the words, in this dirge, to make use of our 
author's expression, are extremely elegant. 

In another of his pastorals a shepherd utters a dirge 
not much inferior to the former, in the foUowinglines. 
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< Ah me th^ while I ah me, the luckless day I 
Ah luckless lad, the rather might I say; 
Ah silly I ! more silly than my sheep, 
Which on the flow'ry plains I once did keep.' 

How he still charms the ear with these artful repeti- 
tion of the epithets ; and how significant is the last 
verse ! I defy the most common reader to repeat them 
without feeling some emotions of compassion. 

In the next place I shall rank his proverbs, in which 
I formerly observed he excels. For example, 

< A rolling stone is ever bare of moss ; 

And, to their cost, green years old proverbs cross. 

He that late lies down, as late will rise. 

And, sluggard'like, till noon-day snoring lies. 
Against ill luck all cunning foresight fails ; 
Whether we sleep or wake it naught avails. 
Nor fear, from upright sentence, wrong.* 

Lastly his elegant dialect, which alone might prove 
him the eldest born of Spenser, and our only true Ar* 
cadian ; I should think it proper for the several wri- 
ters of pastoral, to confine themselves to their several 
counties : Spenser seems to have been of this opinion 
for he hath laid the scene of one of his pastorals in 
Wales, where, with all the simplicity natural to that 
part of our island, one shepherd bids the other good- 
morrow in an unusual and elegant manner. 

* Diggon Davey, I bid hur God-day ; 
Or Diggon hur is, or I mis«say. 

Diggon answers, 

* Hur was hur whtlelt was day-light : 

But now hur is a most wretched wight,' 8cc. 

- But the most beautiful example of this kind that 
I ever met with, is in a very Valuable .piece wl^ich I 
chanced to find among some old manuscripts, eittitu- 
led, A Pastoral Ballad ; which 1 think, for its nJKture 
and simplicity, may, notwithstanding the modesty of 

o2 
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the title, be allowed a perfect paskoml. Ititfcom- 
posed in the Somenetshire dialect, and the names 
such as are proper to the country people. It may be 
observed, as a further beauty of this pastoral, the words 
Nymph, Dryad, Naiad, Faun, Cupid, or Satyr, are 
not once mentioned through the whole. I shall make 
no apology for inserting some few lines of this excel- 
lent piece. Cicily breaks thus into the subject as she 
is going a milking j 

Cicily. * Rager go vetch thaq kee, or else tha zun 

Will quite be go, bevore c'have half a don. 

Soger. > Thou shouldst not ax ma tweece, but I've a be 
To dreave our bull to bull tha parson's kee.' 

It is to be observed, that this whole dialogue is 
formed upon the passion of jealousy ; and his men- 
tioning the parson's kine naturally revives the jealousy 
of the shepherdess Cicily, which she expresses as 
follows : 
Cicih/. * Ah Rager, R^ger, chez was zore ayraid 

When hi yon vield you kiss'd tha parson's maid : 
Is this the love that once ta me you zed. 
When from the wake thou braught'st me gingerbread? 
Boger^ CScily, thou charg'st me false—I'll zwear to thee. 
The parson's maid is sjtill a maid for m?.' 

In which answer of bis are expressed at once that 
< spirit of religioQ,^ an4 that ^ innocence cf the golden 
age,' so necessary to be observed by all wril;ers of 
pastoral. 

At the conclusion of this piece the author reqoii«- 
ciles the lovers, aixd enda the eclogue the most simply 
in the worlds : 

« Sp Bager parted vpr to vetch tha kee 
And vor her bucket in went Cicily.' 

I sm. Ipth ta ?h^w roy fpudne^s for antiquity »q far *s 
tcf iMT^fisf t]}if auQiient British aijthor Ijq qui: pi:esQnt 
l^pjU^ WitW of pa^^tpj;^ i but I canftot avoid roaWflf 

4 That 18 tli« Ijne or cows. 
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this obvious remark^ that both Spenser and Phtlipi 
have hit into the game road with this old we^t eouii<& 
try bard of oufB. 

After all that hath been said I hope none eBXi thiftk 
it any injustice to Mr. Popej that I foihore to metitron 
him as a pastoral-writer ; since upon the t^hole he ii 
of the same class with Moschus and Bion, whom w* 
hare excluded that rank; and <^ whose telogues^ asWdl 
ai3 some of Virgil's, it maybe said, that according to the 
description we have given of this sort of poetiy, th«y 
are by no means pastorals, but * something better '.* 



No. 41. TUESDAY, Aprtl fe8» lTi».* 

Even churches ^e no sanctuaries hbw. Epilogue to Cato. 



The fbllowirig letter has so much truth and iteasoh in 
it, that I believe every man of sense and honour in 
Engiatid, will have a just irtdignatioh against the per- 
son who could commit so great a violence as that of 
which my correspondent complains. 

« TO THE AUTHOR OF THE GUARDIAN. 

* SIE, 

* I CLAIM a place in your paper for what I 
now write to you, from the declaration which you 
made at your first appearance, and the very title you 
assume to yourself. 

* If the circumstance, which 1 am going to mention, 
is over-looked by one who calls himselt Guardian, I 

r Thfe paper, No. 40, was written by Pope, in ridiciile of the observation 
Oil pastoral ^pb€tty m thfe preceding paper*. 1* h^ ^parbtttpf6fe^enfcl5 ^Veri 
ht it to Mr. A. Flriiipn, m stipcriof nott diily fio Popd^ bktt dtfth t6 VU^ diid 
Theocritut; and the seeming air of sincerity with which it tepousea and 
defends the Guardian*s sentiments, imposed upon Ste'^le, who had very 
much of the hutnana incuriOf and iacoasiderately published it in the Guard- 
ian, Bs bii own perfiyrmance, 110 dmibt wi ^a» iii^iiiidus rbquM if te MMfaor. 
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nm sure honour and integrity, innocence and virtue, 
are not the objects of his care. — ^The Examiner ends 
his discourse of Friday the twenty-fourth instant with 
these wprds : 

" No sooner was D * among the whigs, and con- 
firmed past retrieving, but lady Char — ^te* is taken 
knotting in saint James's chapel during divine service, 
in the immediate presence both of God and her ma- 
jesty, who were affironted together, that the family 
might appear to be intirely come over. I spare the 
beauty for the sake of her birth ; but certainly there 
was no occasion for so public a proof, that her fingers 
are more dexterous in tying a knot, than her father's 
brains in perplexing the government.'* 

* It is apparent that the person here intended is by 
her birth a lady, and daughter of an earl of Great 
Britain ; and the treatment this author is pleased to 
give her, he makes no scruple to own she is exposed 
to, by being his daughter. Since he has assumed a 
licence to talk of this nobleman in print to his disad- 
vantage, I hope his lordship will pardon me, that out 
of the interest which I, and all true Englishmen, have 
in his character, I take the liberty to defend him. 

* I am willing on this occasion, to allow the claim 
and pretension to merit to be such, as the same author 
describes in his preceding paper. 

" By active merit, says the Examiner of the twenty- 
first, I understand, not only the power and ability to 
serve, but the actual exercise of any one or more vir- 
tues, for promoting the good of one's country, and a 
long and steady course of real endeavours to appear 
useful in a government; or where a person, eminently 
qualified for public afi^irs, distinguishes himself in 
some critical juncture, and at the expence of his ease 

s Earl of Nottingham. 
. ^ His daughter lady Charlotte Finch^ afterwards duchess of Somerset. 
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and fortunef or with the hazard of his person, exposes 
lumself to the malice of a designing faction, by thwart- 
ing their wicked purposes, and contributing to the 
safety, repose and welfare of a people/' 

f Let us examine the conduct of this noble earl by 
.this description. Upon the late glorious revolution, 
when it was in debate in what manner the people of 
England should express their gratitude to their de- 
liverer, this lord, from the utmost tenderness and lo}^ 
idty to his unhappy prince, and apprehensive of the 
danger of so great a change, voted against king Wil- 
liams's accession to the throne. However his follow- 
ing services sufficiently testified the truth of that his 
memorable expression, << Though he could not make 
a king he could obey him." The whole course and 
tenour of his life ever since has been visibly animated 
by a steady and constant zeal for the monarchy and 
eipiscopacy of these realms. He has been ever reviled 
by all who are cold to the interests of our established 
religion, or dissenters from it, as a favourer of perse- 
cution, and a bigot to the church, against the civil 
rights of his fellow-subjects. Thus it stood with him 
tit the trial of doctor Sacheverell, when this noble earl 
had a very great share in obtaining the gentle sentence 
which the house of lords pronounced on that occasion. 
But, indeed, I have not heard that any of his lord- 
ship's dependents joined saint Harry" in the pUgrim- 
age which " that meek man" took afterwards round 
England, followed by drum, trumpet and acclamation^ 
to " visit the churches." — Civil prudence made it, 
perhaps, necessary to throw the public affairs into 
such hands as had no pretensions to popularity in 
either party, but from the distribution of the queen's 
favours. 

* During such, and other latter transactions, which 

« Or. Henry Sacb^Vi^reU, 
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are too fresh to need being retx>mited> the idarl €pf 
Notdngham has had the mi^ortune to differ ildtfa ti»e 
lords who have the honour to be employed in the ad*- 
ministration ; but even among these incidents he hms 
highly distii^uished himself in procuring an ajct of 
parliament, to prevent that those who diaseBt fit»i:ti 
the church should serve in the state* 

<I hope these are great and critical jiuacturet^ 
jvherein this gentleman has shewn hiniself ^a -pBtxvsIt 
afid lover of* the church in as ^ninent manner as any 
other of his fellow-subjects. ^' He has at all ijme^ 
and in aU seasons, shewn the same steady abhofreno^ 
to all innovations/' But it is from this behaviour^ 
that he has deserved so ill of the Examina*» as to <be 
termed a ** late convert'* to those whdm he cSiUa Ac*- 
tious^ and introduced in his profane dialogue of April 
the 6th^ with a servant, and a mad^woman. I think 
I have, according to the Examiner's owm description 
Df merit, shewn how little this nobleman desef ve$ w^h 
treatment. I shall now sq)peal to all th^ worlds to 
Consider whether the outrage oommil^d l^gainat th^ 
young lady had not been cruel, and insufferable^ to* 
Wairds the daughter of the highest offender^ 

^ The utmost malice a;nd invention could go no fur* 
ther than to foi^e a story of her having inadvertently 
done an itidifierent action in a aacred placfe« Of wliat 
temper oaH this maA be made, tliat ccmld hav^ ba 
Sense of the p&ngs ho must give a young kdy to be 
barely mentioned in a public paper, much more to bd 
named in a libellous manner, a» having oflfended God 
and maD. 

* But the wretch, as dull as he is wicked^ fdt it 
strike on his imagination, that knotting and perplex^* 
ing would make a quaint sting at the end of his pa^ 
{^, and had no compunction, though he introduced 
his witticism at the exptense of a young lady's quiet. 
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and^ as far as in him lies^ her honour. Do^s hd thus 
finish his discounse of religion? Tliis is indeed '< to 
lay at us, and make every blow fell to the ground/* 

* There is no party concerned in this circumstance; 
but every man that hopes for a virtuous woman to his 
wife, that would defend his child, or protect his mis- 
tress, ought to receive this insolence as done to him- 
self. ** In the immediate presence of God and her 
majesty^ that the family might appear to be intirely 
Gome over," says the fawning miscreant — It is very 
visible which of those powers, that he has put toge- 
theT) he is the more fearful of offending. But he 
mistakes his way in making his court to a pious sove- 
reign> by naming her with the Deity, in order to find 
protectiion for insulting a virtuous woman, who comes 
to call upon him in the royal chapel. 

* If life be, as it ought to be with people of their 
character, whom the Examiner attacks, less valuable 
and dear than honour and reputation, in that propor- 
tion is the Examiner wc^se than an assas^. We 
have stood by and tamely heard him aggravate the dis- 
graces of the brave and unfortunate* We havie seen 
him double the anguish ofth^ unhappy man, we have 
seen him tramjJe on the ashes of tiie dead; but [jas} 
all this has concerned greater life, and could touch 
only public characters, they did but remotely affect 
our private and domestic interests ; but when due re* 
gard is not had to the honour of women, all human 
society is assaulted. The highest person in the world 
is of that sex, and has the utmost sensibility of an 
outrage committed against it. She, who was the best 
wife fliat ever piince was blessed with, will, though 
she sits on a throne, jealously regard the honour of a 
young lady who has not entered into that condition. 

* Lady Char — ^te's quality will make it impossible 
that this cruel usage can escape her majest/s notice ^ 
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and it is the business of every honest man to trace 
the offender, and expose him to the indignation of his 
sovereign/ 

No. 4g. WEDNESDAY, April 29, 17 IS.* 

Non miaura cutem^ nisi plena cruorit, hirudo. 

Hob. An Poet. alt. 

Sticking like leeches till they burst with blood. 

RoBCOlOfON. 

Tom Lizard "" told us a story the other day, of some 
persons which our family know very well, with so 
much humour and life, that it caused a great deal of 
mirth at the tea-table. His brother Will^ the Tem- 
pier, was highly delighted with it, and the next day 
being with some of his inns-of-court acquaintance, 
resolved, whether out of the benevolence, or the 
pride of his heart, I will not determine, to entertain 
them with what he called * a pleasant humour 
enough/ I was in great pain for him when I heard 
him begin, and was not at all surprised to find the 
company very little moved by it. Will blushed, 
looked round the room, and with a forced laugh, 
* Faith, gentlemen,' said he, * I do not know what 
makes you look so grave, it was an admirable story 
when I heard it/ 

When I came home I fell into a profound con- 
templation upon story-telling, and as I have no- 
thing so much at heart as the good of my country, 
I resolved to lay down some precautions upon this 
subject. 

I have often thought that a story-teller is born, as 
well as a poet. It is, I think, certain, that some men 
have such a peculiar cast of mind, ' that they see 
things in another light, than men of grave disposi- 

* Steele's. 
^ See Guard. No. 15. w ibidem s and No. 59. 
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tions. Men of a lively imagination, and a mirthful 
temper, will represent things to their hearers in the 
same manner as they themselves were affected with 
them ; and whereas iserious spirits might perhaps 
have been disgusted at the sight of some odd occur- 
rences in life ; yet the very same occurrences shall 
please them in a well-told story, where the dis- 
agreeable parts of the images are concealed, and 
those only which are pleasing exhibited to the fancy. 
Story-telling is therefore not an art, but what we call 
a * knack ;' it doth not so much subsist upon wit as 
upon humour ; and I will add, that it is not perfect 
without proper gesticulations of the body, which 
naturally attend such merry emotions of the mind. 
I know very well, that a certain gravity of coun- 
tenance sets some stories off to advantage, where the 
hearer is to be surprised in the end ; but this is by no 
means a general rule ; for it is frequently convenient 
to aid and assist by cheerful looks, and whimsical 
agitations. I will go yet further, and affirm that the 
success of a story very often depends upon the make 
of the body, and formation of the features, of him 
who relates it. I have been of this opinion ever since 
I criticised upon the chin of Dick Dewlap. I very 
often had the weakness to repine at the prosperity of 
his conceits, which made ium pass for a wit with the 
widow at the coffee-house, and ihe ordinary mechanics 
that frequent it; nor could I myself, forbear laughing 
at them most heartily, though upon examination I 
thought most of them very flat and insipid. I found, 
after some time, that the merit of his wit was founded 
upon the shaking of a fat paunch, and the tossing up 
of a pair of rosy jowls. Poor Dick had a fit of sick- 
ness, which robbed him of his fat and his fame at 
once ; and it was full three months before he re- 
gained his reputation, which rose in proportion to his 
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Hotidity. He k tiow Vety jolly and ingetaious, and 
hath a good constitution for wit. 

Those, who are thug adorned with thd gifts of 
nature^ ^e apt to shew their parts with too much 
ostentation: I would therefore advise all the pro- 
fessors of this art never to tell stories but ai^ th^ 
seem to grow out of the subject-matter of the cott- 
versation, or as they serve to illustrate, or etiliveh 
it. Stories, that are very common, are generally 
irksome; but may be aptly introduced, provided they 
be only hinted at, and mentioned by way of allusion. 
Those, that are altogether new, should never be 
ushered in, without a short atid pertinent character of 
the chief persons concerned ; because, by that means, 
you make the company acquainted with them ; and It 
is a certain rule, that slight and trivial accounts of 
those who are familiar to us administer more mirth, 
than the brightest points of wit in unknown charac- 
ters- A little circumstance, in the complexion or 
dress of the man you are talking of, sets his image 
before the hearer, if it be chosen aptly for the story. 
Thus, I remember Tom lizard, after having made 
his sisters merry with an account of a formal old 
man's way of complimenting, owned very frankly, 
that his story would not have been worth one far- 
thing, if he had made the hat of him whom he repre- 
sented one inch narrower. Besides the marking dis- 
tinct characters, and selecting pertinent circnm- 
i^tances, it is likewise necesdary to leave off in time, 
And end smartly* So that there is a kind of drama in 
the forming ofastory^ and the manner of conducting 
and pointing it, is the same as in an epigram. 
It is a miseraUe thing, after one hath raised the 
expectation of the company by humorous charac- 
ters, and a pretty conceit, to pursue the matter too 
fkr. There is no retreating, aind how poor is it 
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for a atflry-t^U^p to end his elation by saying, 
* that's all!' 

As the choosing of pertinent circumstances is the 
life of a story, and that wherein humour principally 
consists ; so the collectors of impertinent particularsi 
are the very hane md opiates of conversation. Old 
men are great transgressors this way. Poor Ned 
J^^PPy^-^hie's^gone, — ^was a very honest man, but was 
so excessively tedious over his pipe, that he was not to 
be endured. He knew so exactly what they had 
for dinner, when such a thing happened j in what 
ditch his bay stone-horse had his sprain at that 
time, and how hia man John, — ^no \ it was William, 
started a bare in the common field ; that he never 
got to the end of his tale. Then he was ex-* 
tremely particular in marriages and inter-marriagest 
and cousins twice or thrice removed ; and whether 
9uch 4 thing happened at the latter end of July, 
or the beginning of August. He had a marvels 
lous tendency liliewise to digressions j insomuch 
that if a considerable person was mentioned in hia 
story, he would straightway launch out into an epi-» 
siode of hiin i and a^ain, if in that person's story he 
had occasion to remember a third man, he broke of^ 
and gave us his history, and so on. He always put 
me in mind of what sir William Temple informs u3 of 
the tale-tellers in th? north of IreUnd, who |.re hir^d 
tp tell stories of giants and inchanters to lull people, 
asleep. These historians are obliged^ by their barv 
^ain» to go on without stopping \ so that after the 
patient hath, by this benefit, enjoyed a long nap, he is 
sure to find the operator proceeding in his woik. 
N^d procured the like effect in me the last time I was 
vithi him. As he was in the third hour of his stqry,. 
and very thankful that his memory did npt fail him* I 
i^akly xiodded in the elbow chair* He was m.nch 
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aflronted at this, tUl I told him, « Old friend, you 
have your infirmity, and I have mine.' 

But of ail evils in story-telling, the humout of 
telling tales one after another, in great numbers, is 
the least supportable. Sir Harry Pandolf and his 
son gave my lady Lizard great offepce in this parti- 
cular. Sir Harry hath what they call a string of sto- 
ries, which he tells over every Christmas. When our 
family visits there, we are constantly, after supper, 
entertained with the Glastonbury Thorn. When we 
have wondered at that a little, * Ay, but, father,* 
saith the son, * let us have the spirit in the wood.* 
After that hath been laughed at, * Ay, but, father,* 
cries the booby again, * tell us how you served the 
robber.' < Alack-a-day,' saith sir Harry, with a 
smOe, and rubbing his forehead, * I have almost for- 
got that: but it is a pleasant conceit, to be sure.' 
Accordingly he tells that and twenty more in the 
same independent order j and without the least 
variation, at this day, as he hath done, to my know- 
ledge, ever since the revolution. I must not forget a 
very odd compliment that sir Harry always makes my 
lady when he dines here. After dinner he strokes his 
belly, and says, with a feigned concern in his counte- 
nance, * Madam, I have lost by you to-day.' ' How 
so, sir Harry? ' replies my lady. * Madam,* says he, 
* I have lost an excellent stomach.' At this^ his son 
and heir laughs immoderately, and winks upon Mrs. 
Annabella* This is the thirty-third time that Sir 
Harry hath been thus arch, and I can bear it no 
longer. 

As the telling of stories is a great help and life to 
conversation, I always encourage them, if they are 
pertinent and innocent; in opposition to those 
gloomy mortals, who disdain every thing but matter 
of fact. Those grave fellows are my aversion, who 
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sift every thing with the utmost nicety, and find the 
malignity of a lie in a piece of humour, pushed a little 
beyond exact truth. I likewise have a poor opinion 
of those, who have got a trick of keeping a steady 
countenance, that cock their hats, and look glum 
when a pleasant thing is said, and ask, < Well ! and 
what then ?* Men of wit and parts should treat one 
another with benevolence: and I will lay it down 
asamaxim, that if you seem to have a good opinion 
of another man's wit, he will allow you to have 
judgment \ 

No> 43. THURSDAY, Apbil SO, 1713.* 

EjfiUire ieveg indigna iragcttSa versus, 
Utfestis matrona taopcrijussa diebus, 

HoK. An Poet. 831. 

— Tragedy should blush as much to stoop 

To the slow mkoic follies of a fiEurce, 

As the grave matron would to dance with girls 

ROBCOMMOK. 



I HAD for some days observed something in agitatioug 
which was carried by smiles and whispers, between my 
lady Lizard and her daughters, with a professed deda*- 
ration that Mr. Ironside should not be in the secret. 
I would not trespass upon the integrity of the Sparkler 
so much as to solicit her to break her word even in a 
trifle ; but I take it for an instance of her kindness to 
me, that as soon as she was at liberty, she was impd- 

♦ Stesle's. 

* The bishop of Bangor was at a whig feast^ where John Sly,of fiicedous 
memory, being mellow, came into the room on his knees, wkh a frothing 
quart tankard in his hand, which he drank off ' to the immortal memory,' 
and retired in like manner. Hoadly was observing this with great gra- 
Tity, when the author of this paper. No. 48, who sat next his lord- 
8h4>> whispered him in the ear, ' Laugh, my good lord, it is humanity 
to laugh.' 

This anecdote of Steele Is g^y en on the written authority of the bish<^*8 
son, Dr. John Hoadly. 
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tiQirt to let m0 know it, and tMsi mwn«« PWt iRe the 
fqUowing billet. 

* SIR, 

* My brother Tom waited upon us all l^st 
night to Cato ; we. sat in the first seats in the box of 
the eight^en-penny gallery. You must come hither 
this morning, for we shall be full of debates about the 
characters. I was for Marcia last nighty but f?nd that 
partiality was owing to the awe I was under in her 
father*s presence ; but this morning Lucia is my wo- 
man. You will tell me whether I am right.or no when 
I see you ; but I think it is a more difficult virtue to 
forbear going into a ifemily, though she was in love 
with the heir of it, fw no other reason but because 
her happiness was inconsistent with the traaquillity of 
the whole'' house to which she should be allied : I say, 
I think it a more generous virtue in Lucia to conquer 
her love fron^ tJiii^ motive, th W ia M^rda to suspend 
hers in the present circumstances of her father and 
her country : but pray be here to settle these 
matters. I am, 

* Your most obliged and 
* obedient humble servant, 

^ Mary Lizard.* 

I made all the haste imaginable, to the i^mily* 
where I found Tom with the play in bia b*s4 wd 
th« whole ecampany with a sublime choerfulof^si in 
their countenance, all ready to speak to me at once ; 
and before I CQuld dyaw wy Qhw"» my hdy h^w^elf 
repeated : 

^ *Tis not a set of featares, or complexion, 
The^ tipQture of a skin that I ^mire.;; 
Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 

y * Whole' ought to have been left out here, and the reason surely is a 
very strong one. A. 
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Fades in his eye, and palls upon the sense. 
The virtuous Marcia towers above her sex; 
True, she is fair (oh, how divinely fair !); 
But still the lovely maid improves her charms 
With inward greatness, unaffected wisdom. 
And sanctity of manners.' 

I was going to speak, virhen Mrs. Cornelia stood 
up, and with the most gentle accent and sweetest 
tone of voice succeeded her mother : 

< So the pure limpid stream, when foul with stains 
Of rushing torrents and descending rains. 
Works itself clear, and as it runs refines, 

Till by degrees the floating mirror shines. 
Reflects each flower that on the border grows, 
And a new heaven in its fair bosom sho>¥s/ 

I thought now they would have given me time to 
draw a chair ; but the Sparkler took hold of me, and 
I heard her with the utmost delight pursue her admi* 
ration of Lucia in the words of Fortius : 

— * Athwart the terrors that thy vow 
Has planted round thee, thou appear*st more fair, 
More amiable, and risest in thy charms. 
Loveliest of women! Heaven is in thy soul. 
Beauty and virtue shine for ever round thee, 
Bright'ning each other ; thou art all divine !' 

When the ladies had done speaking, I took the 
liberty to take my place ; while Tom, who, like a just 
courtier, thinks the interest of his prince and country 
the same, dwelt upon these lines : 

< Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights, 
The generous plan of power delivered down 
From age to age, by your renown'd forefathers 
(So dearly bought, the price of so much blood). 
O let it never perish in your hands ! 

But piously transmit it to your children.' 



VOL. I. 
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Though I would hot take notice of it at that time, it 
went to my heart that Annabella, for whom I have 
long had some apprehensions, said nothing on this 
occasion, but indulged herself in the sneer of a little 
mind, to see the rest so much affected. Mrs. Betty 
also, who knows forsooth more than us all, over- 
looked the whole drama, but acknowledged the dresses 
of Syphax and Juba were prettily imagined. The 
love of virtue, which has been so warmly roused by 
this a4inirable piece in all parts of the theatre, is an 
unanswerable instance of how great force the stage 
might be towards the improvement of the world, 
were it regarded and encouraged as much as it ought. 
There is no medium in this case, for the advantages of 
action, and the representation of vice and virtue in 
an agreeable or odious manner before our eyes, are so 
iiresistibly prevalent, that the theatre ought to be 
•shut up, or carefully governed, in any nation that 
values the promotion of virtue or guard of innocen<:e 
among its people. Speeches or sermons will ever 
suffer, in some degree, from the characters of those 
that make them } and mankind are so unwilling to 
reflect on what naakes for their own mortification, 
that they are ever cavilling against the lives of those 
who speak in the cause of goodness, to keep them- 
selves in countenance, and continue in beloved 
infirmities. But in the case of the stage, envy and 
detraction are baffled, and none are offended, but 
all insensibly won by personated characters, which 
they neither look upon as their rivals, or superiors; 
every man thak has any degree of what is laudable in 
a theatrical character, is secretly pleased, aiad encou- 
raged, in the prosecution of that virtue, without 
fancyiiig any man about him has more of it. To this 
purpose I fell a talking at the tea-table, when my 
lady Lizard, with a look of some severity towards 
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Animbella and Mrs. Betty, was pleased to say, tbttt 
it. must be from some trifiing prepossession of mind 
th^t any one could be unmoved with the characters 
of this tragedy; nor do I yet understand to what 
circumstance in the family her ladyship alluded, 
yfh^n she made all the company look serious, and 
rehearsed, with a tone more exalted, those words of 
the heroine, 

* In spite of all the virtues we can boast, 
The woman that deliberates is lost.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

* WhebJeas Bat Pigeon in the Strand, hair-cutter 
to the family of the Lizards, has attained to great 
■proficiency in his art, Mr. Ironside advises all persons 
of fine heads, in order to have justice done them, to 
repair to that industrious mechanic. 

* N.B. Mr. Kgeoh has orders to talk with, and 
lexamine into the parts and characters of young per- 
sons, before he thins the covering near the seat of the 
brain.' 

No. 44. FRIDAY, May 1, 171S.» 
Jidc iter Elysmm nobis. — Vxkg. iBn. vi. 542.' 

This path condacts xxs to th* Elydan fields. 



I HAVC £requentiy observed in the wadksi befan^tng 
to all the inns of court, a set of old fellows iirho 
appear to be humourists, and wrapped up in them- 
selves; but have long been at a loss when I have 
seen them smile, &nd name my name a^ I passed by, 
and say^ ^ Old Ironside wears well/ I am a mere boy 
to some of them who frequent GrayVinn,. but am 
not a littie pleased to find ikey are even with the 
world, and return upon it its n^lect towards theaoo^ 
winch is aM the defence we old feUows. have agaia^ 

p 2 
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the' petulancy of young people. I am very gkd to 
observe that these sages of this peripatetic sect study 
tranquilKty and indolence of body and mind, in the 
neighbourhood of so muth contention as is carried on 
among the students of Littleton. The following letter 
gives us some light into the manners and maxims of 
these philosophers : 

TO THE GUARDIAN. 
' SIB, 

' As the depredations of time and fortune 
have been lamented in alL ages, those persons who 
have resisted and disputed the tyranny of either of 
these, have employed the sublimest speculations of 
the writers in all languages. As these deceased he- 
roes have had their places judiciously assigned them 
already in the temple of fame,. I would immortalize 
some persons now alive, who to me are greater ob- 
jects of envy, both as their bravery is exercised with 
the utmost tranquillity and pleasure to themselves, 
and as they are substantially happy on this side the 
grave, in opposition to all the Greek and Latin scraps 
to the contrary. 

* As therefore I am naturally subject to cruel in- 
roads from the spleen, as I affirm all evil to come 
from the east, as I am the weather-glass of every 
company I come into, I sometimes^ according to 
Shakspeare, 

^ Sit like my grandsire, cut in alabaster. 
Sleep whilst I wake, and ereep into the jaundice 
By being peevish.' — 

'I would furnish out a table of merry fame, in en- 
vious admiration of those jovial blades, who dis- 
appmnt the strokes of age and fortune with the same 
gaiety of soul, as when through youth or affluence 
they were in their prime ^r fency,. frolic, and 
achievement*^ There are> you may observe^ in all 
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public walks; persons who by a singular shabbiness 
of their attire, make a very ridiculous appearance iu 
the opinion of the men of drbss. They are very sul- 
len and involved, and appear in »uch a state of dis- 
tress and tribulation as to be thought inconsolable. 
They are generally of that complexion which was in 
fashion during the pleasurable reign of Charles the 
Second* Some of them, indeed, are of a lighter 
brown, whose fortunes fell with that of king James. 
Now these, who are the jest of such as take them- 
selves, and the world usually takes, to be in pros- 
perity, are the very persons whose happiness, were 
it understood, would be looked upon with burning 
envy. I fell into the discovery of them in the fol- 
lowing manner. One day last summer, being parti- 
cularly under the dominion of the spleen, I resolved 
to soothe my melancholy in the company of such, 
whose appearance promised a full return of any com- 
plaints I could possibly utter. Living near Gray's- 
inn walks, I went thither in search of the persons 
above described, and found some of them seated 
upon a bench, where, as Milton sings, 

•— < the unpierced shade 
Imbrowned their noontide bower.* 

* I squeezed in among them, and they did not only 
receive my meanings with singular humanity, but 
gave me all possible encouragement to enlarge them. 
If the blackness of my spleen raised any imaginary dis- 
temper of body, someone of them immediately sym- 
pathized with me. If I spoke of any disappointment 
in my fortune, another of them would abate my sor- 
rowing by recounting to me his own defeat upon the 
very same circumstances. If I touched upon over- 
looked merit, the whole assembly seemed to condole 
with me very feelingly upon that particular. In 
short, I could not make myself so calamitous in 
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mind, body, or circumstances, but some one of them- 
was upon a level with me. When I had wound up^ 
my discourse, and was ripe for theit intended rail- 
lery, at first they crowned my narration with several 
piteous sighs and groans, but after a short pause, and 
a signal given for the onset, they burst out into a 
most incomprehensible fit of laughter. You may be 
sure I was notably out of countenance, which gave 
occasion to a second explosion of the same mirth. 
What troubled me most was, that their figure, age, 
and short swords, preserved them from any imputa- 
tion of cowardice upon refusal of battle, and their 
number from insult. I had now no other way to be 
upon good terms with them, but desiring I might be 
admitted into this fraternity. This was at first vi- 
gorously opposed, it being objected to me, that I 
affected too much the appearance of a happy man, 
to be received into a society so proud of appearing 
the most afflicted. However, as I onlv seemed to be 
what they really w'ere, I am admitted by way of 
triumph upon probation for a year: and if within 
that time it shall be possible for them to infuse any 
of their gaiety into -me, lean, at Monmouth-street, 
upon mighty easy terms, purchase the robes neces- 
sary for my installment into this order ; and when 
they have made me as happy, shall be willing to ap-» 
pear as miserable as any of this assembly. I confess 
I have ever since been ashamed, that I should once 
take that place to be sacred to the disconsolate, 
which I now must affirm to be the only EJjrsium ou 
this side the Styx ; and that ever I sliould look upon 
those personages as lively instances of the outrage of 
time and fortune, who disallowed their empire with 
such inimitable bravery. Some of these are pretty 
good classical scholars, and they follow these studies 
always walking, upon account of a certain sentence 
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in Plmy'5 epistles to the following ^ct : *** It is. in- 
conceivable how much the understanding is enlivened 
by the exercise of the body," If therefore their author 
is a little difficult, you will see them fleeting with a 
very precipitate pace, and when it has been very per- 
plexed and abstruse, I have seen a couple of these 
students prepare their apprehensions by still quicker 
motions, till they run into wisdom. These courses 
do not only make them go through their studies with 
pleasure and profit, but there is more spirit and vi- 
gour in their dialogues ifter the heat and hurry of 
these perambulations. This place was chosen as the 
peculiar resort of these sages ; not only upon ac- 
count of its air and situation, but in regard to certain 
edifices and seats therein raised with great magnifi- 
cence and convenience : and here, after the toil of 
their walks, and upon any stress of weather, these 
blessed inhabitants assemble themselves. There is 
one building particularly, in which, if the day per- 
mit, they have the most frequent conferences, not so 
much because of the loveliness of its eminence, as a 
sentence of literature incircling the extremities of it, 
which I think is as follows : ** Franciscus Bacon 
Eques Auratus ExeciUor Testamenti Jeremics Betten- 
ham Hujtcs Hospitii Viri Abstemit et Contemplativi 
Hone Sedem posmt in Memoriam Ejtcsdem.** Now 
this structure being erected in honourable memory of 
the abstemious, the contemplative Mr. Bettenham, 
they take frequent occasion to rally this eru<lition, 
which is to continue the remembrance of a per$on> 
who, according to their translation of the words, bet- 
ing confessed to have been of most splenetic memory, 
ought rather to lie buried in oblivion. • • 

Lest they should flag in their own way of conver- 
sation, they admit a fair-one to relieve them with hers. 
There are two or three thin* existences among them, 
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which I think I may call the ghosts of departed beaus, 
who pay their court more particularly to this lady, 
though their passion never rises higher than a kiss, 
which is always 

* Yielded with coy submission, modest pride, 
And sweet reluctant amorous delay.' Milton. 

* As it is the character of this fraternity to turn 
their seeming misfortunes to their advantage, they af- 
firm it to be the greatest indulgence imaginable in 
these amours, that nature pferpetuates their good in- 
clinations to the fair, by an inability to extinguish 
them. 

* During my year of probation, I am to prepare 
myself with such parts of history as have engaged 
their application during the leisure of their ill-fortune; 
I am therefore to read Rushworth and Clarendon, in 
the perusal of which authors I am not obliged to en^ 
ter into the justness of their reflections and charac- 
ters, but am desired to read, with an eye particularly 
curious, the battles of Marston-moor and Edge-hill, 
in one of which every man of this assembly has lost a 
relation j and each has a story which none who has 
not read those battles is able to taste. 

* I had almost forgot to mention a most unexampled 
piece of their gallantry. Some time since, in a pro- 
digious foggy morning, I went in search of these per- 
j30ns to their usual place of resort, and perhaps shall 
hardly be believed when I affirm, that, notwithstand^ 
ing they sucked-in so condensed and poisonous an 
ether, I found them enjoying themselves with as much 
vivacity as if they had breathed in the serenity of 
Montpelier ^ I am. Sir, 

* your humble servant, 

* a&e Tatlcr, No. J 25. Kotc on Montpelier. 
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No. 45. SATURDAY, May 2, 1713 .* 

I DO not know that I have been more intimately 
moved with pity in my whole life, than when I was 
reading a letter from a young woman, not yet nine- 
teen, in which there are these lamentable words, 
* Alas ! whither shall I fly ? he has deceived, ruined, 
and lejft me.* The circumstances of her sl^ory are 
only those ordinary ones, that her lover wds a man 
of greater fortune than she could expect would ad- 
dress her upon honourable terms ; but she said to 
herself, * She had wit and beauty, and such charms as 
often captivate so far as to make men forget those 
uieaner considerations, and innocent freedoms were 
not to be denied, A gentleman of condition is not 
to be shunned purely for being such j and they who 
took notice of it, did it only out of malice, because 
they were not used by him with the same distinction.' 
But I would have young women, who are orphans, 
or unguarded with powerful alliances, consider with 
horror the insolence of wealth. Fortune does in a 
great measure denominate what is vice and virtue ; 
or if it does not go so far, innocence is helpless ; and 
oppression unpunished without its assistance ; for 
this reason it is that I , would strictly recommend to 
my young females not to dally with men whose cir- 
cumstances can support them against their falsehood, 
and have the fashion of a base self-interested world 
on their side, which, instead of avenging the cause 
of an abused woman, will proclaim her dishonour ; 
while the person injured is shunned like a pestilence, 
he who did the wrong sees no difference in the re- 
ception he meets with, nor is he the less welcome to 
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the rest of the sex who are still within the pale of 
honour and innocence. 

What makes this circumstance the more lamentable 
is, that it frequently falls upon those who have greatr 
est merit and understanding, gentleness of dispo- 
sition, and taste of polite conversation. I have often 
known snares towards vice in some, whilst suUenness 
and disrelish of any thing that was agreeable, have 
been the only defences of virtue in others. I have 
my unhappy correspondent's letter before me ; and 
she says she is sure, * he is so much a gentleman, and 
he has that natural softness, that if he reads any thing 
moving on this subject in my paper, it will certainly 
make him think.* Poor girl! * Caesar ashamed ! Has 
not he seen Pharsalia ?* Does the poor creature ima- 
gine that a scrip of paper, a collection of sentences, 
and an old man's talk of pleasures which he is past, 
will have an effect upon him who could go on in a 
series of falsheood, let drop ambiguous sentences in 
her absence, to give her false hope from the repetition 
of them by some friend that heard them ; that could 
pass as much time in the pursuit of her as would have 
attained some useful art or science ; and that only to 
attain a short revel of his senses, under a stupor of 
faith, honour, and conscience! No; the destruction 
of a well-educated young woman is not accomplished 
by the criminal who is guilty of it, in a sudden start 
of desire ; he is not surprised into it by frailty ; but 
arrives at it by care, skill, and meditation. It is no 
small aggravation of the guilt, that it is a thousand 
times conquered and resisted, even while it is prose- 
cuted. He that waits for fairer occasions, for riper 
wishes, for the removal of a particular objection, or 
the conquest of any certain scruple, has it in his 
power to obey his conscience, which often calls him; 
during the intrigue, a villain, and a destroyer. There 
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can be nothing said for such an evil : but that the 
restraints of shame and ignominy are broken down 
by the prevalence of custom. I do not, indeed, ex- 
pect that my precautions will have any great weight 
with men of mode ; but I know not but they may be 
some way efficacious on those who have not yet taken 
their party as to vice and virtue for life ; but I 
know not how it is that our sex has usurped a certain 
authority to exclude chastity out of the catalogue of 
masculine virtues, by which means females adventuref 
all against those who have nothing to lose ; and they 
have nothing but empty sighs, tears and reproaches, 
against those who reduced them .to real sorrow and 
infamy. But as I am now talking to the world yet' 
untainted, I will venture to recommend chastity as 
the noblest male qualification. 

It is, methinks, very unreasonable that the difficulty 
of attaining all other good habits is what makes theni 
honourable, but in this case the very attempt is be- 
come ridiculous. But, in spite of all the raillery of 
the world, truth is still truth, and will have beauties 
inseparable from it. I should upon this occasion 
bring examples of heroic chastity, were I not afraid 
of having my paper thrown away by the modish part 
of the town, who go no further, at best, than the 
mere absence of ill, and are contented to be rather ir- 
reproachable than praiseworthy. In this particular, 
a gentleman in the court of Cyrus reported to his 
majesty the charms and beauty of Panthea, and end- 
ed his panegyric by telling him, that since he was 
at leisure he would carry him to visit her : but that 
prince, who is a very great man to this day, answered 
the pimp, because he was a man of quality, without 
roughness, and said with a smile^ * If I should visit 
her upon your introduction now I have leisure, I do 
not know but I might go again upon her own invi* 
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tation when I ought to be better employed.* But 
when I cast about all the instances which I have met 
with in all my reading, I find not one so generous, so 
honest, and so noble, as that of Joseph in Holy Writ. 
When his master had trusted him so unreservedly, to 
speak it in the emphatical manner of the Scripture, 
• He knew not aught he had save the bread which he 
did eat, * he was so unhappy as to appear irresistibly 
beautiful to his mistress f but when this shameless wo- 
man proceeds to soUcit him, how gallant is his answer ! 
« Behold my master w6tteth not what is with me in 
the house, and hath committed all that he hath to my 
hand, there is none greater in the house than I, nei- 
ther hath he kept back any thing from me but thee, 
because thou art his wife/ The same argument, 
which a base mind would have made to itself for com- 
mitting the evU, was to this brave man the greatest 
motive for forbearing it, that he could do it with im^ 
punity ; the maUce and falsehood of the disappointed 
woman naturally arose on that occasion, and there is 
but a short step from the practice of virtue, to the 
hatred of it. It would therefore be worth serious 
consideration in both sexes, and the matter Ls of im- 
portance enough to them, to ask themselves whether 
they would change Ughtness of heart, indolence of 
mind, chearful meals, untroubled slumbers, and gen- 
tle dispositions, for a. constant pruriency, which shuts 
out all things that are great or indifferent, clouds the 
imagination with insensibility and prejudice to all 
manner of deUght, but that which is common to all 
creatures that extend their species. 

A loose behaviour, and an inattention to everything 
that is serious, flowing from some degree of this petu- 
lancy, is observable in the generality of the youth of 
both sexes in this age. It is the one common face of 
most public meetings, and breaks in upon the sobriety. 
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I will not say severity, that we ought to exercise in 
churches. The pert boys and flippant girls are but 
faint followers of those in the same inclinations at 
more advanced years. I know not who can oblige 
them to mend their manners ; all that I pretend ta 
is, to enter my protest that they are neither fine gen-* 
tlemen nor fine ladies for this behaviour. As for the 
portraitures which I would propose, as the images of 
agreeable men and women, if they are not imitated or 
regarded, I can only answer, as I remember Mr. Dry. 
den did on the like occasion, when a young fellow, 
just come from the play of Cleomenes, told him in 
raillery against the continency of his principal cha- 
racter, if I had been alone with a lady I should not 
have passed my time like your Spartan ; * That may 
be,* answered the bard with a very grave face, * but 
give me leave to tell you, sir, you are no hero/ 



No. 46. MONDAY, May 4, 1713.* 

Sola ett cceletti digna reperta toro. Ovid. 3 £p. de Potito, 1. 1 18. 
Alone found worthy a celestial bed. 



Yesterday, at my lady Lizard's tea-table, the dis« 
course happened to turn upon women of renown, such 
as have distinguished themselves in the world by sur- 
prising actions, or by any great and shining qualities, 
so as to draw upon themselves the envy of their own 
sex, and the admiration of ours. My lady has been 
curious in collecting the lives of the most famous, of 
which she has a considerable number, both in print 
and in manuscript. This naturally led me to speak of 
madam Maintenon ; and, at the request of my lady 
and her daughters^ I lutve undertaken to put together 

* Steele's. 
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such circumstances of her life, as I had formerly ga- 
thered out of books, and picked up from conversation 
in my travels. 

'* Madam Maintenon was bora a gentlewoman, her 
name is Frances Daubign6. Monsieur Daubigne, 
her grandfather, was not only a person of condition, 
but likewise of great merit. He was born in the year 
1550, and died in 16S0, in the 80th year of his age. 
A little before his death he writ his own epitaph, 
which is engraven upon his tomb-stone in the cloister 
of St Peter's church at Geneva, and may be seen in 
Spon's history of that republic. He was a leading 
man among the Protestants in France, and much 
courted to come over to the opposite party. When 
he perceived there was no safety for him any longer 
in his own country he fled for refiige to Geneva, abput 
the year 1619» The magistrates and the clergy there 
received him with great marks of honour and distinc- 
tion ; and he passed the remaining part of his life 
amongst them in great esteem. Mezeray (the French 
historian) says that he was a man of great courage and 
boldness, of a ready wit, and of a fine taste in polite 
learning, as well as of good experience in matters of 
war. 

• ^^ The son g£ this Daubign^ was father to the pre- 
sent madam Maintenon. This gentleman was thrown 
into prison when he was butja youth, for what xeascm 
i cannot learn ; but his life, it seems^ was in questiani 
if the keeper of the prison^s daughter, touched witii 
his> misfortunes and his merit, had not determined widai 
lierself to set him at liberty. Accordingiy, a favour* 
ible opportunity presenting itself, she set the prisoner 
at large, and accompanied him herself in his iligfat; 
The lovers finding themselves now in no danger of 
being appif^hended, mra^ieur D«ubign6 acquitted 
himself of the promise he had given his fair deUverer 
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and married her publicly. To provide againist thdi- 

immediate want in a strange place, she had taken ifith 

Her what she found at home most valuable and easy 

to be carried off. All this was converted into money j 

and while their little treasure lasted our new-married 

couple thought themselves the happiest persons living. 

But their provision now began to fail, and monsieur 

Daubigne, who plainly saw the straits to which they 

must be in a little time reduced, n<rf;withstanding aH 

his love and tenderness thought he should soon be in 

a far worse condition than that from which he had so 

lately escaped. But what most afflicted him was to 

see that his wife, whom he loved so tenderly, must be 

reduced to the utmost necessity, and that too at a time 

when she was big with child. 

" Monsieur Daubign^, pressed with these difficulties* 
formed to himself a very hazardous resolution ; and 
Mnce the danger he saw in it was only to bis persoiv 
he put it in execution without ever consulting his 
wife. The purpose be entered upon was to venture 
back into France, and to endeavour there to get up 
some of his effects, and in a short time to have the 
pleasure of returning to his wife with some Uttle means 
of subsist^ice. He flattered himself that be was now 
no longer thought of in his own country, and thai, by 
the help of a friend, he might continue there unknowR 
fcKT some time. But upon trial it happened quite 
otherwise, for he was betrayed by those in whom he 
confided ^ so that he was a second time cast intopn- 
son. I should have mentioned, that he left his wife 
without ever taking leave ; and that the first notice she 
had of his design was by a letter, which he sent her 
from the place where he lay the fiirst night. Upon the 
reacting of it she wais immediately alaimed for the life 
of a husband so v^y dear to her j but she fell into 
the last affliction when she receired tibetiewB of his 
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being imprisoned again, of which she had been appre- 
hensive from the beginning. When her concern was 
a litde abated, she considered that the afflicting of 
herself could give him no relief j and despairing ever 
to be able a second time to bring about the delivery 
of her husband, and likewise finding it impossible for 
her to live long separated from him, she resolved to 
share in his misfortunes, and to live and die with him 
in his prison. Therefore, without the least regard to 
the danger of a woman's travelling in her condition, 
for she was now far gone with child, she entered 
upon her journey, and having found out her husband 
voluntarily gave herself up to remain a prisoner with 
him. And here it was that she was delivered of that 
daughter who has since proved the wonder of her age. 

"The relations of monsieur Daubigne, dissatisfied 
wiA his conduct and his marriage, had all of them 
abandoned him, excepting madam Villete his sister, 
who used to visit him. She could not but be touched 
with the condition in which she found him, entirely des- 
titute of all the conveniences, and almost the very 
necessaries of life. But that which most moved her 
compassion was, to see, in the arms of a disconsolate 
mother, the poor helpless infant, exposed amidst her 
cries, to cold, to nakedness, and hunger. In this 
extremity madam Villete took the child home with 
her, and gave her to the care of her daughter's nurse, 
with whom she was bred up for some time, as a foster- 
sister. Besides this, she sent the two prisoners seve- 
ral necessaries. Some time ailer, monsieur Daubign6 
found means, by changing his religion, to get out of 
prison, upon condition he would quit the kingdom ; 
to which he consented. 

" Monsieur Daubign6, knowing he was never like 
to see France more, got together what little substance 
he £0uld, ia order to make a long voyage ; and so. 
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with a small family, he embarked for America; where 
he and his wife lived in quiet, and made it their prin* 
cipal care to give their children, a son and a daugh- 
ter, good education. 

«* TheSe unfortunate parents died both in their ex- 
ile, leaving their children vety young. The daughter, 
who was elder than her brother, as she grew up began 
to be very desirous of seeing her native country; this, 
together with the hopes she had of recovering somc'^ 
thing of that which once belonged to her father, made 
her willing to take the first opportunity of returning 
into France. Finding therefore a ship that was ready 
to sail thither, she went on board, and landed at Ro- 
chelle. From thence she proceeded directly to Poitou, 
and there made it her business first to inquire out 
madam Villete, her aunt, who she knew very well 
was the person to whom she owed her life. Madam 
Villete received her with great marks of affection ; 
and, after informing her that she must not expect to 
recover any thing of what had belonged to her father, 
since that was all irreparably lost and dissipated by 
his banishment and the proceedings against him ; she 
added, that she should be welcome, if she thought fit, 
to live with her, where, at least, she should never be 
reduced to want a subsistence. 

" Mademoiselle Daubigne accepted the offer which 
her aunt made her, and studied by all means imagin- 
able to render herself necessary and agreeable to a 
person upon whom she saw that she must entirely 
.depend for every thing. More especially she made 
it her business to insinuate herself into the affections 
of her cousin, with whom she had one common nurse. 
And, to omit nothing that might please them, she ex- 
pressed a great desire to be instructed in the religion 
of her ancestors ; she was impatient to have some 
conversation with ministers, and to frequent their 

VOL. I. Q 
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aamons ; so that in a short time she began to take a 
grioat liking to the Protestant religion. And it is not 
to be doubted, but that she would have openly pro- 
fessed this way of worship, if some of her father's re- 
lations that were Papists, and wTio forsook him in his 
adversity, had not, to make their own court, been 
busy in advertising some great men of the danger 
mademoiselle Daubign6 was in as to her salvation, 
and in demanding thereupon an order to have her put 
into the hands of Catholics. This piece of zeal was 
acceptable to the ruling party, and orders were im- 
mediately given that she should be taken from her 
aunt Villete, and put into the hands of her officious 
relations. This was soon executed ; and mademoiselle 
DaubJgn^ was in a manner forced by viplenpe from 
madam Villete, \^o was the only relation that ever 
had taken any care of her. She shed abundance of 
tears at parting, and assured her aunt, and her cousin, 
who was now married to monsieur Saint Hermine, 
that she should always preserve, with the remembrance 
of their kindness, the good impressions she had re- 
ceived of their religion, and never fail to acknowledge 
both the one and the other, wJhien ^e found a time 
4ind occasion proper for it *." 



No. 47> TUESDAY, May 5, 1713.* 

" Mademoiselle Daubigne was conducted from 
madam Yillete's to a relation who had a law-suit then 
depending at Paris j and being for that reason obliged 
to go thither she carried mademoiselle Daubign^ with 
her. This lady hired apartments in the same house 
where the famous Scaron was lodged. She made an 

* Steele's. 
^ I shall give the sequel of these memoirs in to-morrow's paper. Guard. 
4a folio. See Nos. 47. 48. and note ad finem. 
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acqusiittanoe witli hm ; and one day, bmog obUged 
to go abroad alone upon a visit,. $bi^ d^^ed h^ wo^jld 
give her cousin leave, in the mem Itinie, to come ap^ 
5it with him ; knowing very well th*it a young lady 
was in no danger frqm such a person, aod that per^ap9 
it might turn to her advantage. Moo^ieiur Scaron 
was, of all men living, the ^ipst unhappy in an unto* 
ward firame of body, being not only deformedt but 
likewise v^ery infirm. In consideration of his wit and 
parts he had a yeariy pensix)n from the cpurt of fiv^ 
hundred crowns. Scaron was charmeid with the con* 
versation of n^ademoi^elle Daiib)gn6 ; and her kins- 
woman took frequient opporfcunitie3 of leaving Jier with 
him. This gave Scaron occasion tp di?iCover stijl n$w 
beauties in her from time to time. Ske would some^ 
times entertain him with the atory of he?: advientur^ 
and her misfbalunes, begiQuing even with wh^t sh? 
suffered before s^ was born ; all whi(^ she kne^r 
how tp describe in so expressive and papyipg a mffxt- 
ner, that Jbie found himself touched with a otrpi^ icpipr 
passion towards her; and resolved with himself, ifnQ|: 
to make her happy, at least to set her a^ ease, by 
placing her in a nunnery at his own e^p^nse. But, 
upon further deliberation, he found Wwself very fnu0k 
inxdined to lay before her an ait^n^ve, which in 9U 
likeUhood she never expected- .One day, therefore, 
when she was left alone with him, as udual, he f^ened 
his intentions to her, as it is said, much alter the folr 
lowing manner : ' I am, Mad^mois^Ue,^ says he, * wft 
a little moved with your misfortune* md the gn^ 
ai^rings you have undergone. I am likewise very 
sensible of the uneasy circumstances under which yw 
labour at present; and I bave.now fpr some days bee^^ 
contriving with myself how tp extricate you out pf aJjl 
your difficulties. At last I have fallen upon two way? 
of doing what I so much desirei I leave you to dister** 

q2 
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mine according to your inclinations, in the choice of 
the one or the other : or, if neither of them -please 
you, to refuse them both. My fortunes are too narrow 
to enable me to make yours answerable to your merit; 
all that I am capable of doing is, either to make you 
a joint partaker with myself of the little I have, or to 
place you at my own expense, in any convent you 
shall choose. I wish it were in my power, to do nwre 
for you. Consult your own inclinations, and do what 
you think will be most agreeable to yourself. As for 
my person, I do not pretend to recommend it to you; 
1 know I make but an ungainly figure; but I am not 
able to new-mould it; I offer myself to you such as 
I am ; and yet, such as you see me, I do assure you, 
that I would not bestow myself upon another ; and 
that I must have a very great esteem for you ever to 
propose a marriage, which, of all things in the world, 
I have had the least in my thoughts hitherto. Con- 
sider, therefore, and take your final resolutions, either 
to turn nun, or to marry me, or to continue in your 
present condition, without repining, since these do all 
of them depend upon your own choice.* 

" Mademoiselle Daubigne returned monsieur Scaron 
the thanks he so well deserved. She was too sensible 
of the disagreeableness of a dependent state not to be 
glad to accept of a settlement that would place her 
at least above want. Finding therefore in herself no 
call towards a nunnery she answered monsieur Scaron 
without hesitation, that, * she had too great a sense of 
her obligations to him not to be desirous of that way 
of life that would give her the most frequent occasions 
of showing her gratitude to him.' Scaron, who was 
prepossessed with the flattering hopes of passing his 
life with a person he liked so well, was charmed with 
her answer. They both came to a resolution that he 
should ask her relation's consent that very evening. 
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She gave it very frankly ; and this ia^xmige, so soon 
concluded, was, as it were, the inlet to all the future 
fortunes of Madam Maintenon. She made a good 
wife to Scaron, living happily with him, and wanted 
no conveniences during his life ; but losing him she 
lost all ; his pension ceased upon his death ; and she 
found herself again reduced to the same indigent con- 
dition in which she had been before her marriage. 

"Upon this she retired into the convent in the 
Place Royale, founded for the relief of necessitous 
persons j where the friends of her deceased husband 
took care of her. It was here the friendship between 
her and madam Saint Basile^ a nun, had its beginning, 
which has continued ever since, for she still goes to 
visit her frequently in the convent de la Raquette, 
where she now lives. And, to the honour of madam 
Maintenon, it must be allowed, that she has always 
been of a grateful temper, and mindful, in her high 
fortunes, of her old friends to whom she had formerly 
been obliged. 

" Her husband's friends did all they could to pre- 
vail upon the court to continue to her the pension 
which monsieur Scaron had enjoyed. In order to 
this, petitions were frequently given in, which began 
always with, * The widow Scaron most humbly prays 
your majesty,' &c. But all these petitions signified 
nothing ; and the king was so weary of them that he 
has been heard to say, * Must I always be pestered 
with the widow Scaron?* Notwithstanding which, 
her friends were resolved not to be discouraged in 
their endeavours to serve her. 

" Afler this she quitted the convent and went to 
live in the hotel d* Albert, where her husband had 
always been very much esteemed. Here, it is said, 
something very remarkable happened to her, which I 
shall relate, because I find it so confidently affirmed 
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il^ii the knowledge of a certain author. There were 
liiasotiB at work iri the hotel d' Albert, not far from the 
sipartment of madam Scaron. One of them e»De inter 
her chamber, and, finding two or three visitants of 
her own sex, desired he might speak with her in pri-- 
vate J ^he carried him into her closet, where he took 
upon him to telt her all the future events of her life. 
But whence he drew this knowledge, continues my 
author, which time hs^ so wonderfully verified, is a 
mystery still to me. As for Madam Scaron, she saw 
then so little appearance of probability in Iris predic-^ 
tions that she hardly gave the least heed to them. 
Nevertheless the company, upon her return, remarked 
^me alteration in her cotmtenance ; and one of the 
l^es said, * Surely this man has brought you some 
very pleasing news, for you look with a more cheer*- 
ful air than you did before he came in/ * There 
woiiSd be sufficient reason for my doing so,* replied 
she, ^if I could give any credit to what this fellow 
has promised me. And I can tell you,* says she,, 
stfliling, * that if there should be any thing in it, you 
will do weH to begin to make your court to me be* 
forehand.' These ladies could not prevail upon her 
to satisfy their curiosity any further ; but she com- 
muriicated th« whole secret to a bosom friend after 
they wei^e gone ; and it is from that lady it came ixy 
be knowA, When the events foretold were conie' to 
pas^, and so Sci*upulous a seiresy in that point did no 
longer seem necessary, 

'^Sotcietivtie aifler this she was advised to seek all 
occasions of insinuating herself into the favour of 
madam Mountespati, who was the king's mistress, 
atad had an absolute influence over him. Madam 
Sfcarori,ther6fore found the means of being presented 
to madam Mfounte^pain, and at that time spoke to her 
\irith so good a gralc6, that madam Mountespan, pity- 
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iflg her circumstances, and resolving to make them 
more easy, took upon her to carry a petition from h^r 
to the king, and to deliver it with her own hands. 
The king upon her presenting it to him, said * What, 
the widow Scaron again? Shall I never see anything 
fijse?' * Indeed, sir,* says madam Mountedpan, *it i& 
now a long time since you ought not to have had her 
name mentioned to you any more j and it is some- 
thing extraordinary tiiat your majesty haj& done no- 
thing all this while for a poor woman, who, without 
eixception^ deserves a much better condition^ as well 
upon the account of her own merit, as of the reputa- 
tion of her late husband.' The king^ who was always 
glad of any opportunity to please madam Motmt^spadi^ 
granted the petitioner all that was desired. Madam 
jScaron came to thank her patroness; and madam* 
Mountespan took such a liking to her, that dhe would 
by all means present her to the king, and after that 
proposed to him, that she might be made governante 
to their children. His majesty conseirted to it ; and 
madam Scaron, by her address and good conduct, 
won so much upon the affections and esteem of ma^ 
dam Mountespan, that in a little time she became her 
favourite and confidant. 

" It l^ppened one night that Madam Mountespan 
sent for her, to tell her she was in great perplexity. 
She had just then, it seems, received a billet from th€f 
king, which required an immediate answer ; and 
though she did by no means want wit, yet in that in- 
stant she found herself incapable of writing any thing 
with spirit. In the mean time the messenger waited 
for an answer, while she racked her invention ta nd 
purpose. Had there been nothing more requii^te but 
to say a few tender things, she needed only to have 
copied the dictates of her heart; but she had over and 
above the reputation of her style and msumer of wri- 
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ting to maintain, and her invention played her fala?. 
in so critical a juncture. This reduced her to the 
necessity of desiring madam Scaron to help her out ; 
and giving her the king's billet, she bid her make an 
answer to it immediately. Madam Scaron would, out 
of modesty, have excused herself; but madam Moun- 
tespan laid her absolute commands upon her ; so that 
she obeyed, and writ a most agreeable billet, full of 
wit and tenderness. Madam Mouutespan was very 
much pleased with it, she copied it, and sent it. The 
king was infinitely delighted with it. He thought 
madam Mountespan had surpassed herself; and he 
attributed her more than ordinary wit upon this oc* 
casion to an increase of tenderness. The principal 
part of his amusement that night, was to read over 
and over again this letter, in which he discovered new 
beauties upon every reading. He thought himself 
the happiest and the most extraordinary man living, 
to be able to inspire his mistress with such surprising 
sentiments and turns of wit. 

** Ne^jt morning, as soon as he was drest, he went 
directly to make a visit to madam Mountespan. 
^ What Mppy genius. Madam,* says he, upon his first 
coming into her chamber, * influenced your thoughts 
last night? Never, certainly, was there any thing so 
charming, and so finely writ, as the billet you sent me! 
arid if you truly feel the tenderness you have so well 
described, my happiness is complete.* Madam Moun- 
teSpan was in confusion with these praises, which pro, 
periy belonged to another ; and she could not help 
betraying something of it by her blushes. The king 
perceived th^ disorder she was in, and was earnest to 
know the cause pf it. She would fain have put it off; 
but the king's curiosity still increasing in proportion 
to the excuses she made, she was forced to tell him 
^l that had parsed, l^st he ishould of hin^self imagine 
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something worse. The king was extremely surprised^ 
though in civility he dissembled his thoughts at that 
time, nevertheless he could not help desiring to see 
the author of the letter that had pleased him so much, 
to satisfy himself whether her wit in conversation was 
equal to what it appeared in writing. Madam Scaron 
now began to call to mind the predictions of the mason ; 
and from the desire the king had to see her conceived 
no small hopes. Notwithstanding she now had pass- 
ed the flower of her age, yet she flattered herself 
that her destiny had reserved this one conquest in 
store for her, and this mighty monarch to be her cap- 
tive. She was exactly shaped, had a noble air,. fine 
eyes, and a delicate mouth, with fresh ruddy lips. 
She has besides, the art of expressing every thing 
with her eyes, and of adjusting her looks to her 
thoughts in such a manner, that all she says goes di- 
rectly to the heart. The king was already prepossest 
in her favour; and after three or four times conversing 
with her, began visibly to cool in his affections towards 
madam Mountespan. 

" The king in a little time purchased for madam 
Sparon those lands that carry the name of Maintenon, 
a title which she from that time has taken. Never 
was there an instance of any favourite having sq great 
a power over a prince as what she has hitherto main- 
tained. None can obtain the least favour but by im- 
mediate application to her. Some are of opinion that 
she has been the occasion of all the ill treatment which 
the Protestants have met with, and consequently of 
the damage the whole kingdom has received from 
those proceedings. But it is more reasonable to think 
that whole revolution was brought about by the con- 
trivances of the Jesuits ; and she has always been 
known to be too little a favoiurer of that order of men 
to promote their intrigues. Besides, it is not natural 
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t6 thkric that die, who- formerly had a good opinion 
of the refomed religion, and was pretty well instruct- 
ed in the Protestant faith and way of worship, should 
ever be the author of a persecution against those in- 
noeeiit people who never had in any thing offended 
berV' 



No>4g> WEDNESDAY, May 6, 1713.^ 

*«It is the general opinion that madam Maintenon has 
of late years inlfluenced all the measures of the court 
oftiMtc^^ The king, when he has taken the air after 
dinner, neter fails of going to sit with her till about 
ten o'clock ; at which time he leaves her to go to his 
supper. The comptroller general of the finances 
likewise comes to her apartments to meet the king. 
While they are in discourse madam Maintenon sits at 
her wheel towards the other end of the room, not 
seeming to give the least attention to what is said. 
Nevertheless, the minister never makes a proposition 
to the king, but his majesty ttfrns towards her and 
says, * What think you. Madam, of this?' She expres- 
ses her opinion after a modest manner ; and whatso- 
ever she says is done. Madam Maintenon never 
appears in public, except when she goes with the 
king to take the air ; and then she sits on the same 
seat with the king^ with her spectacles on, working a 
l^ieee of embroidery, and does not seem to be so'much 
as sensible of the great fortunes and honours to which 
sheha^raised herself. She isalways very modestly drest, 
Mtdk never appeals with any train of servants. Every 
morning she goes to St. Cyr, to ^ve her orders there, 

* Steele's. 
^ My ntixt p^er will cottdiide what I kAte to say upon this subject 
Guard, in folio. See No6» 46. and 48« and liote adjnem*. 
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it being ar kind of imirserj founded by herself for the 
education of young ladies of good famiHes, but no 
forttrne. She returns from thence dbout the time the - 
king rises, who never fails to pay her a morning visit. 
•She goes to mass always by break of day to avoid th* 
concourse of people. She is rarely seen by any, a»i 
almost inaccessible to every body, excepting three ot 
four particular acquaintance of her own sex. Whe-* 
ther it be that she would by this conduct avoid envy# 
as some think, or, as others would have it, that she is 
afraid the rank which she thinks due to her should be 
disputed in all vi^ts and public places, is doubtfid. It 
is certain, that upon all occask>ns she declines the 
takihg of any rank j and the title of Marquise, which 
belongs to the lands the king purchased for her, is 
suppressed l^efore her name ; neither will she accept 
0f the title of a duchess, aspiring in all probability at 
something still higher as will appear by what foUowSi* 
" From several particulars in the conduct of the 
French king, as well as in that of madam Matntenon/ 
it has for some years been the prevailing, opinion of 
the court that they are married. And it is said, that 
her ambition of being declared queen broke out at 
}ast ; and that she was resolved to give the king no 
quiet fill it was done. He for some time resisted all 
her sollcitaticMis upon thsit head^ but at length in a 6A 
of tenderness and good nature,. he promised her thab 
he would constih his confessor npoii that pomt^ 
Madam Maintmon was pleased with this, not doubts 
itig but that faKher La Chaise would be glad of this 
occasion of making his court M her ; biit he was toer 
sobtle a courtier not io perceive the danger of engsagw 
ing in- so nice an afiait; and for that reason evaded 
i*f by tetlkig the king that he did not think himself al 
i^sdist able enough t6 decide a question of so great im^ 
j^tance^ md for that reai»>n desired he might con$ldt 
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witii some man of skill and learning, for whose se- 
cresy he would be responsible. The king was 
apprehensive lest this might make the matter too 
public ; but as soon as father La Chaise named mon- 
sieur Fenelon, the archbishop of Cambray, his fears 
were over, and he bad him go and find him out. As 
soon as the confessor had communicated the business 
he came upon to the bishop, he said, * What have I 
done father, that you should ruin me! But 'tis no 
matter ; let us go to the king.* His majesty was in 
his closet, expecting them. The bishop was no sooner 
entered, but. he threw himself at the king's feet, and 
begged of him not to sacrifice him. The king pro- 
mised him that^he would not ; and then proposed the 
case to him. The bishop, with his usual sincerity, re- 
presented to him the great prejudice he would do 
hunself by declaring his marriage, together with the ill 
consequences that might attend such a proceeding. 
The king very- much approved his reasons, and resol- 
ved to go no further in this affair. Madam Maintenon 
still pressed him. to comply with her request; but it 
was now all to no purpose ; and he told her it was 
not a thing to be done. She asked him if it was fa- 
ther La Chaise who dissuaded him from it. He for 
some time refused to give her any answer ; but at 
last, overcome by her importunities, he told her every 
thing as it bad passed. She upon this dissembled her 
resentment, that she might be the more able to make 
it prove ^ectual. She did by no means think the 
Jesuit was to be forgiven ; but the first marks of her 
vengeance fell upon the archbishop of Cambray. He 
and all his relations were, in a little time, put out of 
all their employments at court ; upon which he re- 
tired to live quietly upon his bishopric; and there 
have no endeavours been spared to deprive him even 
of that^ As a further instance of the incontroUable 
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power of this great favourite, and of her rei^enting 
even the most trivial matters that she thinks might 
tend to her prejudice, or the diminution of her ho- 
nour, it is remarkable, that the Italian comedians were 
driven out of Paris for playing a comedy called La 
Fausse Prude, which was supposed to reflect upon 
madam Maintenon in particular. 

" It is something very extraordinary, that she has 
been able to keep entire the affections of the king so 
many years after her youth and beauty were gone, 
and never fall into the least disgrace ; notwitbstand'" 
ing the number of enemies she has had, and the in* 
trigues that have been formed against her from time 
to time. This brings into my memory a saying of 
king William's, that I have heard on this occasion ; 
* That the king of France was in his conduct quite 
opposite to other princes; since he made choice of 
young ministers and an old mistress. But this lady's 
charms have not lain so much in her person as in her 
wit, and good sense. She has always had the address 
to flatter the vanity of the king, and to mix always 
something solid and useful with the more agreeable 
parts of her conversation. She has known how to in- 
troduce the most serious affairs of state into their 
hours of pleasure ; by telling his majesty that a mo- 
narch should not love, nor do any thing, like other 
men ; and that he, of all men living, knew best how 
to be always a king, and always like himself, even in 
the midst of his diversions. The king now converses 
with her as a friend, and advises with her upon his 
most secret affairs. He has a true love and esteem 
•for her ; and has taken care, in case he should die 
before her, that she may pass the remainder of her 
life with honour, in the abbey of St. Cyr. There are 
^artments ready fitted up for her in this place ; she 
and all her domestics are to be maintained out of the 
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reate of the himde, and she is to repeive here ajl the bo* 
pours due to a Foundiress. This abbey stands in th^ 
park of Versailles ; it is a fine piece of building, and the 
king h^s endowed it with large revenuefi. The de- 
sign of it, as I have mentioned before, is to maintam 
and educate ypung ladies whose fortunes do not an-^ 
swer to their birth. None are accounted duly qua- 
lified for this place but such as can give sufficient 
proofs of the nobility of their family on the fathers' 
pide for an hundred and forty years ; besides which* 
they must have a certificate of their poverty under 
the hand of their bishop. The ^e at which persons 
are capable of being admitted here is fr<Hn seven years 
old until twelve. Lastly, it is required, that they 
should have no defect or blemish of body or mind ( 
iind for this reason there are persons apppinted to vi- , 
sit and examine them before they arejecdved into the 
college. When these young ladies are once admitted, 
their parents and relations have no need to put themr 
selves to any further expense or trouble about them^ 
They are provided with allnecessaries for maintenance 
and education. They style themselves of the order 
of St. Louis. When they arrive to an age to be able 
to choose a state of life for themselves, they may 
either be placed as nuns in some convent at the king's 
expanse, or be married to somegentlei^an, whom ma- 
dam Maintenon takes care, upon that condition, jto 
provide for, either in the army or. in the finances; 
and the lady receives besides, a portion of four hun- 
dred pistoles. Most of these marriages have proved 
very successful ; and several gaitlemen have by them 
made great fortunes, and been advanced to very con- 
siderable employments. 

^^I must conclude this short account of Madam 
Maintenon with advertising my readers that I do not 
pretend to vouch for the several particulars that I have 
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rdated* Ml I cm say ia, that a gmat maQy.of iham 
are attested hy several writers ; and that I thiwight 
this sketch of a woman so remarkable all over Europe, 
would be no ill entertainment to the curious, until 
such a time as some pen, more fully instructed in her 
whole life and character, shall undeit^e to give it to 
the public /' / 

No. 49> THURSDAY, May 7, 1718,* ^ 

-^ qius posiit faeere et servare heatum. HoE. 1 Ep. vi. fe. 
To make men happy, and to keep them so. Ckezck, 



It is of great use to consider the pleasures which qw- 
stitute hu];nan happiness, as they are distinguished 
into natural and fantastical. Natural pleasures I call 
those, which, not depending on the fasWon and qa» 
price of any particular age or nation, are suited to 
hjmnan natuxe in general, ajnd were intended hy Pro- 
vidence as rewards for the using our Acuities agree^ 
ably to the ends for which they were given us. Fan^ 
tastical pleasures are those which, having np Qaturajl 
fitness to delight our minds, presuppose some particu- 
lar whim or taste accidentally prevailing in a 3^t of 
peoi^, to which it is owing that they please. 
. Now I taJke it that the tranquillity and cheerfiilness 
with which I have passed my life are the effect <jf 
having, ever since I came to years of cKscretion, con- 
tinued my inclinations to the former sort of pleasuyrjefi* 

* G. Bjsbkelet's, D. D. 
<^ See Lettres et Memoires de M. de Maintenon, 12 tomes ISmo.and a 
hook entitled, Entretiens de Louis XFV. et de M.M9intenon sur leur Ma- 
nage. Marseille^ 1701, 12mo. At the age of 50 M. Maintenon was pri- 
vately married to the king ^ed 46, by Hariai, archbishop of Paris, in the 
year 1685. ' It is sad n^seiy,' said she to her niece, soon after her marria^, 
* to be obliged to amuse a man who was no longer amusable ; I can endure 
it no longer-^I wish I were in heaven !' * Are you engaged, then,* said her 
brother, C. d'Aubigne, ' to marry Gt>d t)^ Fat^? '^ At tbe Jung's death 
in 1710, she retired entirely to St. Cyr, where she lived in an .e:;tpinplary 
manner, and died in 1719, at the age of 84, much regretted. 
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But as my experience can be a rule only to my own 
actions, it may probably be a stronger motive to induce 
others to the same scheme of life, if they would con- 
sider that we are prompted to natural pleasures by an 
instinct impressed on our minds by the Author of our 
nature, who best understands our frames, and conse* 
quently best knows what those pleasures are which 
will give us the least uneasiness in the pursuit, and 
the greatest satisfaction in the enjoyment of them. 
Hence it follows, that the objects of our natural de- 
sires are cheap or easy to be obtained, it being a 
maxim that holds throughout the whole system of 
created beings, * that nothing is made in vain,' mucfi 
less the instincts and appetites of animals, which the 
benevolence as well as wisdom of the Deity is con- 
cerned to provide fon Nor is the fruition of those 
objects less pleasing than the acquisition is easy ; and 
the pleasure is heightened by the sense of having an- 
swered some natural end, and the consciousness of 
acting in concert with the Supreme Governor of the 
universe. 

Under natural pleasures I comprehend those which 
are universally suited, as well to the rational as the sen- 
sual part of our nature. And of the pleasures which 
afifect our senses, those only are to be esteemed natu- 
ral that are contained within the rules of reason, which 
is allowed to be as necessary an ingredient of human 
nature as sense. And, indeed, excesses of any kind 
are hardly to be esteemed pleasures, much less natu- 
ral pleasures. 

It is evident that a desire terminated in money is 
fantastical : so is the desire of outward distinctions, 
which bring no delight of sense, nor recommend us 
as useful to mankind j and the desire of things mere- 
ly because they are new or foreign. Men who are 
indisposed to a due exertion of their higher parts, are 
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driven to such pursuits as these from the restlessness 
of the mind, and the sensitive appetites being easily 
satisfied. It is^ in some sort, owing to the bounty <rf 
Providence, that, disdaining a cheap and vulgar hap- 
piness, they frame to themselves imaginary goods, in 
which there is nothing can raise desire but the diffi- 
culty of obtaining them. Thus men become the con- 
trivers of their own misery, as a punishment oa them- 
selves for departing from the measur^es of nature. 
Having by an habitual reflection on these truths made 
them familiar, the effect is, that I, among a number 
of persons who have debauched their natural taste, 
see things in a peculiar light, which I have arrived at, 
not by any uncommon force of genius, or acquired 
knowledge, but only by unlearning the false notions 
instilled by custom and education. 

The. various objects that compose the world were 
by nature formed to delight our senses ; and as it is 
this alone that maizes them desirable to an uncorrupt^ 
ed taste, a man may be said naturally to possess them, 
when he possesseth those enjoyments which they are 
fitted by nature to yield. Henge it is usual with me 
to consider myself as having a natural property in 
every object that administers pleasure to me. When 
I am in the countiy all the fine seats near the [^ace 
of my residence, and to which I have access, I regard 
as mine. The same I think of the groves and fields 
wbei:e I walk, and muse on the folly of the civil land- 
lord in London, who has the fantastical pleasure of 
draining dry rent into his coffers, but is a stranger to 
fresh air and rural enjoyments. By these principles 
J am possessed of half a dozen of the finest seats in 
England, which in the eye of the law belong to cer* 
tain of my acquaintance, who being men of business 
choose to live near the court. 

In some gres^t families, where I choose to pass my 

VOL. I. R 
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time^ a stranger would be apt to rank me with the 
other domestics j but in my own thoughtSi and natu- 
ral judgmedtf I am master of the hbusei and he who 
^oe^ by that name is my steward, who eases me of the 
.care:of providing for myself the conveniences and 
pleasures of life. 

When I walk the streets, I use the forgoing natural 
maxim, viz. that he is the true possessor of a thing 
who enjoys it, and not he that owns it without the en* 
joyment of it, to convince myself that I have a pro^ 
perty in the gay part of all the gilt chariots that I 
meet, which I regard as amusements desired to de- 
light jty eyes, and the imagination of those kind peo- 
ple who sit in them gaily attired only to please me. 
I have a real, and they only an imaginary pleasure 
from their exterior embellishments. Upon the same 
principle 1 have discovered that I am the natural pro- 
prietor of all the diamond necklaces, the crosses, stars, 
brocades, and embroidered clothes, which I see at a 
play, or birth-night, as giving more natural delight to 
the spectator than to those that wear them. And I 
look on the beaus and ladies as so many paroquets in 
an aviary^ or tulips in a garden, designed purely for 
my diversjUHi* A gallery of pictures, a caUn^ or 
libmry that Z have free access to, I think my own. In 
a wordy all that I desire is the use of things, let who 
will have the keeping of them. By which maxim I 
am grown one uf the richest men in Gmat Britain i 
With this diflSerence, that I am not a prey to my own 
cares^ or the envy of others. 

The same principles I find of great use in my pri^ 
vate- economy. As I cannot go to the price of his- 
tcnry-painting, I have purchased at easy rates several 
beautifully-desagned pieces of landscape and perspec^ 
tive, which are much more pleasing to a natural taste 
than uidcoown faces or Dutch gambols, though done 
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by the best masters : my couches, beds, and window- 
curtaiiis, are of Irish stuff, which those of that nation 
work very fine» and with a delightiul mixture of co- 
lours. There is not a piece of china in my house ; 
but I have glasses of all sorts, and some tinged with, 
the finest colours, which are not the less pleasing be- 
cause Ihey are domestic, and cheaper than foreign 
toys. Every thing is neat, entire, and clean, and 
fitted to the taste of one who had rather be happy, 
than thought rich. 

Every day, numberless innocoit and natural grati- 
fications occur to me, while I behold my fdlow- 
creatures labouring in a toilsome and absurd pursuit 
of trifles ; one, that he may be called by a particular 
appellation j another, that he may wear a particular 
ornament, which I regard as a bit of riband that has 
an agreeable effect on my sight, but is so far from 
supplying the place of merit where it is not, that it 
serves only to make the want of it more conspicuous. 
Fair weather is the joy of my soul ; about noon I be- 
hold a blue sky with rapture, and receive great con- 
solation from the rosy dashes of light which adorn the 
clouds of the morning and evening. When I am lost 
among green tred^^ I do not envy a great man with a 
great crowd at his levee. And I often lay aside 
thoughts of going to an opera* that I may wjoy the 
silent pleasure of walking by moonlight, or viewing 
the stars sparkle in their azure ground ; which I Iook 
upon as part of my possessions, not without a secret 
indignation at the tastelessness of mortal men, who, 
in their race through life» overlook the real enjoy- 
ments of it. 

But the pleasure which naturally affects a human 
mind with the most lively and transporting touches, 
I take to be the sense that we act in the eye of infi^ 
nite Wisdom, Power, and Groodness, that will crown 

R 2 
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pur virtuous endeavours here» with a happiness here- 
after, large 9a our desires, and lasting a^ our immortal 
souls. This is a perpetual spring of gladness in the 
mind. This lessens our calamities, and doubles our 
joys. Without this the highest state of life is insipid, 
and with it the lowest is a paradise. What unnatural 
wretches then are those who can be so stupid as to 
imagine a merit, in endeavouring to rob virtue of her 
support, and man of his present as well as future 
bliss? But as I have frequently taken occasion to 
animadvert on that species of mortals, so I propose 
to repeat my animadversions on them, till I see some 
symptoms of amendment ^ 

%* At Mrs. Hawikbee's, A Course of Mechanical and Expenm&atal 
Philosophy in four parts, viz. mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, and 
optics, by John Theophilus Desaguliers, of Hart-hall, in Oxford, A.M. 
The terms a guinea on subscripdon, and another guinea the third night of 
the course. Catalogues of the experiments to be had of Mr. Desaguliers. 
at the French school in Islington. Guard, in folio, No. 47. 



No 50. FRIDAY, May 8, 1713>* 

O rus I quando ego te oipiciam P— Hoa. 2 Sat. vi. 60. 

O ! when shall I enjoy my country seat? Creech. 



The perplexities and diversions recounted in the fol- 
lowing letter, are represented with some pleasantry ; 
I shall therefore make this epistle the entertainment 
of the day. 

« TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
* SIR, 

* The time of going into the country draw- 
ing near, I am extremely enlivened with the agreeable 
memorial of every thing that contributed to my hap- 

♦ Steele's. 
f This paper. No. 49. is ascribed to Hshop Berkeley, on the authority of 
liis son, the rey. George Berkeley, fiorrmerly student of Christ Church, and 
vicar of Bray, in Berkshire. See Guard. No. 58. 
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piness when I was last there. In the recounting of 
which, I shall not dwell so much upon the verdure of 
the fields, the shade of woods, the trilling (^rivulets, 
or melody of birds, as upon some particular satisfac- 
tions, which, though not merely rural, must naturally 
create a desire of seeing that place, where only I hav^ 
met with them. As to my parage I shall make no 
other mention, than of the pompous pleasure of being 
whirled along with six horses, the easy grandeur of 
lolling in an handsome chariot, the reciprocal satis* 
faction the inhabitants (^ all towns and vilk^s re- 
ceived from, and returned to, passengers of such 
distinction. The gentleman^s seat, with whom, among 
others, I had the honour to go down^ is the remains 
of an ancient castle which has suffered very much for 
the loyalty of its inhabitants. The ruins of the several 
turrets and strong holds, gave my imagination more 
pleasant exercise than the most nmgnificent structure 
could do, as I look upon the: honourable wounds 
of a de&iced soldier widi more veneration than the 
most exact proportion of a beautiful woman. As this 
desolation renewed in me a generistl remembrance of* 
the calamities of the late civil wars, I began to grow 
desirous to know the history of the particular scene 
of action in this place of my abode. I here must be- 
seech you not to think me tedious in mentioning a 
certain barber, who for his general knowledge of 
things and persons, may be had in equal estimatiorr 
with any of that order among the Romans. This 
person was allowed to be the best historian -upon the 
spot; and the sequel of my tale will discover, that -I 
did not choose him so mucdi for the soft touch of bis 
hand, as his abilities to entertain me with an account 
'of the Leaguer Time, as he calls it, the most authentic 
relations of which, through all parts of the- town, are 
derived from this parson. I found him, indeed, ex*. 
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tretndy loquacious, but withal a man of as much vera^ 
city as an impetuous speaker could be. The first time 
be came to shave me, before he applied his weapon to 
my chin, he gave me a flourish with it, very like the 
sslutetion the prize-fighters give the company with 
theiri^ which made me apprehend incision vmild as 
eertaioly enaue. The dexterity of this overture consists 
in playing the raeor, with a nimble wrist, mighty near 
the nose without touching it : convincing him, there* 
Sore, a£ the dangerous consequence of such an un- 
necessary agility, with much persuasion I suppressed 
it. During the perusal of my face he gives me such . 
accounts of the families in die neighbourhood, as tra- 
dition and his own observation have fumi^ed him 
with* Whenever the precipitation of his account 
mfdces him blunder, his cruel right hand corresponds, 
and the nzox discovers on my &ce, at what psfft of it 
he waa in the peaceabk, and at what part in the 
bloody incidents of his narrative. But I bad long 
b0ibre learned to expose my person to any difficulties 
th*t might tend to the improvement odf my mind* 
Qis breatbi I found, was very pestilentfatl, and being 
oUiged to utter a great deal of it, for the carrying on 
his narrations, I besongfat him, before he came into 
my room» to go into the kitchen and mollify it with a 
breakfast When he had taken off my beard, with 
part of my face, and dressed my woiinda in the capa* 
city of a barber-^surgeon, we traversed the outworks 
about the castle^ where I received particular infidrma* 
tion in what places any of note among the besiegers, 
or tike be»eged» received any w(mnd, and I was car- 
ried always to the very spot where the fact wasdone^ 
howsoever dangerous (scaling part of the walls, or 
stumUing over loose stones) my approach to such a 
pjiace might be; it being conceived impossible to 
arrive at a true knowledge of tfacae matters without 
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thid haziisrdous explanation upon them; insonmeh 
that I.r^mii^ed more contusions from these specu-' 
laitiotii9r l^an I probably could have done» had I been 
the most bold adventurer at the demolki<Ni of thiii 
cattle. This, as all other his informations, the barber 
so lengthened and husbanded with digressions, that he 
had always something new to ofibr, wisely concluding 
that when he had finished the part of an historian, I 
should have no occasion for him as a barbei^. 

* Whenever I looked at this ancient pile of build- 
ing, I thought it perfectly resembled any of those 
castles, which in my infancy I had met with in 
romances, where several unfortunate knights anci 
ladies were, by certain giants, made prisoners irreco- 
verably, until ^ the Knight of the burning pestle,* 
or any other of equal hardiness, should deliver them 
frcmi a long captivity. There is a park adjoiningj, 
pleasant beyond the most poetical description, one 
part of which is particularly private by being in- 
accessible to those that have not great resolution. 
This I have made sacred to love and poetry, and 
after having regularly invoked the goddess I adore, 
I here compose a tender couplet or two^ which, when 
I come home, I venture to show my particular friends, 
who love me so weil as to conceal my f<^Ues. A/let 
my poetry sinks upon me, I relieve the labour of my 
bnin by a little manuscript with my penknife j whi!e> 
with Rochester, 

< Here on a be€ch, like amorous sot, 
I sometimes carve a true-lore's knot; 

• There a uU osk hev name doe^ beer. 
In a liqrge ^preadii^ chamcter.' 

* I confess once whilst I was engraving one of my; 
most curious conceits upon a delicate smooth bark, 
my feet, in the tree which I had gained with much 
skill, deserted me ; and the lover, with much amaze- 
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meaty came plunqp into the river : I did not recover 
tbe true spirit of amour under a week, and not wttbout 
applying myself to some of the softest passages in 
Ca^andra, and Cleopatra. 

* These are the pleasures I met witliout doors ; 
those within were as follow. I had the happiness to 
lie in a room that had a large hole opening from it, 
which, by unquestionable tradition, bad been formerly 
continued to an abbey two miles from the castle, for 
a communication betwixt the austere creatures of 
that place, with others not altogether so contempla- 
tive. And the keeper's brother assures .me, that when 
he fonnerly lay in this room, he had seen some of the 
spirits of this departed brotherhood enter from the 
hole into this chamber, where they continued with 
the, utmost civility to flesh and blood, until they were 
oppressed by the morning air. And if I do not receive 
his account with a very serious and believing counte- 
nance, he ventures to laugh at me as a most ridiouious 
infidel. The most unaccountable pleasure I take i& 
with a fine white young owl, which strayed one'night 
in at my window, and which I was resolved toimake, 
a prisoner, but withal to give all the indulgence that 
its confinement could possibly admit of. I so &r in- 
sinuated myself into his favour, by presents of fresh 
provisi^nsy that we could be very good company to- 
g^lier* There is something. in the eye of that crea- 
ture, of such merry lustre, something of such human 
cunning in the turn of his visage, that I found vast 
delight in the survey of it. One objection, indeed, I 
at first saw, that this bird being tlie bird of Pallas, the 
choice of this favourite might afibrd curious matter of 
raillery to the ingenious, especially when it shall be 
known, that I am as much delighted with a cat as 
ever Montaigne was. But notwithstanding this, I am 
so far frqm being ashamed of this particular humour,. 
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that I esteiem myself very happy in having my odd 
taste of pleasure provided for, upon such reasonable 
terms. What heightened all the pleasures I have spoke 
of, was the agreeable freedom with which the gentle- 
man of the house entertained us ; and every one of 
us came into, or left the company, as he thought fit ; 
dined in his chamber or the parlour, as a fit of spleen 
or study directed him ; nay, sometimes every man 
rode or walked a different way, so that we never 
were together, but when we were perfectly pleased 
with ourselves, and each other. 
< I am, Sir, 

* Your most obedient humble servant, 

P. S. I had just given my orders for the press, 
when my friend Mrs. Bicknell made me a visit. 
She came to desire I would show her the wardrobe 
of the Lizards, where the various habits of the an- 
cestors of that illustrious family are preserved, in 
order to furnish her with a proper dress for the Wife 
of Bath ^ Upon sight of the little ruffs, she snatched 
one of them from the pin, clapt it around her neck, 
and turning briskly towards me, repeated a speech 
out of her part in the comedy of that name. If the 
rest of the actors enter into their several parts with 
the same spirit, the humorous characters of this play 
cannot but appear excellent on the theatre : for very 
good judges have informed me, that the author has 
drawn them with great proprietyji and an exact 
observation of the manners. 

Nestor Ironside ^ 

• Periiiq>8 Richard BickentafT, a signature of Steele, partly real and partly 
fictitious. 

' Ab unsufi^essfiil comedy by Mr. John Gay, acted at Drury-lane, and 
printed in 4to. 1713 ; price U, 6d, — It was not more successful, when; after 
the author's revisai and alteration, it was acted at Lincoln's-inn-fields, and 
printed in 8vo. 1730. 

( See Guardian, Nos. 10. 15, and notes. 
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Adv. There Is now preparing for the prenyl a Collection of Oiigiaal 
Poems and Translations by the most eminent hands, to be published b^ 
Mr. Steele. Such gentlemen, therefore, as are willing to appear in this 
miscellany, are desired to communicate the same to Jacob Tonson in the 
Strand. Guardian in folio. 

*«* Just published, A Demonstration of the Existence, Wisdom, and 
Omnipotence of God, drawn from the knowledge of nature, particularly 
of man. By the archbishop ofCambray, author of Telemachns, and trans- 
lated by the same hand that Englished that excellent piece. This book, 
translated, as supposed, by Mr. John Ozel, is the subject of Guardian, 
No. 69. 



No. 51. SATURDAY, May 9, 1713.* 

— Res antiqtuB laudiM et ariis 
Ingredior^ tanctos mutu r^ehdere/nUeg. 

ViRO. Georg. ii. 1 74. 

Of arts disclos'd in ancient days, I sing. 
And venture to unlock the sacred spring. 



It is probable the first poets were found at the altar, 
that they employed their talents in adorning and ani- 
mating the worship of their gods j the spirit of poe- 
try and religion reciprocally warmed each other, 
devotion inspired poetry, and poetry exalted devo- 
tion J the most sublime capacities were put to the 
most noble use j purity of will, and fineness of un- 
derstanding, were not such strangers as they have 
been in latter ages, but were most frequently lodged 
in the same breast, and went, as it were, hand in hand 
to the gloi*y of the world's great Ruler, and the be- 
nefit of mankind. To reclaim our modem poetry^ 
and turn it into its due and primitive channel, is an 
endeavour altogether worthy a far greater character 
than the Guardian of a private family. Kingdoms 
might be the better for the conversion of the mme^ 
from sensuality to natural religiiony and {ninces on 
their thrones might be obliged and protected by it$ 
power. 

* Steele's, or t>^ yoy>iG'#, 
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Were it modest, I should profess myself a great ad- 
mirer of poesy, but that profession is in effect telling 
the world that I have a heart tender and generous, a 
heart that can swell with the joys, or be depressed 
with the misfortunes of others, nay more, even of 
imaginary persons ; a heart large enough to receive 
the greatest ideas nature can suggest, and delicate 
enough to relish the most beautiful : it is desiring 
mankind to believe that I am capable of entering 
into all those subtle graces, and all that divine ele- 
gance^ the enjoyment of which is to be felt only, and 
not expressed. 

All kinds of poesy are amiable ; but sacred poesy 
should be our most especial delight* Other poetry 
leads us through flowery meadows or beautiful gar- 
dens, refreshes us with cooling breezes or delicious 
fruits, soothes us with the murmur of waters or the 
melody of birds, or else conveys us to the court or 
camp; dazzles our imagination with crowns and 
sceptres, embattled hosts, or heroes shining in bur« 
nished steel ; but sacred numbers seem to admit us 
into a solemn and magnificent temple, they encircle 
us with every thing that is holy and divine, they 
superadd an agreeable awe and reverence to all those 
pleasing emotions we feel from other lays, an awe and 
reverence that exalts, while it chastises : its sweet 
authority restrains each undue liberty of thought* 
word, and action ; it makes u$ think better and more 
nobly of ourselves, from a consciousness of the great 
presence we are in, where saints surround us^ and 
angels are our fellow-worshippers : 
< O let roe gk)ry, glory in my choice : 
Whom should I sing, but him who gave me voic^ I 
This theme shall last, when Homer's shall decay, 
When arts, arms, kings, and kingdoms melt away« 
And can it, Powers immortal, can it be, 
That thfs high province was reserved for me ? 
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Whatever the new, the rash adventure cost, 

In wide eternity I dare be lost. 

I dare launch out, and show the Muses more 

Than e'er the learned sisters saw before. 

In narrow limits they were wont to sing, 

To teach the swain, or celebrate the king: 

I grasp the whole, no more to parts confin'd, 

I lift my voice, and sing to human-kind ; 

I sing to men and angels; angels join. 

While such the theme, their sacred hymns with mineV 

But besides the greater pleasure which we receive 
from sacred poesy, it has another vast advantage above 
all other ; when it has placed us in that imaginary 
temple, of which I just now spoke, methinks the 
mighty genius of the place covers us with an invisible 
hand, and secures us in the enjoyments we possess. 
We find a kind of refuge in our pleasure, and our di- 
version becomes our safety. Why then should not 
every heart that is addicted to the Muses, cry out in 
the holy warmth of the best poet that ever lived, * I 
will magnify thee, O Lord, my king, |ind I will praise 
thy name for ever and ever.* 

That greater benefit may be reaped from sacred 
poesy than from any other, is indisputable ; but is it ca- 
pable of yielding such exquisite delight? Has it a title 
only to the regard of the serious and the aged ? Is it 
only to be read on Sundays, and to be bound in black ? 
Or does it put in for the good esteem of the gay, the 
fortunate, the young ? Can it rival a ball or a theatre, 
or give pleasure to those who are conversant with 
beauty, and have their palates set high with all the 
delicacies and poignancy of human wit ? 

That poetry gives us the greatest pleasure which 
affects us most, and that affects us most which is on 
a subject in which we have the deepest concern j for 

*» Dr. Young's Last Day, Book II, 7. &c. 
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this reason it is a rule in epic poetry, that the tale 
should be taken from the history of that country to 
which it is written, or at furthest from their distant 
ancestors. Thus Homer sung Achilles to the de- 
scendants of Achilles ; and Virgil to Augustus that 
hero's voyage, 

—- * Genus unde Latinum 
Albanique patreSf atque alia numia Ronue,' 

JEn. i. 10. 

« From whence the race of Alban fathers come, 
And the long glories of majestic Rome.' 

Dryden. 

Had they changed subjects, they had certainly been 
worse poets at Greece and Rome, whatever they had 
been esteemed by the rest of mankind ; and in what 
subjects have we the greatest concern, but in those at 
the very thought of which * This world grows less and 
less, and all its glories fade away ?' 

All other poesy must be dropped at the gate of 
death, this alone can enter with us into immortality ; 
it will admit of an improvement only, not, strictly 
speaking, an entire alteration, from the converse of 
cherubim and seraphim. It shall not be forgotten, 
when the sun and moon are remembered no more ; it 
shall never die, but, if I may so express myself, be 
the measure of eternity, and the laudable ambition of 
heaven. 

How then can any other poesy come in competition 
with it? 

< Whatever great or dreadful has been done. 
Within the view of conscious stars or sun. 
Is far beneath my daring I 1 look down 
On all the splendors of the British crown ; 
This globe is for my verse a narrow bound; 
Attend me, all ye glorious worlds around; 
Oh all ye spirits, howsoever disjoined, 
Of every various order, place, and kind. 
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Hear and aesUt a feeble mortal's lays : 
'Tis your Eternal King I strive to praise/ 

These verses^ and those quoted above, are taken 
out of a manuscript poem on the Last Bay^, which 
will shortly appear in public. 

• TO THE GUARDIAN. 
* SIR, , * 

• When you speak of the good which would 
aiisefrom the labours of ingenious men, if they could 
be prevailed upon to turn their thoughts upon the 
sublime subjects of religion, it should, methinks, be 
an attractive to them, if you would please to lay be- 
fore them, that noble ideas aggiandize the soul of 
him who writes with a true taste of virtue. I was 
just now reading David's lamentation over Saul and 
Jonathan, and that divine piece was peculiarly pleas- 
ing to me, in that there was such an exquisite sorrow 
expressed in it without the least allusion to the diffi- 
culties from whence David was extricated by the fall 
of those great men in his way to empire. When 
he receives the tidings of Saul's death, his generous 
mind has in it no reflection upon the merit of the un- 
happy man who was taken out of his way, but what 
raises his sorrow, instead of giving him consolation. 

•* The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places : 
how are the mighty fallen ! 

" Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Askelon : Lest the daughters of the Philistines 
rejoice, lest the daughters of the uncircumcised 
triumph. 

" Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, 
neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields of offer- 
ings : For there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast 
away, the shield of Saul as though he had not been 
anointed with oil. 

i By Dr. Edward Yovn^, §anl pijoted in l?H. 

5 
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*< Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, ajid in their deaths they were not divided : 
they were swifter than eagles, they were stronger than 
lions. 

" Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who 
clothed you in scarlet, with other delights, who put 
on ornaments of gold upon your appareL'' 

' How beautiful is the more amiable and noble parts 
of Saul's character, represented by a man whom that 
very Saul pursued to death ! But when he comes to 
mention Jonathan, the sublimity ceases, and not able 
to mention his gmerous friendsliip, and the most no- 
ble instances ever given by man, he sinks into a fond- 
ness that will not admit of high language or allusions 
to the greater circumstances of their life, and turns 
only upon their familiar converse* 

'< I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan ; 
very pleasant hast thou been unto me ; thy love to 
me was wonderful, passing the love of women." 

^ In the mind of this admirable man, grandeur, ma- 
jesty, and worldly power, were despicable considera- 
tions, when he cast his eye upon the merit of him who 
was 80 suddenly snatched from them : And when he 
began to think of the great friendshq> of Jonathan^ 
his panegyric is uttered only in broken exclamations,, 
and tender expressions of how much they both loved, 
not how much Jonathan deserved. 

* Pray pardon this, which was to hint only that the 
virtue, not the elegance of fine writing, is the thing 
principally to be ccmsidered by a Guardian, 
< I am, Sir, 

•Your humble servant, 

• C. F/' 

^ See Guard. No«. 10. 15. andnotafi. This paper. No. 51. is ascribed 
to Steele, hut probably it was written by £. Young, P J>. There appears, 
however, no authority for thb assignment, but what the paper itself fur- , 
nishes, of which the reader must ultimately judge for himself. 
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No. sa. MONDAY, May 11, 1713.* 

— toto tolus in orbe 
CiEtar Uber erit — Lucan. 

* Caesar alone, of all mankind, is free. 



I SHALL not assume to myself the merit of every thirtg 
in these papers. Wheresoever in reading or conversa- 
tion, I observe any thing that is curious and uncommon, 
useful or entertaining, I resolve to give it to the pub- 
lie. The greatest part of this very paper is an extract 
from a French manuscript, which was lent me by liiy 
good friend Mr. Charwell *. He tells me he has had 
it about these twenty years in his possession : and he 
seems to me to have taken from it very many of the 
maxims he has pursued in the new settlement, I have 
heretofore spoken of upon his lands*. He has given 
me full liberty to make what use of it I shall think fit 
either to publish it entire, or to retail it out by penny- 
worths. I have determined to retail it, and for that 
end I have translated divers passages, rendering the 
words fftre, sou, and many others of known signifi- 
cation in France, into their equivalent sense, that I 
may the better be understood by my English readers. 
The book contains several memoirs concerning mon- 
sieur Colbert, who had the honour to be secretary of 
state to his most Christian Majesty, and superintendant 
or chief director of the arts and manufactures of his 
kingdom. The passage for to-day is as follows : 

* It happened that the king was one day expressing 
his wonder to this minister, that the United Provinces 
should give him so much trouble, that so great a mo- 
narch a,s he was should not be able to reduce so small 
a states with half the power of his whole dominions. 

• Steele's. 
1 Edward Colston, Esq. of Bristol, M. P. for that city. See Guard. No. 
9, 8V0, " Ibidem, 
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To which monsieur Colbert is said to have made the 
following answer : 

" Sir, I presume upon your indulgence to speak 
what I have thought upon this subject, with that free- 
dom which becomes a faithful servant, and one who 
has nothing more at heart than your majesty's glory^ 
and the prosperity of your whole people. Your terri- 
tories are vastly greater than the United Netherlands ; 
but, Sir, it is not land that %hts against land, but the 
strength and riches of our nation, against the strength 
and riches of another. I should have said only riches, 
since it. is money that feeds and clothes the soldier, 
furnishes the magazine, provides the train of artillery, 
^id answers the charge of all other military prepara^ 
tions. Now the riches of a prince, or state, are just 
so much as they can levy upon their subjects, still 
leaving them sufficient for their subsistence. If this 
shall not be left, they will desert to other countries for 
better usage ; and I am sorry to say it, that too many 
of your majesty's subjects are already among your 
neighbours, in the condition of footmen and valets 
for their daily bread ; many of your artisans too are 
fled from the severity of your collectors, they are at 
this time improving the manufactures of your enemies. 
France has lost the benefit of their hands for ever , 
and your majesty all hopes of any future excises by 
their consumption. For the extraordinary sums o 
one yes^r, you have parted with an inheritance. I am 
never able, without the utmost indignation, to think 
' of that minister, who had the confidence to tell your 
father, his subjects were but too happy, that they were 
not yet reduced to eat grass : as if starving his people 
werei the only way to free himself from their seditions. 
But people will not starve in France, as long as bread 
is to be had in any other country. How much more 
worthy of a prince was that saying of your grand&- 
voi;^. I. s 
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ther of glorious memory", that he hoped to see thai 
day, when every housekeeper in his domitlions should 
be able to allow his family a capon for their Sunday's 
supper ? I lay down this therefore as my first princi-^ 
pie, that your taxes upon your subjects must still leave 
them sufficient for their subsistence, at least as com- 
fortable a subsistence as they will find among your 
neighbours. 

** Upon this principle I shall be able to make some 
comparison between the revenues of your majesty^ 
and those of the States-general. Your territories are 
near thirty times as great, your people more than 
four times as many, yet your revenues are not thirty, 
no, nor four times as great, ncH- indeed as great i^ain, 
as those of the United Netherlands. 

•* In what one article are you able to raise twice as 
much from your subjects as the states can do from 
theirs ? Can you take twice as much from the rents of 
the lands and houses ? What are the yearly rents of 
your whole kingdom ? and how much of these will 
your majesty be able to take without ruining the land« 
ed interest? You have, Sir, above a hundred millions 
of acres, and not above thirteen millions of subjecteh— 
eight acres to every subject ; how inconsiderable must 
be the value of land, where so many acres are to pro- 
vide for a single person ! where a single person is the 
whole market for the product of so much land ! And 
what sort of customers are your subjects to these lands? 
what clothes is it that they wear ? what provisions do 
tfcey consume? Kack bread, onions, and other roots, 
are the usual diet of the generality of your people ; 
their common drink the pure element ; they are dress« 
cd in canvas and wooden shoes, I mean such o^tliem 
as are not bare-fiwt, and half-naked. How very mean 
must be the eight acres which wUl afford no better 

^ Hemy IV. Yet I have aiimys tiiooglit he had better fatt?e ^fkhed a 
joint of meat. 
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$nhmtmct to a aingle person I Yet fK> mMy ef your 
people live in this despicable mafiQer, that four poun<to 
will be ea^y believed to exceed tbe annual expenses 
of every one of them at a medium. And how little of 
this expense will be coming to the land-owner for his 
rent? or, which is the same thing, for the mere pro- 
duct of his land ? Of every thing that is consumedi 
the greatest part of the value is the price of labour 
that is bestowed upon it ; and it is not a very small 
part of their price that is paid to your mi^esty in your 
excises. Of the four pounds expense of every sub^ 
ject, it can hardly be thought that more than four and 
twenty shillings are paid for the mere product of the 
land. Then if there are eight acres to wery subjecti 
and every subject for his consumption pays no more 
than four and twenty shillings to the land* three shiL 
lings at a medium must be the full yearly value of 
every acre in your kingdom. Your lands, separated 
from the buildings, cannot be valued highen 

'* And what then shall be thought the yearly value 
of the houses, or, which is the same thing, of the lodg- 
ings of your thirteen millions of subjects ? What num^^ 
bers of these are begging theu: bread throughout your 
kingdom? If your majesty were to walk incognita 
through the very streets of your capital, and would 
give a farthing to every beggar that askn^ your alms in 
a walk of one hour, you would have nothing left of a 
pMtole. How miserable must be the lodgings of these 
WFctdies ! even those that will not ask your ehftiity* 
an huddled together, four or five families in aboiMOt 
Sbcfa is the lodging in your capital* That of your 
other towns is yet of less value ; but nothing can be 
more ruinous dian the cottages in the villages. Six 
ahiilinga fer the lodging of every one of your thirteen 
aiiilions of subjects, at a meduim, must needs be tbe 
AiU yearly value of all die houses. So Ait i^t four 

s2 
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shillings for every acre, and six shillings for the lodg- 
ing of every subject, the rents of your whole kingdom 
will be less than twenty millions, and yetagr«atdeal 
more than they were ever yet found to be by the most 
exact survey that has been taken. 

" The next question then is, how much of these 
rents your majesty will think fit to take to your own 
use? Six of the twenty millions are in the hands of 
the clergy ; and little enough for the support of three 
hundred thousand ecclesiastics, with all their necessa- 
ry attendants; it is no more than twenty pounds a 
year for every one of the masters. These, Sir, are your 
best guards; they keep your subjects loyal in the 
midst of all their misery. Your majesty will not think 
it your interest to take any thing from the church. 
From that which remains in the hands of your lay 
subjects, will you be able to take more than five mil- 
lions to your own use? This is more than seven shil- 
lings in the pound ; and then, after necessary repara- 
tions, together with losses by the failing of tenants, 
how very little will be left to the owners ! These are 
gentlemen, who have never been bred either to trade 
or manufactures, they have no other way of living than 
by tiieir rents; and when these shall be taken from 
them, they must fly to your armies, as to an hospital, 
for their daily bread. 

" Now, Sir, your majesty will give me leave to ex- 
amine what are the rents of the United Netherlands^ 
and how great a part of these their governors may 
take to themselves, without oppression of the owners. 
There are in those provinces three millions of acres, 
and as many millions of subjects, a subject for every 
acre. Why should not then the single acre there be 
as valuable as the eight acres in France, since it is to 
provide for as. niany mouths ? Or if ^eat part of the 
proviiions of the people are fetched in by their tnuk 
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from the sea or foreign countries, they willendatJast 
in the improvement of their lands. I have often heard» 
^ndam ready to believe, that thirty shillings, one with 
another, is less than the yearly value of every acre m 
those provinces. 

" And how much less than this will be the yearly 
value of lodging for every one, of their, subjects? 
There are no beggars in their streets, scarce a single 
one in a whole province. Their families in great 
towns are lodged in palaces, in comparison with those 
of Paris. Even the houses in their villages are more 
costly than in many of your cities. If such is the 
value of their three millions of acres, and of lodging 
for as many millions of subjects, the yearly rents of 
lands and houses are nine millions in those provinces. 

" Then how much of this may the States take 
^thout ruining the land-owners, for the defence of 
their people? Their lands there, by the custom of 
descending in equal shares to all the children, are 
distributed into so many hands, that few or no persons 
sure subsisted by their rents ; land-owners, as well - as 
others, are chiefly subsisted by trade and manufac- 
tures 9 and they can, therefore, with as much ease part 
with half of their whole rents, as your majesty's sub- 
jects can a quarter. The States-^general may as well 
take, four millions and a half from their rentsj as your 
majesty can five from those of your subjects. 

" It remains now only to compare the excises of 
both countries. And what excises can your majesty 
bopetoxeceive by the consumption of the half-starved, 
and half-naked beggars in your streets? How great 
a p^ of the price of all that is eat, or drunk, or con^ 
sinned, by those wretched creatures! Hbw great a 
part of the price of canvas cloth and wooden shoes^ 
that are every where worn throughout the country I 
jHow great a part of the price of their water, or tbcir 
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black bread and onions, the general diet of your pM^ 
pie? If your majesty were to receive the whole price 
of those things, your exchequer would hardlyrun oter« 
Yet so much the greatest part of your lubjectd live in 
this despicable manner, that the annual expense of 
every one at a medium, can be no more than I have 
mentioned. One would almost think they starve 
themselves to defraud your majesty of your revenues. 
It is impossible to conceive that more than an eighth 
part can be excised fl-om the expenses of your sub-^ 
jects, who live so very poorly, and then, for thirteen 
millions of people your whole revenue by excises will 
amount to no more than<six it^illions and a half. 

<< And how much less than this sum will the States 
be able to levy by the «ame tax upon their subjects ? 
There are no beggars in that country^ The people 
e£ their great towns live at ft vastly-greater charge 
than yours. And even those in thdr villages are 
better fed and clothed, than the pedple of your towns^ 
At a medium, every one of their subjects live at twice 
the cost of those of France. Trade and manufkctures 
are the things that furnish them with money for this 
expense. Therefore, if thrice as much shall be excised 
from the expense of ^e Hollanders,* yet still they will 
liave more left than the subjects of your majesty^ 
tiiough you should take nothing at all ftom them. I 
must believe, therefore, that it will be M easy to levy 
thrice as much by excises upon the Dutch subject 
as the Erench, thirty shillings upon the former, as 
easily as ten upon the latter, and consequently four 
millions and a hiilf of pounds upon their three millions 
of subjects; so that in the whole, by ^ents and excises, 
they will be able to raise nine millions within the 
year. If of this sum, for the mainti^uince of their 
clergy^ which are not so numerous as in fVance, the 
chsiTge of their civil Ust^ and the preservation of their 
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dikes, due million is to b^ deducted ; yet still they 
wUl have eight for thear d^ence, a revenue equal to 
two thirds of your majesty's. 

" Your majesty will no longer wond6f that you 
have not been able to reduce these provinces with 
half the power of your whole dominions, yet half is 
as much as you will be ever able to employ against 
ihem ; Spain and Germany will be always ready to 
espouse their quarrel, their forces wiH be sufficiei^ 
to cut out work for the other half; and I wish, too, 
you could be quiet on the side of Italy and England. 

** What then is the advice I would presume to give 
your majesty ? To disband .the greatest part of your 
forces, and save so many taxes to your people. 
Your very dominions make you too powerful to fear 
any insult from your neighbours. To turn your 
thoughts from war, and cultivate the arts of peac^, 
the trade and manufactures of ycHi? people; this shall 
make you the most powerful prince, and at the same 
time your subjects the richest of all other subjects. 
In the space of twenty years they will be able to give 
your majesty greater sums with ease, than you can 
now draw from them with the greatest difficulty. 
You have abundant materials in your kingdom to em- 
ploy your people, and they do not want capacity to 
be employed. Peace and trade shatl carry out their 
labour to all the parts o^ Europe, and bring back 
yearly treasures to your subjects. There will be 
ahrays fools enough to purch»ie the manufactures of 
France, though France should be prohibited to par* 
chase those of other countries. In the mean time 
your majesty shall never want sufficient sums to boy 
now and then an important fortress from one or otbw 
of your indigent neighbours. But, above ail, peaee 
shall ingratiate your majesty with the Spanish nation, 
during the life of their crazy king; and afler his death 
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a few seasonable presents among his courtiers shall 
purchase the reversion of his crowns, with all the 
treasures of the Indies, and thien the world must be 
your own/' 

« This was the substance of what was then said by 
monsieur Colbert. The king was not at all offended 
with this liberty of his minister. He knew the value 
of the man, and soon after made him the chief direc- 
tor of the trade and manufactures of his people V 



No. 53. TUESDAY, May 12, 1713 ♦ 

'■^Detinant 
Maledicere, malefacta ne noscant sua, Teb. Prol. ad Andr. 

Let them cease to speak ill of others^ lest they hear of their own misdeeds. 



It happens that the letter, which was in one of my 
papers concerning a lady ill treated by the Examiner, 
and to which he replies by taxing the Tatler with the 
like practice, was written by one Steele, who put his 
name to the collection of papers called Lucubrations. 
It was a wrong thing in the Examiner to go any fur- 
ther than the Guardian for what is said in the Guard- 
ian ; but since Steele owns the letter, it is the same 
thing. I apprehend, by reading the Examiner over 
a second time, that he insinuates, by the words close 
to the royal stamp, he would have the man turned 
out of his oflSce. Considering he is so malicious, I 
cannot but think Steele has treated him veiy merci- 
fully in his answer, which follows. This Steele is 
certainly a very good sort of a man, and it is a thou- 
sand pities he does not understand politics ; but, if 
he is turned out, my lady Lizard will invite him down 
to our coimtry house. I shall be very glad of his 

* Steele's. 
«> Sec Spect No, 180. by Mr. H, Martyn. 
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company, and 1*11 certainly leave something to one of 
his children. 

*T0 NESTOR IRONSroE, ESQ. 
*SIR 

* I AM obliged to fly to you for refuge from 
severe usage, which a very great author, the Exami- 
ner, has been pleased to give me for what you have 
lately published in defence of a young lady **. He 
does not put his name to his writings, and therefore 
he ought not to reflect upon the characters of those 
who pubUcly answer for what they have produced. 
The Examiner and The Guardian might have disputed 
upon any particular they had thought fit, without 
having introduced any third person, or making any 
allusions to matters foreign to the subject before them. 
But since he has thought fit, in his paper of May. the 
8th, to defend himself by my example, I shall beg 
leave to say to the town, by your favour to me^ Mr. 
Ironside, that our conduct would still be very widely 
difierent, though I should allow that there were par- 
ticulur persons pointed at in the places which he 
mentions in the Tatlers. When a satirist feigns a 
name, it must be the guilt of the person attacked, or 
his being notoriously understood guilty before the 
satire was written, that can make him liable to come 
under the fictitious appellation. But when the licence 
of printing letters of people's real names is used, 
things may be affixed to men's characters which are 
in the utmost degree remote from them. Thus it 
happens in the case of the earl of Nottingham, whom 
that gentleman asserts to have left the church j though 
nothing is more evident than that he deserves better 
of all men in holy orders, or those who have any res- 
pect for them, or religion itself, than any man in 
England can pretend to. But as to the instances he 

p See Guard. No. 41. 
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gives against me. Old Downes^ is a fine piece oif 
raillery, of which I wish I had been author. All I 
had to do in it, was to strike out what related to a 
gentlewoman about the queen, whom I thought a 
woman free from ambition, and I did it out of regard 
to innocence. Powel of the Bath ' is reconciled to me, 
and has made me free of his show. Tun, Gun, and 
Pistol from Wapping % laughed at the representation 
which was made of them, and were observed to be 
more regular in their conduct afterwards. The cha- 
racter of Lord Timon' is no odious one ; and to tell 
you the truth, Mr, Ironside, when I writ it, I thought 
it more like me myself, than any other man; and if I 
had in my eye any illustrious person who had the same 
faults with myself, it is no new, nor very criminal 
self-love to flatter ourselves, that what weaknesses we 
have, we have in common with great men. For the 
exaltation of style, and embellishing the character, I 
made Timon a lord, and he may be a very worthy 
one for all that I have said of him. I do not remem- 
ber the mention of Don Diego ; nor do I remember 
that ever I thought of lord Nottingham, in any cha- 
racter drawn in any one paper of BickerstafF. Now as 
to Polypragmon", I drew it as the most odious image 
I could paint of ambition j and Polypragmon is to men 
of business what Sir Fopling Flutter is to men of fash- 
ion. " He's knight of the shire, and represents you 
all. ** Whoever seeks emplo}'Tnent for his own private 
interest, vanity, or pride, and not for the good of his 
prince and country, has his share in the picture of 
Polypragmon ; and let this be the rule in examining 
that description, and I believe the Examiner will find 

q See Tat. No. 1 93. and note, 
r Ibid. No. 1 1. note. No. 16. note and pastm. • Ibid. No, 24. 
^ Afi^d Co the d» of Ormond. 
n See Tat. No. 191. Examiner voL iii. Not 48. in folio; and vol, iv. 
Nol 2. folio. See Tat. Nos. 210. and 229. 
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otherg to whom he would rather give a part of it, than 
to the person on whom I believe he bestows it, 
because he thinks he is the most capable of having 
his vengeance on me. But I say not this from ter- 
rors of what any man living can do to me : I speak 
it only to show, that I have not, like him, fixed 
odious images on persons, but on vices. Alas, what 
occasion have I to draw people, whom I should think ill 
of, under feigned names! I have wanted and abounded, 
and I neither fear poverty, nor desire riches j if 
that be true, why should I be afraid, whenever I 
see occasion to examine the conduct of any of my 
fellow-subjects? I should scorn to do it but from 
plain facts, and at my own peril, and from instances 
as deal- as the day. Thus would I, and I will, when- 
ever I think it my duty, inquire into the behaviour 
of any man in England, if he is so posted, as that his 
«rors may hurt my country. This kind of zeal will 
expose him who is prompted by it to a great deal of 
ill-will; and I could carry any points I aim at for 
the improvement of my own little affairs, without 
making myself obnoxious to the resentment of any 
person or party. But, alas! what is there in all the 
gratifications of sense, the accommodations of vanity, 
or any thing that fortune can give to please a human 
soul, when they are put in competition with the in- 
terest of truth and liberty ? Mr. Ironside, I confess I 
writ to you that letter concerning the young lady of 
quality, and am glad that my awkward apology, as 
the Examiner calls it, has produced in him so much 
remorse as to make any reparation to ofibnded beauty^ 
Though, by the way, the phrase of ♦* ofiended 
beauty " is romantic, and has little of the compunc- 
tion which should rise in a man that is begging par- 
don oi a woman for saying of her unjustly, that she 
had aflronted her God and her sovereign. However, 
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I will not bear hard upon his contrition ; but am now 
heartily sorry I called him a miscreant, that word I 
think signifies an unbeliever. Mescroyant^ [m6cr6ant] 
I take it, is the old French word. I will give myself no 
manner of liberty to make guesses at him, if I may say 
him : for though sometimes I have been told by fami- 
liar friends, that they saw me such a time talking to 
the Examiner ; others, who have rallied me upon the 
sins of my youth, tell me it is credibly reported that 
I have formerly lain with the Examiner. I have car- 
ried my point, and rescued innocence from calumny ; 
and it is nothing to me, whether the Examiner writes 
against me in the character of an estranged friend "" 
or an exasperated mistress ^. 

* He is welcome from henceforward to treat me as 
he pleases ; but as you have began to oppose him, 
never let innocence or merit be traduced by him. . In 
particular, I beg of you, never let the glory of our 
nation % who made France tremble, and yet has the 
gentleness to be unable ^ to bear opposition from the 
meanest of his own contrymen, be calumniated in so 
impudent a manner, as in the insinuation that he af- 
fected a perpetual dictatorship. Let not a set of 
brave, wise, and honest men, who did all that has 
been done to place their queen in so great a figure, as 
to show mercy to the highest potentate in Europe, be 
treated by ungenerous men as traitors and betrayers. 
To prevent such evils is a care worthy a Guardian. 
These are exercises worthy the spirit of a man, and 
you ought to contemn all the wit in the world against 
you, when you have the consolation that you act upon 

^ Dr. Swift. SeeSwift's* Works,* vol. xyii. p. SS^etteq, crown 8vo. 1766. 

^ Mrs. D. Manley. See Theatre, No. 26. and Guardian No. 65. 

* The Duke of Marlborough, abused by die Examiner, vol. iii. No. 48. 
&c. O. £d. in folio. 

y For * unable' to bear, read 'able' to bear. Quvd, in folio^* No*- 54. ct^ 
JSnem» 

Z 
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these honest motives. If you ^ver shrink from them, 
get Bat Pidgeon to comb your noddle, and write son- 
nets on the smiles of the Sparkler; but never call 
yourself Guardian more in a nation full of the senti- 
ments of honour and liberty. I am, Sir, 

* your most humble servant, 

* Richard Steele.' 
* P. S. I know nothing of the letter at Morphew's.'* 



No. 54. WEDNESDAY, May 18, 1718.* 

Neipie Ua porro out adtdatut out admiratus sum fortunam alterius, ut me 
mea pceniterii, Tull. 

I never flattered^ or admired, another man's fortune, so as to be dissatis- 
fied with my own. 



It has been observed very often, in authors divine and 
prophane, that we are all equal after death, and this 
by way of consolation for that deplorable superiority 
which some among us seem to have over others ; but 
it woulc' be a doctrine of much more comfortable im- 
port, to establish an equality among the living ; for 
the propagation of which paradox I shall hazard the 
following conceits. 

I must here lay it down, that I do not pretend to 
satisfy every barren reader, that all persons that have 
hitherto apprehended themselves extremely miserable 
shall have immediate succour from the publication of 
this paper ; but shall endeavour to show that the dis- 

♦ Steele's. 
B This relates to a letter published in the Examiner, vol. iii. No. 48. in 
folio, to which the reader is referred for the further gratification of his cu- 
riosity; it is concerning the affair of lady C. Fynch, and introduced into 
diat paper, apparently with a singular instance of what Swift calls a refine- 
ment, in which his writing^ abound, especially his papers in the Examiner, 
and those in which he had no hand, thou^ he dictated them, or gave hints 
for them. See Tat. Nos. 191. 195. 219. and 229; and Swift's < Works/ 
vol. xni. p. 260« 264. and 284. £d. ut tuprtL 
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Corning shall be fully convinced of the truth of this 
assertiont and thereby obviate all the impertinent ac* 
cuaations of Providence for the unequal distribution 
of good and evil. 

If all men had reflection enough to be sensible of 
this equality of happiness ; if they were not made un- 
easy by appearances of superiority ; there would be 
none of that subordination and subjection, of those 
that think themselves less happy, to those they think 
more so, which is so very necessary for the support of 
business, and pleasure. 

The common turn of human application may be di» 
vided into love, ambition, and avarice, and whatever 
victories we gain in these our particular pursuits, there 
will be always some one or other in the paths we tread, 
whose superior happiness will create new uneasiness, 
and employ us in new contrivances ; and so through 
all degrees there will still remain the insatiable desire 
of some seeming unacquired good, to embitter the 
possession of whatever others we are accommodated 
with. And if we suppose a man perfectly accommo- 
dated and trace him through all the gradations betwixt 
necessity and superfluity, we shall find that the slave- 
ry which occasioned his first activity, is not abated, 
but only diversified. 

Those that are distressed upon such causes, as the 
world allows to warrant the keenest affliction, are too 
apt, in the comparison of themselves with others, to 
conclude, that where there is not asimilitude of causes, 
there cannot be of affliction^ and forget to relieve 
themsdves with this condideration^ that the little dis- 
appointments in a lif^ of pleasure are as terrible as 
those in a life of business ; and if the endof one man 
is to spend his time and money as agreeably as he 
can, that of the other to save boti, an interruption in 
either of these pursuits ta of equal constquence to the 
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pursuers* Besides, as every trifle raiseth tiie mirth 
and gaiety of the men of good circumstances, so do 
others as inconsiderable expose them to spleen and 
passion, and as Solomon says, ' according to their 
riches, their anger riseth/ 

One of the most bitter circumstances of poverty 
has been observed to be, that it makes men appear 
ridiculous ; but I believe this affirmation may with 
more justice be appropriated to riches, since more 
qualifications are required to become a great fortune, 
than even to make one ; and there are several pretty 
persons, about town, ten times more ridiculous upon 
the very account of a good estate, than they possibly 
could have been with the want of it. 

I confess, having a mind to pay my court to Fortune^ 
I became an adventurer in one of the late lotteries ; 
in which, though I got none of the great prizes, I 
found no occasion to envy some of those that did; com* 
forting myself with this contemplation, that nature 
and education having disappointed all the favours 
Fortune could bestow upon them, they had gained 
no superiority by an unenvied affluence. 

It is pleasant to consider, that whilst we are lament- 
ing our particular afflictions to each other, and repin- 
ing at the inequality of condition, were it possible to 
throw off our present miserable state, we cannot name 
the person whose condition in every particular we 
would embrace and prefer ; and an impartial inquiry 
into the pride, ill-nature, ill-health, guilt, spleen, or 
particularity of behaviour of others, generally ends in 
a reconciliation to our dear selves. 

This my way of thinking is warranted by Shakspeare 
in a very extraordinary manner, whei'e he makes Rich- 
ard the Second, when deposed and imprisoned, de- 
bating a matter, which would soon have been discuss- 
ed by a common capacity, Whether his prison or 
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palace was most eligible, and wi£h very philosophical 
hesitation leaving the preference undetermined, in 
the following lines : 

— < Sometimes am I a king. 
Then treason makes me wish myself a beggar, 
And so indeed I am. Then crushing penury 
Persuades me I was better when a king, 
Then I am king'd again.'— 

Prior says very prettily " : 

* Against our peace we arm our will ; 
Amidst our plenty something still 
For horses, houses, pictures, planting, 
To thee, to me, to him is wanting. 
That cruel something unpossest 
Corrodes and leavens all the rest. 
That something, if we could obtain. 
Would soon create a future pain.* 

Give me leave to fortify my unlearned reader with 
another bit of wisdom from Juvenal by Dryden : 

* Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their, own good, or, knowing it, pursue ! 
How void of reason are our hopes and fears I 
What in the conduct of our life appears 

So well design'd, so luckily begun, 

But, when we have our wish, we wish undone V 

Even the men that are distinguished by, and envied 
for, their superior good sense and delicacy of taste, 
are subject to several uneasinesses upon this account, 
that the men of less penetration are utter strangers to; 
and every little absurdity ruffles these fine judgments, 
which would never disturb the peaceful state of the 
less discerning. 

I shall end this essay with the following story ; 
There is a gentleman of my acquaintance, of a for- 
tune which may not only be called easy, but super- 

' Prior's Po«m8, yol. i. The Ladle. 
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fluous ; yet this person has, by a great deal of reflec- 
tion, foufad out a method to be as uneasy, as the worst 
circumstances could have made him. By a free life 
he had swelled liimself above his natural proportion, 
and by a restrained life had shrunk below it, and being 
by nature splenetic, and by leisure more so, he began 
to bewail this his loss of flesh, though otherwise in 
perfect health, as a very melancholy diminution. He 
became therefore the reverse of Ctesar, and as a lean 
hungryJooked rascal was the delight of his eyes, a fat 
sleek-headed fellow was his abomination. To support 
himself as well as he could, he took a servant, for the 
very reason every, one else would have refused him, 
for being in a deep consumption ; and whilst he has 
compared himself to this creature, and with a face of 
infinite humour contemplated the decay of his body, 
I have seen the master's features proportionably rise 
into a boldness, as those of his slave sunk and grew 
languid. It was his interest therefore not to suffer 
the too hasty dissolution of a being, upon which his 
own, in some measure, depended. In short the feU 
low, by a little too much indulgence, began to look gay 
and plump upon his master, who, according to Horace, 

* Invtdus alter ius macrescit rebus qpimis /* i. Ep. 2. 57 4 

• Sickens through envy at another's good.' 

and as he took him only for being in a consumption, 
by the Same Way of thinking, he found it absolutely 
necessary to dismiss him, for not being in one ; and 
has told me since, that he looks upon it as a very diffi- 
cult matter, to furnish himself with a footman that is 
not altogether as happy as himself ^ 

^ See Guard. Nos. io« is. and notes< 
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No. 56. THURSDAY, May 14, 1713.» 

— (2tnr emni vhiutem amplecfUur ipsaniy 
PrtBtm H ioUoif Jut. Sat. 10. 141.- 

For who wou'^d virtue for herself regard. 

Or wedy without the portion- of reward? DRTDEWh 



It is usual with polemical writers to object ill desigi^ 
to their adversaries^ This turns their argument inta 
satire, which, instead of showing an error in the un- 
derstanding, tends only to expose the morals of those 
they write against. I shall not act after this mann^ 
with respect to the free-thinkers. Virtue, and the 
happiness of society, are the great ends which aU men 
ought to promote j and some of that sect would be 
thought to have at heart above the rest of mankind. 
But supposing those who make that profession to carry 
on a good design in the simplicity of their hearts, 
and according to their best knowledge, yet it is much 
to be feared, those well-meaning souls, while they en- 
deavoured to recommend virtue, have in reality been 
advancing the interests of vice ; which as I take to^ 
proceed from their ignorance of human nature, we 
may hope, when they become sensible of their mistake, 
they will, in consequence of that beneficent principle 
they pretend to act upon, reform their practice for 
the future. 

The sages whom I have in my eye, speak of virtue 
as the most amiable thing in the world ; but at the 
same time that they extol her beauty, they take care 
to lessen her portion. Such innocent creatures are 
they, and so great strangers to the world, that they 
think this a likely method to increase the number of 
her admirers. 

Virtue has in herself the most engaging charms ; 

* G. Beeksley's, D. D. 
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and Chrirtianity, iis it places her ih the strongest 
light, and adorned with all her native attractions, so 
it kindles a new fire in the soul, by adding to them 
the unutterable rewards which attend her votaries in 
an eternal state* Or if there are men of a saturnine 
and heavy complexion, who are not easily lifted up 
by hope, there is the prospect of everlasting punish- 
ments to agitate their souls, and frighten them into 
the practice of virtue, and an aversion from vice. 

Whereas your sober free-thinkers tell you, that 
Virtue indeed his beautiful, and vice deformed ; the 
former deserves your love, and the latter your abhor- 
rence ; but then it is for their own sake, or on account 
of the good and evil which immediately attend them, 
and are inseparable from their respective natures. As 
for the immortality of the soul, or eternal punishments 
and rewards, those are openly ridiculed, or rendered 
suspicious by the most sly and laboured artifice. 

I will not say, these men act treacherously in the 
cause of virtue ; but will any one deny, that they act 
foolishly, who pretend to advance the interest of it 
by destroying or weakening the strongest motives to 
it, which arel accommodated to all capacities, and fit- 
ted to work on all dispositions, and enforcing those 
alone which caii affect only a generous and exalted 
mind? 

Surely they must be destitute of passion themselves, 
ftid unacquainted with the force it hath on the mind^ 
of others, who can imagine that the mere beauty of 
fortitude, temperance, and justice, is suflScient to sus- 
tain the mind of man in a severe course of self*denial 
against all the temptations of present prc^t, and sen^ 
duality. 

It is my opinion that free-thinkers should be treat- 
ed as a set of poor ignorant creatures, that have not 
ftei)se to discover the excellency of religion ) it bein^ 

T 2 
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evident those men are nd witches, nor likely to be 
guilty of any deep design, who proclaim aloud to the 
world, that they have less motives to honesty than 
the rest of their fellow-subjects, who have all the in- 
ducements to the exercise of any virtue which a free- 
-thinker can possibly have ; and, besides the expecta- 
.tion of never-ending happiness^ or misery, as the con- 
» sequence of their choice. 

Are not men actuated by their passimis ? and axe 
not hope and fear the most powerful of our passions ? 
and are there any objects which can rouse and awaken 
our hopes and fears,, like those prospects that warm 
and penetrate the heart of a Christian, but are not 
regarded by a free-thinker ? 

It is not only a clear point, that a Christian breaks 
through stronger engagements whenever he surrenders 
himself to commit a criminal action, and is stung with 
a sharper remorse ailter it, than a free-thinker ; but it 
should even se^m that a man who believes no future 
state, would act a foolish part in being thoroughly 
honest. For what reason is there why such a one 
should postpone his own private interest, or pleasure, 
to the doing his duty ? If a Christain foregoes some 
present advantage for the sake of his conscience, he 
acts accountably, because it is with, the view of gain- 
ing some greater future good: but he that, having no 
such view, should yet conscientiously deny himself a 
present good in any incident where he may save ap- 
pearances, is altogether as stupid as he that would 
trust him at such a juncture. 

It will, perhaps, be said, that virtue is her own re- 
ward, that a natural gratification attends good actions^ 
which is alone sufficient to excite men to the perform- 
ance of them. But although there is nothing more 
lovely than virtue, and the practice of it is the surest 
way to solid natural happiness, evenjn this life j yet 
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titles, estates, and fantastical pleasures, are mote ard- 
ently sought after by most men, than the natural gra- 
tifications of a reasonable mind ; and it cannot be 
denied, that virtue and innocence are not always the 
readiest methods to attain that sort of happiness. 
Besides, the fumes of passion must be allayed, and 
reason must bum brighter than ordinary, to enable 
men to see and relish dl the native beauties and de- 
lights of a virtuous life. And though we should grant 
^our free-thinkers to be a set of refined spirits, capable 
x)nly of being enamoured of virtue, yet what would 
become of the bulk of mankind who have gross un- 
derstandings, but lively senses, and strong passions ? 
What a deluge of lust, and fraud, and violence, would 
in a little time overjBow the whole nation, if these wise 
advocates for morality were universally hearkened to! 
Lastly, opportunities do sometimes offer, in which a 
man may wickedly make his fortune, or indulge a 
pleasure, without fear of temporal damage, either in 
reputation, health or fortune. In such cases what 
restraint do they lie under who have no regards be- 
yond the grave ; the inward compunctions of a wick- 
ed, as well as the joys of an upright mind, being 
grafted on the sense of another state? 

The thought, * that our existence terminates with 
this life,' doth naturally check the soul in any gene- 
rous pursuit, contract her views, and fix them on 
temporary and selfish ends. It dethrones the reason, 
extinguishes all noble and heroic sentiments, and sub- 
jects the mind to the slavery of every present passion. 
The wise heathens of antiquity were not ignorant of 
this : hence they endeavoured by fables, and conjec- 
tures, and the glimmerings of nature, to possess the 
nunds of men with the belief of a future state, which 
has been since brought to light by the Gospel, and is 
now most inconsistently decried by a few weak men, 
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who would have us believe that they promote virtite^ 
by turning religion into ridicule \ 

*«* The next day wis publlahed* < Three Dialogues between Hylai tm^ 
Philonous, to demonstrate the reality and perfection of human knowledge | 
the incorporeal nature of the Soul, and the immediate providence of a 
Deity ; in o{^o8ition to sceptics and atheists. Also to open a method (6t 
tendering the sdenoes more easy, useful and compencfious. By Geoig« 
Berkeley, m. a. fellow of Trinity^ollege, Dublin. Printed for H. Clements^ 
at the Half-Moon in St. Paul's Church-yard, were may be had, his Discourse 
of Plasnve Obedience. Quard. in folio, No. 56. 

i>iMtui\m III r ■ ■ g 

No. 56. FRIPAY, May 15, 1713.* 



Qidd meniem trtunsse polo, quid profiiit edtuni 

Erexim captut f pecudum H inore pererrtmt. Claub. 

What profits us, that we' from hearen derive 
A soul immortal, and witli looks erect 
jSurvey the stars; if, like the brutal Ifind, 
We follow where our passions lead the way? 



I WAS considering last night, when I could not {sleep^ 
how boble a part of the creation man was designed 
to be» and how distingiiished in all his actions above 
other earthly creatures. From whence I fell to take 
a view of the change and corruption which he has 
introduced into his own condition, the groveling ap- 
petites, the mean characters of sense, and wild 
courses of passions^ that cast him from the dejgree in 
which Providence had placed bimj the debasing 
himself with qualifications not his own ; and his de» 
generating into a lower sphere of action* This in* 
spired me with a mixture of contempt and anger \ 
which, however, was not so violent as to hinder the 
return of sleep, but gl^w confused as that came upoij 
me, and made me end my reflections with giving 
mankind the opprobrious nam^s of iqconsiderate, mad| 
fOkd foolish. 

Here, methought, where my waking reason left 

* Da. Thomas Paenell's* 
^ This paper. No. 55. is ascribed to bishop Berkeley, on the authority of 
hirsod; the rev. George Berkeley, vicar of Bray, in Berkshire. 
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the salgectt my fancy pursued it in a dfeam ; and I 
icoagined myself in a loud soliloquy of pas8ion» railing 
at my species, and walking hard to get rid of the 
company I despised ; when two men, who had over^ 
heard me, made up on either hand. These I observed 
had many features in common, which might occasion 
±he mistake of one for the other in those to whom 
they appear single ; but I, who saw them together, 
'Could easily perceive, that though there was an air of 
Beverity in each, it was tempered with a natural 
sweetness in the one, and by turns constrained or 
ruffled by the designs of malice in the otber« 

i was at a loss to know the reason of their joining 
me so briskly ; when he, whose appearance displeased 
me most, thus addressed his companion : < Pray bro- 
ther, let him alone, and we shall immediately see him 
transformed into a tiger/ This struck me with hor* 
ror, which the other perceived, and, pitying my dis* 
order, bid me be of good courage, for though I had 
be6n savage in my treatment of mankind^ whom I 
should rather reform than rail against, he wonld« 
however, endeavour to rescue me from my danger. At 
this I looked a little more cheerful, and while I tes* 
tified my resignation to him, we saw the angry brother 
fling away from us in a passion for his disappointment. 
Being now lefl to my friend, I went back with him 
at his desire, that I might know the meaning of those 
words which had so affi*ighted me. 

As we went along, *To inform you,' says he 
* with whom you have this adventure, my name is. 
Reproof, and his Reproach, both born of the same 
mother j but of diflerent fatiiers. Truth is our com- 
mon parent. Friendship, who saw her, fell in love 
with her, and she being pleased with him, he begat 
me upcm her; but, awhile afrer. Enmity lying in 
ambush for her, became the father of him you saw 
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along with irie. The temper of our mother ihclines 
us to the same sort of business, the informing man-i 
kind of their faults ; but the different complexions of 
our fiithers make us differ in our designs and com* 
pany. I have a natural benevolence in my mind 
which engages me with friends ; and he a natural im^ 
petuosity in his, which casts him among enemies.* 

As he thus discoursed, we came to a place where 
there were three entrances into as many several walks, 
which lay aside of one another. We passed into the 
middlemost, a plain straight regular walk, set with 
trees, which added to the beauty of the place, but did 
not so close their boughs over head as to exclude the 
light from it. Here as we walked I wasmade to observe,' 
how the road on one hand was fiill of rocks and preci- 
pices, over which Reproach, who had already gotten 
thither, was furiously driving unhappy wretches: the 
other side was all laid out in gardens of gaudy tulips, 
amongst whose leaves the serpents wreathed, and at the 
end of every grassy walk the enchantress Flattery was 
weaving bowers to lull souls asleep in. We continued 
still walking in the middle way, till we arrived at a 
building in which it terminated. This was formerly 
erected by Truth for her watch-tower, from whence 
she took a view of the earth, and, as she saw occasion, 
sent oiit Reproof, or even Reproach, for our refor- 
mation. Over the door I took notice^that a face was 
carved with a heart upon th,e lips of it, and presently 
called to mind that this was the ancients' emblem of 
sincerity. In the entrance I met with Freedom of 
Speech and Complaisance, who had for a Ipng time 
looked upon one another as enemies j but Reproof 
has so happily brought them together, that they now 
act as friends and fellow agents in the same family. 
Before I ascended up the stairs, I had my eyes purified 
by a water which made me see extremely clear j an4 
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I think they said it sprung in a pit, from whence, a« 
Bemocritus had reported, they formerly had brought 
up Truth, who had hid herself in it. I was then ad- 
mitted to the upper chamber of prospect, which was 
called the Knowledge of Mankind : here the window 
was no sooner opened, but I perceived the clouds to 
roll off and part before me, and a scene of all the va- 
riety of the world presented itself. 

But how different was mankind in this view from 
what it used to appear ! Methought the very shape 
of most of them was lost ; some had the heads of dogs, 
others of apes or parrots, and, in short, wherever any 
one took upon him the inferior and unworthy quali*- 
ties of other creatures, the change of his soul became 
visible in his *countedance. The strutting pride of 
him who is endued with brutality instead of courage, 
made his fabe shoot out into the form of a horse's ; 
his eyes became prominent, his nostrils widened, and 
his wig untying flowed down on one side of his neck 
in a waving mane. The talkativeness of those who 
love the ill-nature of conversation made them turn 
into assemblies of geese, their lips hardened to bills 
by external using, they gabbled for diversion, they his- 
sed in scandal, and their ruffles falling back on their 
arms, a succession of little feathers appeared, which 
formed wings for them to flutter with from one visit 
to another. The envious und malicious lay on the 
ground with the heads of different sorts of serpents j 
and, not endeavouring to erect themselves, but medi- 
tating mischief to others, they sucked th^ ppison of 
the earth, sharpened their tongue^ to stings upon the 
atones, and rolled their trains unperceivably beneath 
their habits. The hypocritical oppressors wore the 
faces of crocodiles : iheir mouths were instruments of 
icruelty, their eyes of deceit j they committed wick- 
f^n^ss, and bi^Qioaned that there should b^ so much 
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4>f it in the world $ they devoured the unwary and 
wept over the remains of them. The covetmis had 
so hooked and worn their fingers by counting interest 
upon interest, that they were converted to the claws 
of harpies, and these they still were stretching out for 
more, yet still seemed unsatisfied with their acquisi- 
tions. The sharpers had the looks of chameleons ; 
they every minute changed their appearance, and fed 
<m swarms of flies, which fell as so many cullies 
amongst them* The bully seemed a dunghill cock $ 
he crested well, and bore his comb aloft ; he was 
beaten by almost every one, yet still sung for triumph j 
and only the mean coward pricked up the ears of a 
hare to fly before him. Critics were turned into cats, 
whose pleasure and grumbling go together. Fops 
were apes in embroidered jackets. Flatterers were 
curled spaniels, fawning and crouching. The crafty 
had the &ce of a fox, the slothftd of an ass, the cruel 
erf a wol^ the ill-bred of a bear, the lechers were 
goats, and the gluttons swine. Drunkenness was the 
only vice that did not change the face of its professors 
into that of another creature ; but this I took to be 
far from a privilege, for these two reasons ; because 
it sufiiciently deforms them of itself, and because 
none of the lower rank of beings is guilty of safoolisb 
an intemperance. 

As I was taking a view of these representations of 
things, without anymore order than is usual in a dreamj 
or in the confusion of the world itself, I perceived a 
concern within me for what I saw. My eyes began to 
moisten, and, as if the virtue of that water with which 
they were purified was lost for a time, by their being 
touched with that which arose from passion, the 
clouds immediately began to gather again, and close 
from either hand upon the proqject. I then turned 
towards my guide, who addressed himself to roe after 
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this manners < You have seen the condition of man* 
kind when it descends from its dignity ; now there- 
fore guard yourself from that degeneracy by a modest 
greatness of spirit on one side, and a conscious shame 
on the other. Endeavour also with a generosity of 
goodness to make your 6iends aware of it ; let them 
know what defects you perceive are growing upon 
them J handle the matter as yon see reason, either 
with the airs of severe or humorous afiection ; some- 
times plainly describing the degeneracy in its foil pro- 
per colours, or at other times letting them know, that, 
if they proceed as they have begun, you give them to 
fiuch a day, or so many months, to turn bears, wolves, 
QT foxes, &c. Neither neglect your more remote ac- 
quaintance, where you see any worthy and susceptible 
^ admonition. Expose the beasts whose qualities 
you see them putting on, where you have no mind to 
engage with their persons* The possibility of their 
applying this is very obvious. The Egyptians saw 
it so clearly, that they made the pictures of animals 
explain their minds to one another instead of writing ; 
and, indeed, it is hardly to be missed, since iEsop 
took them out of their mute condition, and taught 
them to speak for themselves with relation to the ac* 
jtions of mankind \' 

My guide had thus concluded, and I was promising 
to write down what was shewn me for the service of 
the world, ^vhen I was awakened by a zealous old 
servant of mine, who brought me the Examiner, and 
told me with lool^s full of concern, he was afraid I 
^vas in it again. 

(> Here eq4s Qfr Parneli's paper* 
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No. 57. SATURDAY, May 16, 1713.* 

Qudm mtdta injtuta ao pravajiunt moribusJ 

Teiu Heaut. Act. iv. Sc. : 
How many unjust and wrong things are authorized by custom ! 



It is of no small concern to me, th^t the interests of 
virtue are supplanted by common custom and regard 
for indifferent things. Thus mode and fashion defend 
the most absurd and unjust proceedings, and nobody 
is out of countenance for doing what every body prac- 
tises, though at the same time there is no one who is 
not convinced in his own judgment of the errors in 
which he goes on with the multitude. My corre^^ 
spondent, who writes me the following letter, has put 
together a great many points which would deserve se- 
rious consideration, as much as things which at first 
appearance bear a weightier aspect. He recites almost 
all the little arts that are used in the way to matrL- 
mony, by the parents of young women. There is 
nothing more common than for people, who have 
good and worthy characters, to run, without respect to 
, the laws of gratitude, into the most exorbitant de- 
mands for their children, upon no other foundation 
th^n that which should incline them to the quite con* 
trary, the unreserved afiection of the lover. I shall 
at this time, by inserting my correspondent's letter, 
lay such offences before all parents and daughters 
respectively, and reserve the particular instances to 
be considered in future precautions. 

* TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. ^ 

*SIR, 

* I HAVE for some time retired myself from 
the town and business to a little seat, where a pleasant 
champaign country, good roads, and healthful air^ 

* Steele's. • 
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tempt me often abroad ; and being a single man, bavie 
contracted more acquaintance than is suitable to my 
.years, or agreeable to the intentions of retirement I 
brought down with me hither. Among others^ I hare 
a young neighbour, who, yesterday, imparted to me 
the history of an honourable amour, which has been 
carried on a considerable time with a great deal of 
love on his side, and, as he says he has been made to 
believe, with something very unlike aversion on the 
young lady's. But so matters have been contrived, 
that he could never get to know her mind thoroughly. 
.When he was first acquainted witb her, he might be 
as intimate with her as other people ; but since he 
first declared his passion, he has never been admitted 
to wait upon her, or to see her, other than in public. 
Jf he went to her father's house, and desired to visit 
her, she was either to be sick or out of the way, and 
nobody would come near him in two hours, and then 
he should be received as if he had committed some 
strange offence. If he asked her father's leave to vi- 
sit her, the old gentleman was mute. If he put it 
negatively, and ask^d if he refused it, the father would 
answer with a smile, " No, I do not say so neither." 
If they talked of the fortune, he had considered his 
circumstances, and it every day diminished. If the 
settlements came into debate, he had considered the 
young gentleman's estate, and daily increased his ex- 
pectations. If the mother was consulted, she was 
mightily for the match, but affected strangely to shew 
her cunning in perplexing matters. It went off seem- 
ingly several times, but my young neighbour's passion 
was such that it easily revived upon the least encou- 
ragement given him ; but tired out with writing, the 
only liberty allowed, him, and receiving answers at 
cross purposes, destitute of all hopes, he at length 
wrote a formal adieu ; but it was very unfortunately 
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timed, for soon after he had the long ^]fihed>.iar 
opportunity of finding her at a distance from her pa-- 
rents. Struck with the joyful news, in heat of passion, 
resolute to do any thing rather than leave her, down 
be comes post, directly to the house w^here she was, 
without any preparatory intercessicMi after the provo- 
cation of an adieu. She, in a premeditated anger,; to 
shew her resentment^ refused to see him. He in a 
kind of fond phrensy, absent from himself, and exas- 
perated into rage, cursed her heartily ; but returning 
to himself, was all confusion, repentance, and submis- 
sion, but in vain; the lady continued inexorable^ 
and so the afiair ended in a manner that renders themi 
very unlikely ever to meet again. Through the pur- 
suit of the whole story, whereof I give but a short 
abstract, my young neighbour appeared so touched, 
and discovered such certain marks of unfeigned love, 
that I cannot but be heartily sorry for them both.' 
When he was gone, I sat down immediately to my 
scrutoire, to give you the account, whose business, as^ 
a Guardian, it is to tell your wards what is to be 
avoided, as well as what is fit to be done. And I 
humbly propose, that you will, upon this oceaision,. 
extend your instructions to all sorts of people con- 
cerned in treaties of this nature, which of all others 
do most nearly concern human Ufe, such as parents,^ 
daughters, lovers, and confidents of both sexes^ I 
desire leave to observe,, tliat the mistakes in this court* 
ship, which might otherwise probably have succeeded 
happily, seem chiefly these four, viz* 

* 1. The father^s close equivocal management, so as 
always to keep a reservation to use upon occasion, 
when he found himself pressed. 

* S. The mother's afiecting to appear extremely 
artful. 

<9, A notion in the daughter, who is a lady of sin- 
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gular good sense and virtue,^ that no man can love her 
as be ought, who can deny any thing her parents de«* 
mandr 

* 4. Carrying on the affair by letters and ccMifidents;^ 
without sufficient interviews* 

* I think you cannot fail obliging many in the world, 
besides my young neighbour and me, if you please tO" 
give your thoughts upon treaties of this nature, where- 
in all the nobility and gentry of this nation, in the un- 
fortunate methods marriages are at present in, come 
at gne time or other unavoidably to be engaged j es* 
pecially it is my humble request, you will be particu- 
lar in speaking to the following points, to wit, 

* 1. Whether honourable love ought to be mentioned 
first to the young lady, or her parents ? 

* 2. If to the young lady first, whether a man is 
obUged to comply with all the parents demand after- 
wards, under pain of breaking off dishonourably ^ 

* 3. If to the parents first, whether the lover may in- 
sist upon what the father pretends to give, and refuse 
to make such settlement as must incapacitate him for 
any thing afterwards, without just imputation of 
being mercenary, or putting a s%ht upon the lady^ 
by entertaining views upon the contingency of her 
death? 

* 4. What instructions a mother ought to give her 
daughter upon such occasions, and what the old lady's^ 
part properly is in such treaties^ her husband being 
alive? 

^ 5. How far a young lady is in duty obliged to 
observe her mother's directions, and not to receive 
any letters or messages without her knowledge ? 

•6. How far a daughter is obliged to exert the 
power she has over her lover, for the ease and ad- 
vantage of her father and his fsunily ; and how far she 
may consult and endeavour the interest of the family 
she is to marry into? 
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* 7- Hdw far letters and confidents of both sex^ 
may regularly be employed, and wherein they are 
improper? 

* 8. When a young lady*s pen is employed about 
settlements, fortunes, or the like, whether it be aA 
afiront to give tli« same answers as if it had been in 
the hand-writing of those that instructed her. 

* Lastly, be pleased at your leisure to correct that 
too common way among fathers of publishing in the 
world, that they will give their daughter twice the 
fortune they really intend, and thereby draw young 
gentlemen, whose estates are often in debt, into ^ 
dilemma, either of crossing a fixed inclination, coni^ 
tracted by a long habit of thinking tipon the same 
person, and so being miserable that way; or els^ 
beginning the world under a burden they can never 
get quit of 

* Thus, sage Sir, have I laid befofe yOii all that doeS 
at present occur to me on the important subject of 
marriage ; but before I seal up my epistle, I must 
desire you further to consider, how far treaties of this 
sort come under the head of bargain and slale ; and 
whether you cannot find out measures to have the 
whole transacted in fairer and more open market than 
at present. How would it become you to put the 

^laws in execution against forestallers, who take up the 
young things of each sex before they are exposed td 
an honest sale, or the worth or imperfection of the 
purchase is thoroughly considered? 

* We mightily want a demand for women in these 
parts. I am, sagacious Sir, 

* Your most obedient and 

* most humble servant, 

« See Guard. No9. 10. 15. and notes* 
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No. 58. MONDAY, May 18, 1713.* 

Nee sibi, ted toti gentium se credere mundo, Lucan. 

Not for himself but for the world, he lives. 



A PUBLIC spirit is so great and amiable a character, 
that most people pretend to it, and perhaps think they 
have it, in the most ordinary occurrences of life. 
Mrs. Cornelia Lizard buys abundance of romances 
for the encouragement of learning ; and Mrs. Anna- 
bella squanders away her money in buying fine clothes, 
because it sets a great many poor people at work. I 
know a gentleman, who drinks vast quantities of ale 
and October to encourage our own manufactures; 
and another who takes his three bottles of French 
claret every night, because it brings a great custom 
to the crown. 

I have been led into this chat, by reading some 
letters upon my paper of Thursday was se'nnight^ 
Having there acquainted the world, that I have, by 
long contemplation and philosophy, attained to so 
great a strength of fancy, as to believe every thing to 
be my own, which other people possess only for os- 
tentation ; it seems that some persons have taken it 
in their heads, that they are public benefactors to the 
world, while they are only indulging their own ambi- 
tion, or infirmities. My first letter is from an ingeni- 
ous author, who is a great friend to his country, be- 
cause he can get neither victuals nor clothes any 
other way,. 

* TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
* SIR, 

*Of all the precautions, with which you 
have instructed the world, I like that best, which is 

# Steele's. 
^ See No. 49. by bishop Berkeley. 
VOL. I. U 
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upon natural and ^ntastical pleasure, because it falls 
in very much with my own way of thinkings As you 
receive real delight from what creates only imaginary 
satisfactions in others j so do I raise to myself all the 
conveniences of life by amusing the fancy of the 
world. I am, in a word, a member of that numerous 
tribe, who write for their daily bread. 1 flourish in 
a dearth of foreign news j and though I do not pre- 
tend to the spleen, I am never so well as in the time 
of a westerly wind. When it blows from that auspi- 
cious point, I raise to myself contributions from the 
British isle, by affrighting my superstitious country- 
men with printed relations of murders, spirits, pro- 
digies, or monsters. According as my necessities 
suggest to me, I hereby provide for my being. The 
last summer I paid a large debt for brandy and to- 
bacco by a wonderful description of a fiery dragon^ 
and lived for ten- days together upon a whale and a 
mermaid« . When winter draws near, I generally con- 
jure up. my spirits, and have my apparitions ready 
ggainst long dark evenings. From November last till 
January, I lived solely upon murders; and have, since 
that time, had a comfortable subsistence from a plague 
and a famine. I made the Pope pay for my beef and 
iputton last Lent, out of pure spite to the Romish re- 
ligion ;, and at present my good friend the king of 
Sweden finds me in clean linen, and the Mufti gets 
me credit at the tavern. ^ 

* The astonishing accounts that I record, I usually 
enliven with wooden cuts, and the like paltry embel- 
lishments. TKey administer to the curiosity of my 
fellow-subjects, and not only advance religion and 
virtue', but take restless spirits off from meddling with 
the pubKc affifcirsr. I therefore cannot think myself 
an useless burden upon earth; and that I may still 
do the more good in my generation, I shall give the 
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world, in a short time, an history of my liBt, studies, 
maxims and acbievdm^nts^ I^rOvided my bookseller 
advances a round siim for my copy. 

* I am, Sir, yours.* 

The second is from an old friend of mine in the 
country, who fancies that he is perpetually doing 
good, because he cannot live without drinking. 

*OLD IRON, 

* We take thy papers in at the Bowling- 
Green, where the country gentlemen meet ever^ 
Tuesday, and we look upon thee as a comical dog« 
Sir Harry ws^ hugely pleased at thy fancy of growing 
nctk at other folks' cost ; and for my own part I like 
my own way of life the better since I find I do my 
neighbours as much good aa myseUl I now smoke 
my pipe with the greater (Measure, because my wiffe 
says, she Ukes it well enough at secoiotd hand j uOMJl 
drink stale beer the more hardUy, bec^tuse indeas I 
will, nobody else does. I design to stand for our 
borough the next election, on purpose to make the 
Si^mFe on the other side, tap lustily for the good of 
our town ^ and have some thoughts of trying to get 
knighted, because our neighbours take a pride in say- 
ing, they have been with Sir sueh-a-one. 

* I have a paek of pure dow hounds against thou 
comest into the country, and Nanny my fat doe diaU 
bleed « when we have thee at Hawthorn-hall. Pr'ythee 
do not keep staring at gilt coaches, and stealing neck- 
laces and trmkets from people with thy looks. Take 
my w<Krd for it, a gaUon c^ my October tyiil do thee 
more good than aJl thou canst get by fine sig^ at 

t h seemi sboekin^ td kMte one to est a doe yfith a name: be^es it 
is May, and the visit to be sure would be in the sumn^er when does are 
never killed. A. 

u 2 
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London, iiphich I will engage thou may'st put in tlie 
shine ^ of thy eye. I am, Old Iron, 

< Thine to command, 

* Nic. Hawthorn/ 

The third is from a lady who is going to ruin her 
family by coaches and liveries, purely out of compas- 
sion to us poor people that cannot go to the price of 
them. 

*SIR, 

* I AM a lady of birth and fortune, but never 
knew, until last Thursday, that the splendour of my 
equipage was so beneficial to my country. I will not 
deny that I have drest for some years out of the 
pride of my heart ; but am very glad that you have 
80 far settled my conscience iu that particular, that 
I can now look upon my vanities as so many virtues. 
Since I am satisfied that my person and garb give 
pleasure to my fellow-creatures, 1 shall not think the 
three hours' business I usually attend at my toUette, 
below the dignity of a rational soul. I am content 
to suffer great torment from my stays, that my shape 
may appear graceful to the eyes of others ; and often 
mortify myself with fasting, rather than my fatness 
should give distaste to any man in England. 

* I am making up a rich brocade for the benefit of 
mankind, and design, in a little time, to treat the 
town with a thousand pounds worth of jewels. I 
have ordered my chariot to be new painted for your 
use, and the world's ; and have prevailed upon my 
hiisband to present you with a pair of fine Flanders 
mares, by driving them every evening round the ring. 
Gay pendants for my ears, a costly cross for my neck, 
9 diamond of the best water for my finger, shall be 

*» i. •. And never see the worse for it. A. 
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purchased at any rate to enrich you ; and I am re- 
solved to be a patriot in every limb. My bui^and 
will not scruple to oblige me in these trifleci^ since I 
have persuaded him from your schema, that pin mo- 
ney is only so much set apart for charitable uses. 
You see> Sir, how expensive you are to me, and I hope 
you will esteem me accordingly ; especially when I 
assure you that I am, as far as you can see me, 

* Entirely yours, 
^ Cleora*.' 

No. 59. TUESDAY, May 19, 1713,^ 

Sic honor et nomen dmnis vaUbu^atque 

Carminibiu venit, -~ Uor. Axt Poet. 400. 

So ancient is the pedigree of Terse, 

And so divine a poet's function. Roscokmo^. 



The tragedy of Cato hsf-s increased the niunber of 
my correspondents, but none of them can take it ill^ 
that I give the preference to the letters which come 
from a learned body, and which on this occasion inay 
not improperly be termed the Hausus Academiqi. 
The first is from my lady Lizard's youngest son, wbpjt 
as I mentioned in a former precaution, is felloe of 
All-souls, and applie^himself tothe study pf divinity, 

^sm, 

* I RETURN you thanks for your present of 
Cato : I have read it over several timers with the 
greatest attention and pleasure imaginable. You de- 
sire to know ray thoughts of it, and at the same time 
compliment me upon my knowledge of the ancient 
poets. Perhaps you may not allow me to be a good 
judge of them, when I tell you, that the tragedy of 
Cato exceeds, in my opinion, any of the dramatic 

• Steele's. 
i See Guard. Nos. 10. 15. and notes. 
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pieeea of the anoients. But tbese are books I have 
9ome time isinoe Ipid by ; being, as you know^ wi- 
gage4 i» the reading of divinity, and convi^rtmot 
jeWie^y in Jfce poetry of therlxuly insidred writers* I 
MWCC9 thought any modern tn^edy would have mixed 
suitably with such serious studies, and little imagined 
to have found such exquisite poetry, much less such 
exalted sentiments of virtue, in the dramatic perfor- 
formance of a cotemporary. 

* How elegant, just and virtuous is that reflection 
of Fortius ! 

< Tbe ways of heaven are dark and intricate. 
Puzzled in mazes, aod perplexed with errors ; 
Our understanding traces them in vain, 
Lost an4 bewilder'd in the fruitless search ; 

' Nor scies with how much art the windings run^ 
Nor where the regular confusion ends.' 

* Cato^s soliloquy at the beginning of the fifth act 
ii inimitable, as indeed is almost every thing in the 
Whole play ; but what I would observe, by particularly 
|iointing at these places, is, that such virtuous and 
moral sentiments were never before put into the 
mouth of a British actor ; and I congratulate my 
countrymen on the virtue they have shown in ^ving 
theni, as you tell me, such loud and repeated ap- 
plauses. They have now cleared themselves of the 
imputation which a late writer had thrown upon them 
in his ^O^d speculation \ Give me leave to tran^ 
scribe bis words. 

"In the first scene of Terence's play, the 3elf- 
Tonnentort when one of the old men accuses the 
other of impertinence for interposing in bis afiUrs^ 
he answers, ' I am a man, and cannot help feeling 
aqy sorrow that can arrive at man.' It is siad thia 

^ See Spect No. 502. By St£«ie» at least marked T. See also Spect. 
No. 324. note on sigwiliire T^^xdjiwm, 
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amteoee wm received wiith uaiver^ applfius^. Ti^ere 
camnot be a greater argumeat of the general gfiod 
mdergtanduig <»f a peofde, than a sudden consenit to 
giwe thdr approbation c^ a sentimeift M^hjeh has |k> 
emotion in it. 

" If it were spoken with never so great «kili in tbe 
actor, the manner of uttering that sentence could 
have nothing in it which could strike any but people 
of the greatest humanity, nay people elegant and 
skilful in observations upon it. It is possible he might 
have laid his hand on his breast, and with a winning 
insinuation in his countenance, expressed to his 
neighbour, that he was a man who made his case his 
own ; yet I will engage a player in Covent*gard6n 
niight hit such an attitude a thousand times before he 
would have been regarded.'* These observations in 
favour of the Roman people, may now be very justly 
applied to our own nation. 

* Here will I hold. If there's a power above us, 
Am) that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works, He must delight in virtue; 
And that which he delights in must be happy/ 

' Thiift will be alkrwed, I hcpe, to be as virtuous a 
Mtitimont as that which he quotes out of Terence. } 
Md the general applause with which, you say^ it fw 
rtoeivcd, must certainly make this writer^ n<>twi&bf 
ttandii^ his great assurance in pronouncing upoipi out 
ill taste, alter his opinion of his countrymen^ 

^Our poetry, I believe, and not our morak^ hi^ 
been gianerally worse than that of the Aotmns ; fair 
k IB plain, when we can equal tbe best dramatic per- 
formance of that polite age, a British audience may 
vie with the Roman theatre in the Virtue of thfeit ap- 
pkuaea. 

* Howevtr diflfef ent in other thkigs mar i^pimbiA 
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may be, all parties agree in doing honour to a man, 
who is an honour to our country. How are ow 
hearts warned by this excellent tragedy with the love 
of liberty, and our constitution ! How irresistible is 
virtue in the character of Cato ! Who would not say 
with the Numidian prince to Marcia, 

« ril gaze for ever on thy godlike father, 
• Transplanting one by one, into my life 
His bright perfections, till I shine like him,^ 

Rome herself received not so great advantages from 
her patriot, as Britain will from this admirable repre- 
sentation of him. Our British Cato improves our 
language, as well as our morals, nor will it be in the 
power of tyrants to yob us of him ; or to use the last 
line of an epigram to the author, 

* In vain your Cato stabs^ he cannot die/ 

* I am. Sir, 

* Your most obliged humble servant, 

* William Lizard '/ 

Oxon. All-0ouls Col. May 6, 
* MR. IRONSIDE, 

* You are, I perceive, a very wary old fellow, 
more cautious than a late brother-writer of yours, who 
at the rehearssd of a new play, would at the hazard of 
his judgment, endeavour to prepossess the town mits 
&vour i whereas you very prudently waited until the 
tragedy of Cato had gained an universal and irresisti- 
ble applause, and then with great boldness venture to 
pronounce your opinion of it to be the same with that 
of all mankind. I will leave you to consider whether 

1 John Lizard. See Guard. No. 15. See also Nos. 55. 72. 181. and 308. 
This letter was probably written by Dr. Edward Young, at this time fellow 
of All-fiouls College. < When Addison published Cato in 1715, Yonqg bad 
the honour of prefixing to it a recommendatory copy of verses.' H. Croft, 
in Dr. Johnson's < Lives of Engl. Poets,' vol. iv. 8vo. 1781. 
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such a conduct becomes a Guardian, who ought to 
point out to us proper entertainments, and instruct us 
when to bestow our applause. However, in so plain 
a case, we did not wait for your directions ; and I must 
tell you, that none here were earlier or louder in their 
praises of Cato, than we at Christ-church. This may, 
I hope, convince you, that we do not deserve the cha- 
racter, which envious dull fellows give us, of allowing 
nobody to have wit or parts but those of our own 
body, especially when 1 let you know that we are 
many of us, 

* Your affectionate humble servants.* 

Chcon. Christ-church, May 7. 

' TO NESTOR IR0l4SIDE, ESQ. 

* MR. IRONSIDE, 

* Were the seat of thte muses silent while 
London is so loud in their applause of Cato, the uni- 
versity's title to that name might very well be sus- 
pected }. — in justice therefore to your alma mater, let 
the world know our opinion of that tragedy here. 

* The author's other works had raised our expecta- 
tion of it to a very great height, yet it exceeds what- 
ever we (!ould promise ourselves from so great a genius. 

* Caesar will no longer be a hero in our declama 
tions. This tragedy has at once stripped him of all 
the flattery and false colours which historians and the 
classic authors had thrown upon him, and we shall for 
the future treat him as a murderer of the best patriot 
of his age, and a destroyer of the liberties of his coun- 
try. Cato, as represented in these scenes, will cast a 
blacker shade on the memory of that usurper, than 
the picture of him did upon his triumph. Had this 
finished dramatic piece appeared some hundred years 
ago, Caesar would have lost so many centuries of fame, 
and monarchs had disdained to let themselves be called 
by his name. However it will be an honour to the 
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times we live in, to have hadsudi a work prodacedin 
them, and a pretty speculation for posterity to ob- 
serve, that the tragedy of Cato was acted with gene- 
ral applause in I7IS* 
* I am. Sir, 

^ Your most humble servant, &c. 

* P,S. The French translation of Cato now in the 
press, will, I hope^ be in usum Delphim \ 

' Oxwi. Wad. Col. May T.' 

Adv. Just published, the fourth edition of Cato, a tragedy by Mr. Addi- 
son. Printed for J. Tonsoa, at Shakspeare's head, over against Catherine- 
street, in the Strand. N. B. There is sold a pirated edition of this play, 
wherein are numberless gross errors, and several scenes left out. The edi- 
tion published and corrected by the author, and printed for J. Tonson, has 
a head of Cato, taken from an old medal, printed in the title-page, to du- 
tinguish it from that which is spurious and imperfect. Guard, in folio. 
No. 59. adfinent. 



No. 60. WEDNESDAY, May 20, 1713- * 
NUnl iegebai guod non excerperet. Plzn. Epist. 

He pickVl aomething out oi every ^hbag he read. 



« TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
*SIR, 

* There is nothing in which men deceive 
themselves more ridiculously, than in the point of 
reading, and which, as it is commonly practised un- 
der the notion of improvement, has less advantage. 
The generality of readers who are pleased with wan- 
dering over a number of books, almost at the same 
instant, or if confined to one, who pursue the author 
with much hurry and impatience to his last page, 
must without doubt be allowed to be notable di- 
gesters. This unsettled way of reading naturally 

* firrssus'fl. 
» Perhaps by Aaron Baker, A.M. of Wad. CoL Oct. 23, 1704« 
" Guardian in folio. See Nos. 10. 15. 53. and notes.* 
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reduces us into as undetermined a manner of think- 
ing, which unprofitably fatigues the imagination, 
when a continued chain of thought would probably 
produce uiestimable conclusions. All authors are 
eligible, either for their matter, or style ; if for the 
first, the elucidation and disposition of it into proper 
lights ought to employ a judicious reader : if for the 
last, he ought to observe how some common words 
are started into a new signification, how such epithets 
are beautifully reconciled to things that seemed in- 
compatible, and must often remember the whole 
structure of a period, because by the least transposi* 
tion, that assemblage of words which is called a style, 
becomes utterly annihilated. The swift despatch of 
common readers not only eludes their memory, but 
betrays their apprehension, when the turn of thought 
and expression would insensibly grow natural to them, 
would they but give themselves time to receive the 
impr^sion. Suppose we fix one of these readers in 
his easy chair, and observe him passing through a 
book with a grave ruminating face, how ridiculously 
mu»t he look, if we desire him to give an account of 
an author he has just read over ! and how unheeded "" 
must the general character of it be, when given by 
one of these serene unobservers ! The common defence 
of these people is, that they have no design in reading 
but for pleasure, which I tiiink should rather arise from 
the reflection and remembrance of what one has read,, 
than from the transient satisfaction of what one does^ 
aad we should be pleased proportionably as we are 
profited. It is prodigious arrogance in any one to 
imagine, that by oi^ hasty course through a book he 
eao fiiUy enter into the soul and secrets of a writer^ 
whose Hfe perhaps has been busied in the birth of sucb 
producticntu Bodes that do not immediately ooncern 

Little worth notice. 
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some profession or science, are generally run over as 
mere empty entertainments, rather than as matter of 
improvement ; though, in my opinion, a refined spe- 
culation upon morality, or history, requires as much 
time and capacity to collect and digest, as the most 
abstruse treatise of any profession ; and I think, be- 
sides, there can be no book well written, but what 
must necessarily improve the understanding of the 
reader, even in the very profession to which he ap- 
plies himself. For to reason with strength, and ex- 
press himself with propriety, must equally concern 
the divine, the physician, and the lawyer. My own 
course of looking into books has occasioned these re- 
flections, and the following account may suggest more. 
* Having been bred up under a relation that had a 
pretty large study of books, it became my province 
once a week to dust them. In the performance of this 
duty, as I was obliged to take down every particular 
book, I thought there was no way to deceive the toil 
of my journey through the different abodes and habita- 
tions of these authors, but by reading something in 
every one of them ; and in this manner to make my 
passage easy from the comely folio in the upper shelf 
or region, even through the crowd of duodecimos in 
the lower. By frequent exercise I became so great a 
proficient in this transitory application to books, that 
I could hold open half a dozen small authors in my 
hand, grasping them with as secure a dexterity as a 
drawer does his glasses, and feasting my curious eye 
with all of them at the same instant. Through these 
methods the natural irresolution of my youth was 
much strengthened, and having no leisure, if I had 
had inclination, to make pertinent observa.tions in 
writing, I was thus confirmed a very early wanderer. 
When I was sent to Oxford, my chiefest expense run^ 
upon books, and my only consideration in such ex- 
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pense upon numbers, so that you may be sure I had 
what they call a choice collection, soi|ietunes buying 
by the poiinc}, sometimes by the dozen, at other times 
by the hundred. For the more pleasant use of a 
multitude of books, I had, by frequent conferences 
with an ingenious joiner, contrived a machine of an 
orbicular structure, that had its particular receptions 
for a dozen authors, and which^ with the least touch 
of the finger, would whirl round, and present the 
reader at once with a delicious view of its full furni- 
ture. Thrice a day did I change, not only the books, 
but the languages ; and had used my eye to such a 
quick succession of objects, that in the most precipi- 
tate twirl I could catch a sentence out of each author, 
as it passed fleeting by me. Thus my hours, days, and 
years, flew unprofitably away, but yet were agreeably 
lengthened by being distinguished with this endearing 
variety ; and I cannot but think myself very fortunate 
in my contrivance of this engine, with its several new 
editions and amendments, which have contributed so 
much to the delight of all studious vagabonds. When 
I had been resident the usual time at Oxford that 
gains one admission into the public library, I was the 
happiest creature on earth, promising to myself most 
delightful travels through this new world of literature. 
Sometimes you might see me mounted upon a ladder, 
in search of some Arabian manuscripts, which had 
slept in a certain comer undisturbed for many years. 
Once I had the misfortune to fall from this eminence, 
and catching at the chains of the books, was seen 
hanging in a very merry posture, with two or three 
large folios rattling about iny neck, till the humanity 
of Mr. Crab% the librarian, disentangled us. 

P Though Oxford is mentioned in the text, this seems to be an oblique 
stroke at Dr. Bentley ; and induces a suspicion that Addison was concerned 
in this paper; the date of which permits the preceding supposition. 
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* ' As 1 always held it necessary to read in puUic 
places^ by way of ostentation, but conld not possibly 
travel with a library in my pockets, I took the fol- 
lowing method to gratify this errantry of mine. I 
contrived a little pocket-book, each leaf of which 
was a di£krent author, so that my wandering was in- 
dulged and concealed within the same inclosure. 

« This extravagant humour, which should seem to 
pronounce me irrecoverable, had the contrary effect ; 
and my hand and eye being thus confined to a single 
book, in a little time reconciled me to the perusal c£b 
single author. However, I chose such a one as had 
as little connexion as possible, turning to the P^oveit)9 
of Solomon, where the best instructions are tiirown 
together in the most beautiful range imaginable, and 
where I found all that variety which I had befcn-e 
songfai in so many difierei^t authors, and which was 
so necessary to beguile my attelition. By thase pro- 
per degrees, I have made so glorious a reformation in 
my studies, that I can keep company with Tuliy in 
faik most extended periods, and work through the con- 
tinued narrations of the most prolix historian. I oow 
read nothing without making exact collections, and 
shaii shortly give the world an instance of this m the 
pubtication of the foUowing discourses. The first is a 
learned controversy aboiifc the existence of griffins, in 
which I hope to convince the world, that notwith- 
standing such a n»xed creature has been allowed by 
.£1bsd, Sohnus, Mela, and Herodotus, thaft they have 
been perfectly nnstaken in that matter, and shall 
support myself by the audaority of Albertus, Pliny, 
Aldro^andus, and Matthias Micfaovius, which two 
last have clearfy arguied thai animal out of due creation. 

* The second is a treatise of sternutation or sneez- 
ing, with the original custom of saluting or blessing 
upon that motion ; as sdso with a proi^lem from Aris- 
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totlei. shewing^ why sneezing from noan to night was 
innocent enough^ from night to noon extremely un- 
fortunate. 

^ The third and most curious is my discourse upon 
the nature of the lake Asphaltites, or the lake of 
Sodcmiy being a very careful enquiry, whether bricks 
bats and iron will swim in that l|ike, and feathers sink ; 
as PUiiy and Mandeville* have averred '» 

^ The discussing these difficulties without perplex^ 
ity or prejudice, the labour in collecting and collating 
matters of this nature, will, I hope, in a great mea« 
sure, atone for the idle hours I havetrUled away in 
matters of less importance. 

* I am. Sir, 

* Your humble servant.* 



No. 61. THURSDAY, May ^1, 17IS.* 

— Primaque e cadeferarum 
IncaMsse putem macidatum sanguine ferrum, 

Ovid. Met xt. 106. 

Th' essay of bloody feasts on brutes hegpiih 
And after for^d the sword to murder man. 

Dbyden. 



I CANNOT think it extravagant to imagine, that man- 
kind are no less in proportion accountable for the ill 
use of their dominion over creatures of the lower rank 
of beings, than for the exercise of t3rranny over their 
own species. The more entirely the inferior creation 
is submitted to our power, the more answerable we 
should seem for our mismanagement of it ; and the 
rather, as the very condition of nature renders these 
creatures incapable of receiving any recompence in 
another life for their ill treatment in this. 

* Pope's. 
• 4 See Tat. No. 254. Note, on sir J. Mandeville. 
» See Guard. Nos. 10. t$, and notes. 
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It is observable of those noxious animals, which 
have qualities most powerful to injure us, that they 
naturally avoid mankind, and never hurt us unless 
provoked or necessitated by hunger. Man, on the 
other hand, seeks out and pursues even the most in- 
offensive animals, on purpose to persecute and destroy 
them. jt 

Montaigne thinks it some reflection upon human 
nature itself, that few people take delight in seeing 
beasts caress or play together*, but almost every one is 
pleased to see them lacerate and worry one another. 
I am sorry this temper has become almost a distin- 
guishing character of our own nation, from the obser- 
vation which is made by foreigners of our beloved 
pastimes, bear-baiting, cock-fighting, and the like. 
We should find it hard to vindicate the destroying of 
any thing that has life, merely out of wantonness ; 
yet in this principle our children are bred up, and 
one of the first pleasures we allow them, is the licence 
of inflicting pain upon poor animals ; almost as soon 
as we are sensible what life is ourselves, we make it 
our sport to take it from other creatures. I cannot 
but believe a ^i^ry good use might be made of the 
fancy which children have for birds and insects. 
Mr. Locke takes notice of a mother who permitted 
them to her children, but rewarded or punished them 
as they treated them well, or ill. This was no other 
than entering them betimes into a daily exercise of 
humanity, and improving their very diversion to a 
virtue. 

I fancy, too, some advantage might be taken of the 
common notion, that it is ominous or unlucky to 
destroy some sorts of birds, as swallows and martins ; 
this opinion might possibly arise from the confidence 
these birds seem to put in us by building under our 
roofs, so that it is a kind of violation of the laws of 
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Jlospitality, to murder them. ' As for robin-red-breasts 
in particular, it is not improbable they owe their secu- 
rity to the old ballad of the Children in the Wood. 
JHowever it be, I do not j^now, I say, why this pre- 
judice, well improved and carried as far as it would 
go, might not be made to conduce to the preservation 
of many innocent creatures, which are now exposed 
to all the wantonness of an ignorant barbarity. 
^ There are other animals that have the misfortune, 
for no manner of reason, to be treated as common 
enemies wherever found. The conceit that a cat has 
nine lives, has cost at least nine lives in ten of the 
whole race of them. Scarce a boy in the streets but 
has in this point outdone Hercules himself, who was 
famous for killing a monster that had but three lives. 
Whether the unaccountable animosity against this 
laseful domestic may be any cause of the general per- 
^cution of owls, who are a sort of feathered cats, 
or whether it be only an unreasonable pique the mo-« 
derns have taken to a serious countenance, I shall 
not determine. Though I am inclined to believe the 
former ; since I observe the.sole reason alledged for 
the destruction of frogs, is because they are like 
toads. Yet amidst all the misfortunes of these un- 
iriended creatures, it is some happii^e^s that we have 
not yet taken a fancy to eat them : for should our 
pountrymen refine upon the French never so little, it is 
nptto be conceived to what unheard-of torments owls, 
cats, and frogs, may be yet reserved. 
, When we grow up to men, we have another suc- 
cession of sanguinary sports; in particular hunting. 
I dare not attack a diversion which has such authority 
and custom to support it ; but must have leave to be 
of opinion, that the agitation of that exercise, with the 
example and number of the chasers, not a little contri- 
bute to resist those checks, which compasitton would 

VOL. I. X 
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imturally suggest in behalf of the animal pursued«r 
Nor shall I say, with monsieur Fleury, that this sport 
is a remain of the Gothic barbarity. But I must 
animadvert upon a certain custom yet in use with us, 
said barbarous enough to be derived from the Goths, 
or even the Scythians ; I mean, that savage compli- 
ment our huntsmen pass upon ladies of g^uality, who 
are present at the death of a stag, when they put the 
knife in their hands to cut the throat of a helpless, 
trembhng, and weeping creature. 

— * Questtcque crtserUus^ 
Atque imploranti similisJ — Vine, ^n* vii. 50^. 

— * That lies beneath the knife, 

Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life/ 

But if our sports are destructive, our gluttony is 
more so, and in a more inhuman manner. Lobsters 
roasted alive, pigs whipped to death, fowls sewed up, 
are testunonies of our outrageous luxury. Those 
who, as Seneca expresses it^ divide their lives betwixt 
an anxious conscience and a nauseated stomach, have 
a just reward of their gluttony in the diseases it brings 
with it } for human savages, like other wild beasts> 
find snares and poison in the provisions of life, and 
are allured by their appetite to their destruction. I 
know nothing more shocking or horrid than the 
prospect of one of their kitchens covered with blood, 
^d filled with the cries of creatures expiring in tor-* 
tures. It gives one an image of a giant's den in a 
romance, bestrewed with the scattered heads and 
mangled limbs of those who were slain by his cruelty. 

The excellent Plutarch, who has more strokes of 
good-nature in his writings than I remember in any 
author, cites asajdngofCatoto this effect, " That it 
ia no esu^y task to preach to the belly, which hfis no 
§^rs.*' • Yet if,* says he, * we are ashamed to be so 
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out of fashion as not to oflfend, kt lus ai least offbnd 
^th some discretion and measure* If we kill an am^ 
inal for our provision, let u& do it H^h the meltmgd 
of compassion» and without tcmnenting it* Let us 
consider, that it is in its own nature cruelty to put a 
tiving creature to death $ we at least destrojr a Sdul 
that has sense and perception.'— *In the Kfe of Cato 
the Censor, hd takes occasion from the severe dispo-> 
sition of that man to discourse in this manner: * It 
ought to be esteemed a happiness to mankind, that 
our humanity has a wider sphere to exert itself in 
than bare ^ustiee^ It is no more than the obligation 
of our very birth to practise equity to our own kind j 
but humanity may be extended through the whole 
order of creatures, even to the meanest. Such actions 
of charity are the overflowings of a mild good-nature 
on all below us* It is certainly the part of a well* 
tiatured man to take care of his horses and dogs, not 
only in expectation of their labour While they are 
foals and whelps, but even when their old age has 
made them incapable of service/ 

History tells us of a wise and polite tiation that re-* 
jected a person of the first quality, who stood for a 
judiciary office, only because he had been observed 
in his youth to t^ke pleasure in tearing and murdering 
of birds* And of another that expelled a man out a£ 
the senate, for dashing a bird against the ground 
which had tal^eii shelter ia his bosom. Every one 
knows how remarkable the Turks are for their hu- 
manity in this kind. I remember an Arabian author % 
who has written a treatise to show how fer a man sup- 
posed to have subsisted in a desert island, without 
any instruction, or so much as the sight of any other 
man, may, by the pure light of nature, attain the 
knowledge of philosophy and virtue. One of the 

• Telliamedi 
X 2 
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jSrst things he makes him observe is, that universal 
benevolence of nature in the protection and preserva- 
tion of its creatures. In imitation of which the first 
act pf virtue he thinks his self-taught philosopher 
would of course fall into is, to relieve and assist all 
the animals about him in their wants and distresses. 

Ovid has some very tender and pathetic lines ap- 
plicable to this occasion : 

* duid meruistis^ oves^ placidum pecus, inque tegendos 
Natum komineSf pleno qtuefertis in ubere nectar ? 
MoUia qucs nobis vestras velamina lanas 
Pnebetis ; vit&que magis, qudm morte jvoatis. 
Quid meruere baoeSy animal sinejraude dolisque^ 
Innocrmmj simplex^ natum tolerare labores ? 
Immemor est demum, necfrugam munere dignus, 
Quipotuit curvi dempto modopondere aratri^ 
jRuricolam mactare suum — * Met. xv. 116. 

< Qudm male consuescity qudm se parat ille cruori 
Imjnus humanoy vituli qui guttura adtro 
Humpitf et immotas prabet mugitibus auresl 
Aut qui vagitus similes puerilibus hcedum 
Edentemjugidare potest P — lb. 463. 

< The Sheep was sacrific'd on no pretence. 
But meek and unresisting innocence. 

A patient, useful creature, born to bear 

The warm and woolly fleece, that cloth'd her murderer ; 

And daily to give down the milk she bred, 

A tribute for the grass, on which she fed, 

Living, both food and raiment she supplies. 

And is of least advantage when she dies. 

How did the toiling ox his death deserve ; 

A downright simple drudge, and born to serve ? 

O tyrant ! with what justice canst thou hope 

The promise of the year, a plenteous crop ; 

When thou destroy'st thy lab'ring steer, who tilPd, 

And ploughed with pains, thy else ungrateful field I 

From his yet reeking neck to draw the yoke, 

That neck, with which the surly clods he broke : 
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? And to the batchet yield thy husbandman, ? 

Who finished autumn, and the spring began ? 

* * ♦ * * * ' # 

What more advance can mortals make in sin 
So near perfection, who with blood begin ? 
Deaf to the calf that lies beneath the knife. 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life : 
Deaf to the harmless kid, that ere he dies. 
All methods to secure thy mercy tries. 
And imitates in vain the children's cries.* 

Drydev. 

Perhaps that voice or cry so nearly resembling the 
hunian, with which Providence has endued so many 
different animals, might purposely be given them to 
move our pity, and prevent those cruelties we are too 
apt to inflict on our fellow-creatures. 

There is a passage in the book of Jonah, when God 
declares his unwillingness to destroy Nineveh, where 
methinks that compassion of ttie Creator, which ' ex- 
tends to the meanest rank of his creatures, is expressed 
with wonderful tenderness; — r Should not I spare 
Nineveh, that great city, wherein are more than six 

score thousand persons and also much cattle ?* 

And we have in Deuteronomy a precept of great good- 
nature of this sort, with a blessing in form annexed 
to it, in those words ; * If thou shalt find a bird's nest 
in the way, thou shalt not take the dam with the 
young : But thou shalt in any wise let the dam go j 
that it may be well with thee, and that thou may'st 
prolong thy days/ 

To conclude, there is certainly a degree of gratitude 
owing to those animals that serve us. As for such 
as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to destroy 
them; and for those that are neither of advantage or 
prejudice to us, the common enjoyment of life is what 
I cannot think we ought to deprive them of. 
- This whole matter with regard to each of these- 
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considerations, is set in a very agreeable light i» one 
of the Persian fables of Pilpay, with which I shall encj 
this paper. 

A traveller passing thiough a thicket, and seeing 
a few sparks of a fjre, which some passengers had kin, 
died as they went that way before, ptia^e up to it, 
pn a sudden the sparks caught hol4 pf a busn in the 
|i|i(Jst of which lay an acjder, and set it in flames* 
The adder entreated the traveller's assistance, who 
tying a bag to the end of his staff reached it, and 
drew him out : he th^n bid him go were he pleased, 
but never more be hurtful to men, since he owed his 
life to a man's compassion. The adder, however, 
prepared to sting him, and when he expostulated how 
unjust it was to retaliate good with eyil, * I shall da 
fio more,' said the adder, * than what yqu n^en pracr 
tise pvery day, whose custom it is to requite b^iefiti^ 
with ingratitude. If you cannot deny thi^ truth, let 
us refer it to the first we nieett* Tlje marj ponsented^ 
and seeing a tree, put the questiqn to it, in what 
manner a good turn was to be recompensed ? *If yon 
ineaxi according to the usage of men,' replied the tree, 
^ by its contrary ; I have been standing here these 
hundred years to protect them from the scorching 
sun, and in requital they have cut down my branches^ 
smd are going to saw my body into planks.' Upon 
tliis, the ^dder insulting the man, he appealed to s^ 
2»econd evidence, which was granted, and immediately 
they met a cow. The same deipand wag made, aD4 
much the same answer given, that among m^ it w^s 
certainly so. * J know it/ said the cow, *by w<^u) 
experience ; for I have served p, man this long tim^ 
with milk, butter, and cheese, aqd brought him be- 
sides a calf every year; but now I am old, he turns 
me into this pasture with deeugn to sell me toa butcher^ 
who will shortly make an end of me/ The travtBer 
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jipon this stood confounded, but desired, of courtesy, 
one trial more, to be finallyjudgedby the next beast 
they should meet This happened to be a fox, i?(rho, 
upon hearing the story in all its circumstances, could 
not be persuaded it was possible for the adder to en- 
ter in so narrow a bag. The adder, to convince him^ 
went in again ; when the fox told the man he had 
now his enemy in his power, and with that he fast* 
t^ned the bag, and crushed him to pieces*. 



No. 6g. FRIDAY, May 2g, 1713, * 

^fortunatoi ninduniy sua si bona nbrint / Vibg. Georg. ii. Ten 458. 
Too happy, if they knew theu* happy «tate. 



IJpoN the late election of king's scholars, my curiosity 
drew me to Westminster-schod. The sight of a place 
where I had not been for many years, revived in my 
thoughts the tender images of my childhood, which 
by a great length of time had contracted a softness, 
that rendered them inexpressibly agreeable. As it ig 
usual with me to draw a secret unenvied pleasure 
from a thousand incidents overlooked by other men, 
I threw myself into a short transport, forgetting my 
age, and fancying myself a school-boy. 

This imagination was strongly favoured by the 
presence of so many young boys, in whose looks were 
legible the sprightly passions of that age, which raised 
in me a sort of sympathy. Warm blood thrilled 
through every vein ; the faded memory of those en- 
joyments that once gave me pleasure put on more 
lively colours, and a thousand gay amusements filled 
my mind. 

* G. Bebkeley's, D.D, 
* Hiis paper. No. 61. is ascribed to Pope on the authority of Steele him- 
self. See The Publisher to the Reader. 
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It was not'without regret, that I was forsaten by 
this waking dream. The cheapness of puerile dei- 
lights, the guiltless joy they leave upon the mind, the 
blooming hopes that lift up the soul in the ascent of 
life, the pleasure that attends the gradual opening of 
the imagination, and the dawn of reason, made me 
think most men found that stage the most agreeable 
part of their journey. 

When men come to riper years, the innocent di- 
versions which exalted the spirits, and produced 
health of body, indolence of mind, and refreshing 
slumbers, are too often exchanged for criminal de- 
lights, which fill the soul with anguish, and the body 
with disease. The grateful employment of admiring 
and raising themselves to an imitation of the polite 
style, beautiful images, and noble sentiments of an- 
cient authors ", is abandoned for law-latin, the lucu- 
brations of our paltry news-mongers, and that swarm 
of vile pamphlets, which corrupt our taste, and infest 
the public. The ideas of virtue which the characters 
of heroes had imprinted on their minds, insensibly 
wear out, and they come to be influenced by the 
nearer examples of a degenerate age. 
V In the morning of life, when the soul first makes 
her entrance into the world, all things look fresh and 
gay J their novelty surprises, and every little glitter 
or gaudy colour transports the stranger. But by de- 
grees the sense grows callous, and we lose that exqui- 
site relish of trifles by the time our minds should be 
supposed ripe for rational entertainments. I cannot 
ihake this reflection without being touched with a 
commiseration of that species called beaus, the hap- 
piness of those men necessarily terminating with their 
childhood ; who, from a want, of knowing other pur- 

M All the villany of the gods and herpes^ much ipsist^d pn of 'late> is here 
^tfuUysunk, A. . - 
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suits, continue a fondness for the delights of that age, 
after the relish of them is decayed* 
i Providence hath with a bountiful hand prepared 
variety of pleasures for the various stages of life. It 
behoves us •not to be wauting to ourselves, in for- 
warding the intention of nature, by the culture of 
our minds, and a due preparation of each, fitculty for 
the enjoyment of those objects it is capable of being 
affected with. 

' As our parts open and display by gentle degrees, 
we rise from the gratifications of sense, to relish those, 
of the mind. In the scale of pleasure, the lowest are 
sensual delights, which are succeeded by the more 
enlarged views and gay portraitures of a lively imagi- 
nation ; and these give way to the sublimer pleasures 
of reason, which discover the causes and designs, 
the frame, connexion, and symmetry of things, and 
fills the mind with the contemplation of intellectual 
beauty, order, and truth. 

. Hence I regard our. public schools and universities,, 
not only as nurseries of men for the service of. the 
church and state, but also as places designed to teach 
mankind the most refined luxury, to raise the mind, 
to its. due perfection, and give it a taste for those en- 
teitainments which afford the highest transport,^ 
without the grossness or remorse that attend vulgar, 
enjoyments. . . _ 

In those blessed retreats men enjoy the sweets of 
solitude, and yet converse with the greatest genii that 
have appeared in every age, wander through the de-^ 
lightful mazes of every art and science, and as they 
gradually enlarge their sphere of knowledge,, at .once 
rejoice in. their present possessions, and are animated, 
by the boundless prospect of future . discoveries. . 
There a generous emulation, a noble thirst of fame,. 
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A love of trulii and hcmourable regafds, reign in minds 
as yet untainted from the world. There, the stock 
<£ learning tranismitted down from the ancients, is 
preserved, and receives a daily increase ; and it is 
thence propagated by men, who, having finished their 
studies, go into the world, and spread that general 
knowledge and good taste throughout the land, which 
is so distant from tlie barbarism of its ancient inhabi- 
tants, or the fierce genius of its invaders. And as it 
is evident that our literature is owing to the schools 
aad universities, so it cannot be denied that these are 
owing to our rdigion« 

It was chiefly, if not altogether, upon religious con* 
fiiderations, that princes, as well as private persons, 
have erected colleges, and assigned liberal endow- 
ments to students and professors^ Upon the fiame 
account they meet with encouragement and protection 
firom all Christian «tates, as being esteemed a necessa*- 
ry means "" to have the sacred oracles and primitive 
traditions of Christianity preserved and understood. 
And it is well known that after a long night of igno*^ 
ranee and superstition, the reformation of the church 
and tiiat of learning began together, and made pro* 
portionable advances, the latter having been the efiect 
of the former, which of course engaged men in the 
fitudy of the learned languages, and of antiquity. 

Or, if a free-thinker is ignorant of these facts, he 
may be convinced from the manifest reason of the 
thing. Is it not plain that our skill in literature is 
owing to the knowledge of Greek and Latin, which 
that they are still preserved among us, can be ascribed 
only to a religious regard? What else should be the 
oause why the youth of Christendom, above the rest 
of mankind, are educated in the painful study of those 
dead languages; and that religious societies should 

▼ Mean; plural for the singular number. 
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{peculiarly be ensployed in aiequiring ^t sort of kii0tr«- 
ledgie, and teaching it to others ? 

And it is mot^ than probable^ that in case our 6ree« 
thinkers could once achieve their glorious design of 
sinking the credit of the Christian religion, and 
causing those revenues to be withdrawn which their 
wiser forefathers had s^pmnted to the support and 
encouragement of its teadiers, in a little time the 
3baster would be as iatelUgible as the Gre^k teista^ 
pient; and we, who wqnt that i^pirit and curiositjr 
which distinguished the tocient Grecians, would by 
degrees relapse into the same stiite of barbarism, which 
over-spread the northern nations^ before they were 
enlightened by Christianity. 

Some perhaps, from the ill tendency and vile taste 
which appear in their writings, may suspect that the 
free?thinkers are carrying on a inalicious design against 
the belles lettres ; for my part, I rather conceive them 
as unthiajdng wretches of short views and narrow ca^- 
pacities, who are not able to penetrate into the causes 
ipr consequences of things '^. 



No. 63. gATURDAY, May £3, 1713.* 

Zei/ vaTB^y aOO^ crv pua-»i bir rti^o^ way 'Ax^uy 

Hoina-ov ¥ gudfnv Hg S* o^aTsfJkomv lUa-Bar 

^Ev 3e ^ietxa) oXEcraov HoM. II. P. 643. 

Oh King ! oh Father! hear my humble prayer; 

Dispel this cloud, the light of heaven restore^ 

Give me to see, and Ajax asks no more \ 

If Greece must perish, we thy will obey, 

jBi)t let us perish in the face of day ! Pope, 



J K^ obliged, for many reasons, to insert this first let- 

* By Steele, mixd Richard Lucas, O.D., 
w This paper, No. 6S, is ascribed to bishop Beri^eley, on the srithority of 
jjis son, the rev. George Berkeley, fomerly student of ChiB(t<hurch, and 
vicar of Bray, in Berk&hir^. 
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ier, though it tsdces me out of my way, esipecially on 
a Saturday ; but the ribaldry of some part of that will 
be abundantly inade up by the quotation in the second. 

' TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
*SIR, 

* The Examiner of this day consists of re* 
flections upon the letter I writ to you, published in 
yours of the twelfth instant ""• The sentence upon 
which he spends most of his invectives, is this, " I 
will give myself no manner of liberty to make guesses 
at him, if I may say * him j* for though sometimes I 
have been told by familiar friends, that they saw me 
such a time talking to the Examiner : others who 
have rallied me upon the sins of my youth, tell me it 
is credibly reported that I have formerly lain with 
the Examiner.'* 

. * Now, Mr, Ironside, what was there in all thia but 
saying,. *< I cannot tell what to do in this case. There 
has been named for this paper one, for whim I have 
a value ^ and another whom I cannot but n^kct ?" 
I have named no man, but if there be any gentleman, 
who wrongfully lies under the imputation of being, or 
assisting the Examiner, he would do well to do him- 
self justice, under his own hand, in the eye of the 
world. As to the exasperated mistress % the Exami- 
ner demands in her behalf, a " reparation for offended 

X No. 55, 

y Dr.Swift. SeeSwift's'Works/ voLxvii. p. 100,&c. cr.Svo, 
^ Mrs. D. Manley. Steele makes the following apology for this allusion, 
* He who will take upon him to advise or reprove, must look to it that he 
himself be unblameable; there is an unanswerable objection against my 
being a man of gallantry, which is the case of Mrs. Manley. I had the 
impatience to write something-like satire, in return to the liberties that in- 
genious lady took with me in certain of her writings. The aiiger of a wo- 
man, according to all rules of chivalry, is never to be returned, but abated 
by persuasion and submission. I look upon the secret effeminate malice, 
that men without names now practise against me, as a just judgment on my 
unm^ly conduct in. contending with a woman,' &c. See Theatre, No. 26, 
Tat. Nos. 210. 229. and the paper to which thi» refers, No. 53, 
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innocence." This is pleasant language, when spoken 
of this person ; he wants to have me unsay what he 
makes me to have said before. I declare then it was 
a false report, which was spread concerning me and 
a lady, sometimes reputed the author of the Exami- 
ner ; and I can now make her no reparation, but in 
begging her pardon, that I never lay with her. 

* I speak all this only in regard to the Examiner's 
offended innocence, and will make no reply as to 
what relates merely to myselfl " I have said before 
he is welcome froni henceforward, to treat me as he 
pleases." But the bit of Greek, which I entreat you 
to put at the front of to-morrow's paper, speaks all my 
sense on this occasion. It is a speech ptit in the 
mouth of Ajax, who is engaged in the dark : He cries 
out to Jupiter, " Give me but day-light, let me but 
see my foe, and let him destroy me if he can." 

* But when he repeats his story of the ** general for 
life," I cannot hear him with so much patience. He 
may insinuate what he pleases to the ministry of me ; 
but I am sure I could not, if I would, by detraction^ 
do them more injury, than he does by his ill-placed; 
ignorant, nauseous flattery. One of them, whose talent 
is address, and skill in the world, he calls Cato ; 
another, whose praise is conversation-wit and a taste 
of plieasures, is also Cato *. Can any thing in nature 
be more out of character, or more expose those whom 
he WQuld commend to the raillery of his adversa- 
ries, than comparing these to Cato ? But gentlemen 
of their eminence are to be treated with respect, and 
not to suffer because a sycophant has applauded them 
in the wrong place. 

* As much as he says I am in defiance with those 
in present power, I will lay before them one point 
that would do them more honour than any one cir- 

* See Examiner, vol. iii. No. 47. in folio, Harley, and Bolingbroke. . 
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eutdsftaiice m thesiif whole administration ^ 1?hich is 
to shew their resentment of the Examiner's nauseons 
applause of themselves, and licentious caltfmny of their 
predecessors^ Till they do themselves that justice, 
Qiea of fitense will believe they are pleased with the 
adulation of a prdstitute, Who hea|>s upon them ii^u- 
dicious applauses, for which he make^ way, by random 
abuse upon those wha are in present possession of aH 
that is( laudable* * I am, Sir, 

* Your most humble servant, 

Friday, May 2S. niS, « RjCHARD &TEEi.E/ 

* TO MR. IRONSlfiE. 

• A MiNjD SO well qualified as ydurafj must 
receive every day large improvements, when exer- 
cised upcm such truths which are the glory of our na- 
tures; such are these which lead us to an endless hap- 
piness in our life succeeding this. I herewith send 
you Dr. Lucas's Practical Christianity ^ for your se- 
rious perusaL If you have already read it, I desire 
you would give it to one of your friends who has not* 
I think you cannot recommend it better than in in-< 
sertii^, by way of specimen^ these passages which % 
point to you, as follows* 

< That I have, iq this state I am now in, a soul, as 
well as a body, whose interest concerns me» is a truth 
ipy sense sufSciently discovers: For I feel JQys an4 
sorrows, which do not make their abo4e in the organic 
of the body, but in the inmos^t recesses of the mind i 

^ Richard Lucas, D. D. vicar of Sl Stephen^ Coleman-etreet, lecturer 
of St. 01ave*8, Soutbwark, and prebcBdary of Westminster, at tfte date of 
tbis paper was totally blind. He was bom in Radnorshire abent l^4Bf 
and died in 1715. llie book here recommended was not then a new one :? 
for it was first published in 1678, and a second edition of it appeared int 
1 68 1 • Dr. Lucas was the author of many exoellent writings, some of which 
were after his death published by his son, who was of the same name, bred 
at Sidney-college Cambridge, A. M. and probably the communicator of 
this papt r. No. « J. 
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pains and pleasures which sense is toa gross and heavy 
to partake o^ as the peace or trouble of conscience 
in the reflection upon good or evil actions, the delight 
or vexation of the mind, in the contemplation of, or 
a fruitless inquiry after, excellent and important 
truths. 

* And since I have such a soul capable of happiness 
or misery, it naturally follows, that it were sottish and 
imreasonable to lose this soul for the gain of the whole 
world. For my soul is I myself, and if that be miser- 
able, I must needs be so. Outward circumstances of 
fortune may give the world occasion to think me hap. 
py, but they can never make me so. Shall I call my- 
self happy, if discontent and sorrow eat out the life 
and spirit of my soul? if lusts and passions riot and 
mutiny in my bosom? if my sins scatter an uneasy 
shame all over me, and my guilt appals and frights 
me ? What avails it me, that my rooms are stately, 
my tables full, my attendants numerous, and my attire 
gaudy, if all Uiis while my very being pines and lan- 
guishes away ? These indeed are rich and pleasant 
tilings, but I nevertheless am a poor and miserable 
man. Therefore I conclude, that whatever this thing 
be I call a soul, though it were a perishing, dying 
thing, and would not outlive the body, yet it were 
my wisdom and interest to prefer its content and sa- 
tisfaction before all the world, unless I could chuse to 
be miserable, and delight to be unhappy. 

« This very consideration, supposing the uncertainty 
of another world, would yet strongly engage me to 
the service of religion ; for all it aims at, is to banish 
sin out of the world, which is the source and original 
of all the troubles that disquiet the mind ; 1. Sin, in 
its very essence, is nothing else but disordered, dis- 
tempered passions, affections foolish and preposterous 
in their choice, or wild and extravagant in their pro- 
portion, which our own experience suflSciently con- 
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vinces us to be painful and uneasy. 2. It engages 
us in desperate hazards, wearies us with daily toib, 
and often buries us in the ruins we bring upon our- 
selves : aiid lastly, it fills bur hearts with distrust, and 
fear, and shame ; for we shall never be able to per- 
suade ourselves fully, that there is no difference be^. 
tween good and evil ; that there is no God, or none 
that concerns himself at the actions of this life : and 
if we cannot, we can never rid ourselves of the pangs 
and stings of a troubled conscience ; we shall never 
be able to establish a peace and calm in our bosoms ; 
and so enjoy our pleasure with a clear and uninter- 
rupted freedom. But if we could persuade ourselves 
into the utmost height of atheism, yet still we shall be 
under these two strange inconveniences : 1. That a 
life of sin will be still irregular and disorderly, and 
therefore troublesome : 2. That we chall have dis- 
mantled our souls of their greatest strengths, dis- 
armed them of that faith which only can support 
them under the afflictions of this present life.' 

*^* This is to acquaint the curious, that Claudius Dupuys exhibits his 
cabinet of rarities at the Queen's-arms, Green-posts, and Flower-pots^ 
ftgainst'the Queen's Bagnio, Long-acre. Price U, a-piece. C. Dupuys has 
for many years applied himself to collect, with great care and charge^ natu- 
ral and artificial rarities, antique and modem; intending only to please 
himself, and oblige his friends, and travellers; but non^y the persuasion 
of some of the virtuosos, he has been prevailed on to make it public, that 
they may see the wonderful works of God in many things taken from sea 
and land, and the excellent worics of man in many admirable pieces of art. 
.Guardian infolio. No. 62. N. B. He keeps his printing trade still as before 
and makes no other outside show but for the same. See Tatler, Nos. 216. 
221. and notes. 



No. 64. MONDAY, May g5, 3 7 13. 

^^Levium spectacida rerum, Virg. Georg. iv. 5. 

Trifles set out to shew. 



1 AM told by several persons whom I have taken into 
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my ward % that it is to their great damj^e I have 
digressed so much of late from the natural course of 
my precautions. They have addressed and petitioned 
me with appellations and titles, which admonish me 
to be that sort of patron which they want me to be, 
as follows. 

^ TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
' Patron of the industrious. 

* The humble petition of John Longbottom, Charles 

Lilly, Bat Pidgeon, and J. Norwood, capital arti- 
ficers, most humbly sheweth, 

* That your petitioners behold with great sorrow your 
honour employing your important moments in reme- 
dying matters which nothing but time can cure, and 
which do not so immediately, or at least so professed- 
ly, appertain to your office, as do the concerns of us 
your petitioners, and other handicraft persons, who 
excel in their different and respective dexterities. 

* That as all mechanics are employed in accommo- 
dating the dwellings, clothing the persons, or prepa- 
ring the diet of mankind, your petitioners ought to 
be placed first in your guardianship, as being useful 
in a degree superior to all other workmen, and as be- 
ing wholly conversant in clearing and adorning the 
head of man. 

* That the said Longbottom, above all the rest of 
mankind, is skilful in taking off that horrid excres- 
cence on the chins of all males, and casting, by the 
touch of his hand, a cheerfulness where that excres- 
cence grew; an art known only to this your artificer. 

* That Charles Lilly prepares snuff, and perfumes, 
which refresh the brain in those that have too much 
for their quiet, and gladdens it in those who have too 
little to know their want of it. 

c Wardship. 

VOL. I. y 
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* That Bat Pidgeon cuts the luxuriant locks grow- 
ing from the upper part of the head, in so artful a 
manner with regard to the visage, that he makes the 
ringlets, falling by the temples, conspire with the 
brows and lashes of the eye, to heighten the expres- 
sions of modesty and intimations of good- will, which 
are most infallibly communicated by ocular glances. 

* That J. Norwood forms periwigs with respect to 
particular persons and visages, on the same plan that 
Bat Pidgeon corrects natural hair; that he has a strict 
regard to the climate under which his customer was 
bom, before he pretends to cover his head ; that no 
part of his wig is composed of hair which grew above 
twenty miles from the buyer's place of nativity; that 
the very neck-cloth grew in the same country, and 
all the hair to the face in the very parish where he 
was born. 

* That these your cephalic operators humbly intreat 
yout more frequent attention to the mechanic arts, 
and that you would plac^ your petitioners at the head 
of the family of the cosmetics, and your petitioners 
shall ever pray, &c.' 

*T0 NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
* Guardian of good fame. 

* The memorial of Esau Ringwood, sheweth, 

* That though nymphs and shepherds, sonnets and 
complaints, are no more to be seen or heard in the 
forests and chases of Great Britain, yet are not the 
huntsmen who now frequent the woods so barbarous 
as represented in the Guardian of the twenty-first 
instant ; that the knife is not presented to the lady of 
quality by the huntsman to cut the throat of the deer; 
but after he is killed, that instrument is given her, as 
the animal is now become food, in token that all our 
labour, joy, and exultation in the pursuit, were excited 
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from tlie sole hope of making the stag an offering to 
her table ; that your honour has detracted from the 
humanity of sportsmen in this representation ; that 
they demand you would retract your error, and dis- 
tinguish Britons from Scythians. 

* P. S. Repent and eat venison.* 

'TO NESTOR IRONSIDE. 
' Avenger of detraction. 

• The humble petition of Susan How-d'ye-call, 
most humbly sheweth, 

* That your petitioner is mentioned at all visits, 
^itii an account of facts done by her, of Bpeedies she 
has made, and of journeys she has taken, to all whidh 
circumstances your petitioner is wholly a stranger $ 
that in every family in Great Britain, glasses and cups 
are broken, and utensils displaced, and ail these faults 
laid upon Mrs, How-d'ye-call ; that your petitioner 
has applied to counsel, upon these grievances ; that 
your petitioner is advised, that her case is the same 
with that of John-a-Styles, and that she is abused 
only by way of form ; your petitioner therefore most 
humbly prays, that in behalf of herself, and all others 
defamed under the term of Mr. or Mrs. How-d'ye- 
caH, you will grant her and them the following con- 
cessions ; that no reproach shall take place where the 
person has not an opportunity of defending himself; 
that the phrase of a * certain person* means * no cer- 
tain person:' that the *How-d'ye-.calls,* *some people,* 
* a certain set of men,' * there are folks now-a-days,* 
and * things are come to that pass,' are words that 
shall concerjn * nobody' after the present Monday in 
Whitsun^week, 1713. 

*That it is baseness to offend any person, except 
the offender exposes himself to that person^s exami- 
nation ; that no woman is defamed by any man, 

y 2 
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without he names her name ^ ; that * exasperated 
mistress/ * false fair,* and the like, shall from the 
said Whitsun-Monday, signify no more than Cloe, 
Corinna, or Mrs, How-d'ye-call : that your petitioner, 
being an old maid, may be joined in marriage to John- 
a-Nokes, or, in case of his being resolved upon celi- 
bacy, to Tom Long the carrier, and your petitioner 
shall ever pray, &c.' 

• TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

•The humble petition of Hugh Pounce, of Grub-street, 

sheweth, 

* That in your first paper you have touched upon 
the affinity between all arts which concern the good 
of society, and professed that you should promote a 
good understanding between them. 

* That your petitioner is skilful in the art and 
mystery of writing verses or distichs. 

* That your petitioner does not write for vain-glory, 
but for the use of society. 

* That, like the art of painting upon glass % the 
more durable work of writing upon iron is almost lost* 

•That your petitioner is retained as poet to the 
Ironmongers' company. 

* Your petitioner therefore humble desires you 
would protect him in the sole making of posies for 
knives, and all manner of learning to be wrought on 
iron, and your petitioner shall ever pray.' 

*T0 THE GUARDIAN. 

•sir, 

♦Though every body has been talking or 

^ See No. 63. the sarcastic allusion to Mrs. D. Maliley ; and note upon 
it. 

* The art of painting on glass was never lost. See Walpole's ^Anecdotes 
of Painting,' &c. vol. it p. 26. et seq. In aid of what is said by Mr. Walpole, 
■in support of this argument, it appears that painting of glass was well per- 
formed in 170af, by a Mr. Winches, in Bread-street, London. See* Arts Im- 
provement' By T. S. 8vo. 1705. Prolegom. 
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writing on the subject of Cato, ever since the world 
was obliged with that tragedy, there has not, methinks, 
been an examination of it, which sufficiently shows the 
skill of the author merely as a poet. There are pe- 
culiar graces which ordinary readers ought to be in* 
structed how to admire; among others I am charmed 
with his artificial expressions in well adapted similies: 
there is no part of writing in which it is more difficult 
to succeed, for on sublime occasions it requires at 
once the utmost strength of the imagination, and the 
severest correction of the judgment. Thus Syphax, 
when he is forming to himself the sudden and unex- 
pected destruction which is to befall the man he hates, 
expresses himself in an image which none but a Nu- 
midian could have a lively sense of; but yet, if the 
author had ranged over all the objects upon the face 
of the earth, he could not have found a representation 
of a disaster so great, so sudden and so dreadful as 
this? 

• So where our wide Numidian wastes extend. 
Sudden tV impetuous hurricanes descend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play. 
Tear up the sands, and 8weq> whole plains away. 
The helpless traveller, with wild surprise. 
Sees the dry desert all around him rise. 
And smother'd in the dusty whirlwind dies.' 

When Serapronius promises himself the possession of 
Martia by a rape, he triumphs in the prospect, and 
exults in his villainy, by representing it to himself in 
a manner wonderfully suited to the vanity and impiety 
of his character. 

* So Pluto, seiz'd of Proserpine, conveyed 
To hell's tremendous gloom th' affrighted maid ; 
There grimly smil'd, pleased with the beauteous prize. 
Nor envy'd Jove his sunshine and his skies/ 
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Pray, old Nestor, trouble thyself no more with the 
squabbles of dd lovers j tell them from me, now they 
are past the sins of the flesh \ they are got into those 
of the spirit ; Desire hurts the soul less than Malice ; 
it is not now, as when they were Sappho and Phaon. 
*I am, Sir, 

* Your affectionate humble servant, 

A. B.** 



No. 65. TUESDAY, May 26, illS.^ 

'^Inter tcabiem tantam et cantagia,'^ Horn. I Ep. xil 14. 
Amidst ike poison of inch iufectioiiB times. 



There is not any where, I believe, so much talk about 
religion, as among us in England ; nor do I think it 
possible for the wit of man to devise forms to address 
to the Almighty, in more ardent and forcible terms 
than are every where to be found in our book of com- 
mon prayer J and yet I have heard it read with such a 
negligence, affectation, and impatience, that the effi- 
cacy of it has been apparently lost to all the congrega- 
tion. For my part, I make no scruple to own it, that 
I go sometimes to a particular place in the city, far 
distant from my own home, to hear a gentleman, 
whose manner I admire, read the liturgy. I am per- 
suaded devotion is the greatest pleasure of his soul, 
and there is none hears him read without the utmost 
reverence- I have seen the young people, who have 
been interchanging glances of passion to each other's 
persons, checked into an attention to the service at 

* Steele's. 
' A reference to what Steele says of Mrs. D. Manley, in Nos, 53. and 
S3, See Notes, ibid. 

. s Perhaps Alexander fiayne. See * Hughes's Correspondence,' fMUsim, 
Ruffhead's* Life of Pope,' 8vo. 1769, p. 140, &c;andDn Johnson'^ ' Lives 
pf English Poets,' vol. ii. p. 369, etseq. edit, 8vo. J 781, 
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the interruption which the authority of his voice has 
given them. But the other morning I happened to 
rise earlier than ordinary, and thought I could not 
pass my time better, than to go upon the admonition 
of the morning bell, to the church prayers at six of 
the clock. I was there the first of any in the con- 
gregation, and had the opportunity, however I made 
use of it, to look back on all my life, and contemplate 
the blessing and advantage of such stated early hours 
for offering ourselves to our Creator,- and prepossess- 
ing ourselves with the love of Him, and the hopes we 
have from Him, against the snares of business and 
pleasure in the ensuing day. But whether it be that 
people think fit to indulge their own ease in some 
secret, pleasing fault, or whatever it was, there was 
none ^ at the confession but a set of poor scrubs of us, 
who could sin only in our wills, whose persons could 
be no temptation to one another, and might have, 
without interruption from any body else, humble, 
lowly hearts, in frightful looks and dirty dresses, at 
our leisure. When we poor souls had presented our- 
selves with a contrition suitable to our worthlessness, 
some pretty young ladies in mobs, popped in here and 
there about the church, clattering the pew-door afler 
them, and squatting into a whisper behind their fans. 
Among others, one of lady Lizard's, daughters, and 
her hopeful maid, made their entrance : the young 
lady did not omit the ardent form behind the fan, 
while the maid immediately gaped round her to look 
for some other devout person, whom I saw at a dis- 
tance very well dressed ; his air and habit a little 
military, but in the pertness, not the true possession, 
of the martial character. This jackanapes was fixed 
at the end of a pew, with the utmost impudence, de- 
claring, by a fixed eye on that seat, where our beauty 

h Contr. for no one. 
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was placed, the object of his devotion. This obscene' 
sight gave me all the indignation imaginable, and I 
could attend to nothing but the reflection that the 
greatest affronts imaginable are such as no one can 
take notice of. Before I was out of such vexatious 
inadvertencies to the business of the place, there was 
a great deal of good company now come in. There 
was a good number of very janty slatterns, who gave 
us to understand, that it is neither dress nor art ^ to 
which they were beholden for the town's admiration. 
Besides these, there were also by this time arrived 
two or three sets of whisperers, who carry on most of 
their calumnies by what they entertain one another 
with in that place, and we were now altogether very 
good company. There were indeed a few, in whose 
looks there appeared a heavenly joy and gladness 
upon the entrance of a new day, as if they had gone 
to sleep with expectation of it. For the sake of these 
it is worth while that the church keeps up such early 
mattins throughout the cities of London and West- 
minster ; but the generality of those who observe that 
hour, perform it with so tasteless a behaviour, that it 
appears a task rather than a voluntary act. But of 
all the world, those familiar ducks who are, as it were, 
at home at the church, and by frequently meeting 
there throw the time of prayer very negligently into 
their common life, and make their coming together 
in that place as ordinary as any other action, and do 
not turn their conversation upon any improvements 
suitable to the true design of that house, but on trifles 
below even their worldly concerns and characters K 
These are little groups of acquaintance dispei-sed in 
all parts of the town, who are, forsooth, the only peo- 

* Indecent. ^ Yet janty. A. 

' A verb seems wanting here, to explain the censure implied in this sen> 
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pie of unspotted characters, and throw all the spots 
that stick on those of other people. Malice is the 
ordinary vice of those who live in the mode of religion, 
without the spirit of it. The pleasurable world are 
hurried by their passions above the consideration of 
what others think of them, into a pursuit of irregular 
enjoyments; while these, who forbear the gratifica- 
tions of flesh and blood, without having won over the 
spirit to the interests of virtue, are implacable in de- 
famations on the errors of such who offend without 
respect to fame. But the consideration of persons 
whom one cannot but take notice of, . when one sees 
them in that place, has drawn me out of my intended 
talk, which was to bewail that people do not know 
the pleasure of early hours, and of dedicating their 
first moments of the day, with joy and singleness of 
heart, to their Creator. Experience would convince 
us, that the earlier we left our beds, tlie seldomer 
should we be confined to them. 

One great good which would also accrue from this, 
were it become a fashion, would be, that it is possible 
our chief divines would condescend to pray them- 
selves, or at least those whom they substitute would 
be better supplied, than to be forced to appear at 
those oraisons in a garb and attire which makes them 
appear mortified with worldly want, and not abstract- 
ed from the world by the contempt of it. How is it 
possible for a gentleman, under the income of fifty 
pounds a year, to be attentive to sublime things ? He 
must rise and dress like a labourer for sordid hire, 
instead of approaching his place of service with the 
oitmost pleasure and satisfaction, that now he is going 
to be mouth of a crowd of people who have laid aside 
all the distinctions of this contemptible being, to be- 
seech a protection under its manifold pains and dis- 
advantages, or a release from it, by His favour who 
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sent them into it. He would, with decent superiority, 
look upon himself as orator before the throne of grace, 
for a crowd, who hang upon his words, while he asks 
for them all that is necessary in a transitory life ; from 
the assurance that a good behaviour, for a few mo- 
ments in it, will purchase endless joy and happy im- 
mortality. 

But who can place himself in this view, who, though 
not pinched with want, is distracted with care from 
the fear of it? No ; a man, in the least degree below 
the spirit of a saint or a martyr, will loll, huddle over 
his duty, look confused^ or assume a resolution in his 
behaviour which will be quite as ungraceful, except 
he is supported above the necessities of life. 

* Power and commandment to his minister to declare 
and pronounce to his people,' is mentioned with a 
very unregarded air, when the speaker is known in 
his own private condition to be almost an object of 
their pity and charity. This last circumstance, with 
many others here loosely suggested, are the occasion 
that one knows not how to recommend, to such as 
have not already a fixed sense of devotion, the plea- 
sure of passing the earliest hours of the day in a pub- 
lic congregation. But were this morning solemnity 
as much jn vogue, even as it is now at more advanced 
hours of the day, it would necessarily have so good 
an effect upon us, as to make us more disengaged and 
cheerful in conversation, and less artful and insincere 
in business. The world would be quite another place 
than it is now, the rest of the day ; and every face 
would have an alacrity in it, which can be borrowed 
from no other reflections, but those which give us the 
assured protection of Omnipotence. 
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No. 66. WEDNESDAY, May £7, 1718* 

Sape tribus lectis videos ccenare quaternos : 
E qmbus unus avet qtuivu aspergere cundos. 
Prater eum, quiprcebet aquam: pott, kunc quoque.'^ 

Hob, 1 Sat. iv. 87. 
Set twelve at supper; one above the rest 
Takes all the talk, and breaks a scurvy jest 
On all^ except the master of the feast : 
At last on him — 



The following letter is full of imagination, and in a 
fabulous manner sets forth a connection between 
things, and an alliance between persons, that are very- 
distant and remote to common eyes. I think I know 
the hand to be that of a very ingenious man ", and 
shall therefore give it the reader without further pre- 
face. 

'TO THE GUARDIAN.- 

^ Th£B£ is a set of mankind who are wholly 
employed in the ill-natured ofHce of gathering up a 
collection of stories that lessen the reputation of others 
and spreading them abroad with a certain air of sa- 
tisfaction. Perhaps, indeed, an innocent unmeaning 
curiosity, a desire of being informed concerning those 
we live with, or a willingness to profit by reflection 
upon the actions of others, may sometimes afford an 
excuse, or sometimes a defence for inquisitiveness ; 
but certainly it is beyond all excuse a transgression 
against humanity, to carry the matter further, to tear 
off the dressings as I may say, from the wounds of a 
friend, and expose them to the air in cruel fits of di- 

* Thomas Parnell's, D.D. 
» This is the fourth vision of Dr. P.'s composition published in the Spec- 
tator and Guardian. See Spect. Nos. 460. 501. and Guard. No. 56. See 
also another vision by Dr. Parnell, in a small volume of his poems ; a post- 
humous publication by Pope, adfinem. 
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version ; and yet we have something more to bemoan, 
an outrage of a higher nature, which mankind is 
guilty of when they are not content to spread the sto- 
ries of folly, frailty, and vice, but even enlarge them, 
or invent new ones, and blacken characters, that we 
may appear ridiculous or hatefiil to one another. From 
such practices as these it happens, that some feel a 
sorrow, and others are agitated with a spirit of re- 
venge ; that scandals or lies are told, because another 
has told such before ; that resentments and quarrels 
arise, and affronts and injuries are given, received and 
multiplied, in a scene of vengeance. . 

* All this I have often observed with abundance of 
concern, and having a perfect desire to fiirther the 
happiness of mankind, I lately set myself to consider 
the causes from whence such evils arise, and the reme- 
dies which may be applied. Whereupon I shut my 
eyes to prevent a distraction from outward objects, 
and a while after shot away, upon an impulse of 
thought, into the world of ideas, where abstracted 
qualities became visible in such appearances as were 
agreeable to each of their natures. 

* That part of the country where I happened to light, 
was the most noisy that I had ever known. The 
winds whistled, the leaves rustled, the brooks rum- 
bled, the birds chattered, the tongues of men were 
heard, and the echo mingled something of every sound 
in its repetition, so that there was a strange confusion 
and uproar of sounds about me. At length, as the 
noise still increased, I could discern a man habited 
like a herald, and, as I afterwards understood, called 
Novelty, that came forward proclaiming a solemn day 
to be kept at the house of Common Fame. Imme- 
diately behind him advanced three nymphs, who had 
monstrous appearances. The first of these was Cu- 
riosity, habited like a virgin, and having an hundred 
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ears about her head to serve in her inquiries. The 
second of these was Talkativeness, a little better 
grown ; she seemed to be like a young wife, and had 
an hundred tongues tospreadher stories. Thethirdwas 
Censoriousness, habited like a widow, and surround- 
ed with an hundred squinting eyes of a malignant in- 
fluence, which so obliquely darted on all around, that 
it was impossible to say which of them had brought 
in the information she boasted of. These, as I was 
informed, had been very instrumental in preserving 
and rearing Common Fame, when upon her birth- 
day she was shuffled into a crowd, to escape the search 
which Truth might have made after her, and her pa- 
rents. Curiosity found her there. Talkativeness con- 
veyed her away, and Censoriousness so nursed her up, 
that in a short time she grew to a prodigious size, 
and obtained an empire over the universe ; wherefore 
the Power, in gratitude for these services, has since 
advanced them to her highest employments. The 
next who came forward in the procession was a light 
damsel, called Credulity, who carried behind them 
the lamp, the silver vessel with a spout, and other in- 
struments proper for this solemn occasion ^ 
' * She had formerly seen these three together, and 
conjecturing from the number of their ears, tongues, 
and eyes, that they might be the proper genii of At- 
tention, Familiar Converse, and Ocular Demonstra- 
tion, she from that time gave herself up to attend 
them. The last who followed were some who had 
closely muffled themselves in upper garments, so that 
I could not discern who they were ; but just as the 
foremost of them was come up, I am glad, says she, 
calling me by my name, to meet you at this time; 
stay close by me, and take a strict observation of all 
that passes: her voice was sweet and commanding^ 

^ Tea equipage, ut pottea. See also Guard. No. 24. i^ 
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I thought I had somewhere heard it j and from her, 
as I went aldng, I learned the meaning of every thing: 
which offered. 

* We now marched forward through the Rookery 
of Rumours, which flew thick, and with a terrible 
din, all around us. At length we arrived at the house 
of Common Fame, where a hecatomb of reputations 
was that day to fall for her pleasure. The house 
stood upon an eminence, having a thousand passages 
to it, and a thousand whispering holes for the con- 
veyance of sound. The hall we entered was formed 
with the art of a music-chamber for the improvement 
of noises. Rest and silence are banished the place. 
Stories of different natures wander in light flocks ali 
about, sometimes truths and lies, or sometimes lies 
themselves clashing against one another. In the mid- 
dle stood a table painted after the manner of the re- 
motest Asiatic countries, upon which the lamp, the 
silver vessel, and cups of a white earth, were planted 
in order. Then dried herbs were brought, collected 
for the solemnity in moon^shine p, and water being put 
to them, there was a greenish liquor made, to which 
they added the flower of milk, and an extraction from 
the canes of America, for performing a libation to 
the infernal powers of Mischief. After this* Curiosity, 
i^tiring to a withdrawing room^ brought forth the 
-victims, being to appearance a set of small waxen 
images, which she laid upon the table one after an- 
other. Immediately then Talkativeness gave each (rf 
them the name of some one, whom for the time they 
were to represent ; and Censoriousness stuck them 
all about with black pins, still pronouncing at every 
one she stuck, something to the prqudice erf the per- 
sons represented. No sooner were these rites perform- 
ed, and incantations uttered, bu(: the sound of a 

P In moon-shine, as herbs are gathered for witchcraft and mischief. A. 

6 
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Speaking trumpet was heard in the air, by which they 
knew the deity of the place was propitiated, and as- 
sisting. Upon this the sky grew darker, a stc^m 
arose, and murmurs, sighs, groans, cries, and the 
words of grief, or resentment, were heard within it. 
Thus the three sorceresses discovered, that they whote 
names they had given to the images, were already 
affected with what was done to them in effigy. The 
knowledge of this was received with the loudest laugh- 
ter, and in many congratulatory words they applaud- 
ed one another's wit and power. 

* As matters were at this high point of disorder, 
the muffled lady, whom I attended on, being no lon- 
ger able to endure such barbarous proceedings, threw 
off her upper garment of Reserve, and appeared to 
be Truth. As soon as she had confessed herself pre- 
sent, the speaking-trumpet ceased to sound, the sky 
cleared up, the storm abated, the noises which were 
heard in it ended, the laughter of the company^ was 
over, and a serene light, until then unknown to the 
place, diffused around it. At this the detected sor- 
ceresses endeavoiu-ed to escape in a cloud which I 
saw began to thicken round them; but it was soon 
dispersed, their charms being controlled, and prevail- 
ed over by the superior divinity. For my part I was 
exceedingly glad to see it so, and began to consider 
what punishment she would inflict upon them. I 
fancied it would be proper to cut off Curiosity's ears, 
and fix them to the eaves of houses: to nail the 
tongues of Talkativeness to Indian tables ; and to 
put out the eyes of Censoriousness with a ffash of her 
light. In respect of Credulity, I had indeed some 
little pity, and had I been judge she might, perhaps, 
have escaped with a hearty reproof. 

* But I soon found that the discerning judge had 
other designs. She knew them for such as will not 
be destroyed entirely while mankind is in being, jmd 
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yet ought to have a brand and punishment affixed to 
them that they may be avoided. Wherefore she took 
a seat for judgment, and had the criminals brought 
forward by Shame ever blushing, and Trouble with a 
whip of many lashes; two phantoms who had dogged 
the procession in disguise, and waited until they had 
an authority from Truth to lay hands upon them. 
Immediately then she ordered Curiosity and Talka- 
tiveness to be fettered together, that the one should 
never suffer the other to rest, nor the other ever let 
her remain undiscovered. Light Credulity she linked 
to Shame at the tormentor's own request, who was 
pleased to be thus secure that her prisoner could not 
escape ; and this was done partly for her punishment, 
and partly for her amendment. Censoriousness was 
also in like manner begged by Trouble, and had her 
assigned for an eternal companion. After they were 
thus chained with one another, by the judge's order, 
she drove them from the presence to wander for ever 
through the world, with Novelty stalking before them. 
* The cause being now over, she retreated from 
sight within the splendor of her own glory ; which 
leaving the house it had brightened, the sounds that 
were proper to the place began to be as loud and con- 
fused as when we entered ; and there being no longer 
a clear distinguished appearance of any objects repre- 
sented to me, I returned from the excursion I had 
made in fancy''.' 

q See Dr. Goldsmith's * Life of Dr. T. ParnelV 8vo. 1770; and Ruff- 
head's 'Life of Pope,' 8vo, 1769, p. 492, note. 



No. 67. THURSDAY, May £8, 1713* 

— Ne forte pudon 
Sic tibi Musa lyrce solers, et cantor ApoUo, Hob. Ars Poet. 406. 
Blush not to patronize the muse's skill. 



It has been remarked, by curious observers, that 

* Ai)oisoN's.«-This paper is ascribed to Addison, as being the first marked 
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poets are generally long-lived, and run beyond the 
usual age of man, if not cut off by some accident or 
excess, as Anacreon, in the midst of a very merry 
old age, was cboaked with a grape-stone. The same 
redundancy of spirits that produces the poetical flame, 
keeps up the vital warmth, and administers uncom^ 
irion fuel to lifeij I question not but several instances 
will occur to my reader's memory, from Homer down 
to Mr. Dryden. I shall only take notice of two who 
have excelled in lyrics ; the one an ancient, and the 
other a modern* The first gained an immortal repu- 
tation by celebrating several jockeys in the Olympic 
games, the last has signalized himself on the same oc- 
casion by the ode that begins with — * To horse, brave 
boys, to Newmarket, to horse.' My reader will, by 
this time, know that the two poets I have mentioned, 
are Pindar and Mr. d'Urfey'. The former of these 
is long since laid in his urn, after having, many years 
together^ endeared himself to all Greece by his tune- 
ful compositions. Our countryman is still living, 
and in a blooming old age, that still promises many 
musical productions ; for if I am not mistaken, our 
British swan will sing to the last. The best judges, 
who have perused his last song on The Moderate 
Man, do not discover any decay in his parts, but 
think it deserves a place among the finest of those 
works with which he obliged the world in bis more 
early years» 

I am led into this subject by £^ visit which I lately 
received from my good old friend and contemporary. 
As we both flourished together in king Charles the 
Second's reign, we diverted ourselves with the re- 

i*ith a hand, on the authority of Steele himself; see * The Publisher ^o 
the Reader.' It is reprinted in Mr. Tickell's edition of Addison's « Works/ 
4to. vol. iv. p. 129. edit. 1721. 

• Concerning Mr. d'Urfey, see'Tat, Nos. I. 11. 43. and notes; *Guafd. 
Nos, 29. 82. final nolc; Lover, No. 4a and note. Edit. cr. sto. 1789. 
VOL. I. Z 
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menibrance of several partlctdairs that passed in the 
world before the greatest part of my readers were 
born, and could not but smile to think how insensibly 
we were grown into a couple of venerable old gentle- 
men. Tom observed to me, that after having writteft 
more odes than Horace, and about four times as many 
comedies as Terence, he was reduced to great dif- 
ficulties by the importunities of a set of men, who, of 
late years, had furnished him with the accommoda- 
tions of life, and would not, as we say, be paid with 
a song. In order to extricate my old friend, I im- 
mediately sent for the three directors of the play- 
house, and desired them that they would in their tur» 
do a good office for a man, who, in Shakespeare's 
phrase, had often filled their mouths, I mean with 
pleasantry, and popular conceits. They very gene^ 
rously listened to my proposal, and agreed to act The 
Plotting Sisters, a very taking play of my old friend's 
composing, on the 15th of the next month, for thfe 
benefit of the author*. 

My kindness to the agreeable Mr. d'Urfey will be 
imperfect, if after having engaged the players in his 
favour, I do not get the town to come into it. I must 
therefore heartily recommend to all the young ladies, 
my disciples, the case of my old friend, who has often 
made their grand^mothers merry, and whose sonnets 
have perhaps lulled asleep many a present toast, when 
she lay in her cradle. 

I have already prevailed upon my lady Lizard to be 
at the house in one of the front boxes, and design, if 
I am in town, to lead her in myself at the head of her 

* Mr. d*Urfey was never in very affluent circumstances. The amount 
of this benefit does not appear ; but^ joined to the profits of a laige 
subscription to an edition of his works, in six volumes, it was probably 
sufficient to make him easy, as he continued to write with the same hu- 
mour to the time of his death, which happened on the 26th of February, 
1 725. See No. 82. for some accomU of The Plotting Sisters ; and the final 
note. 
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daughters. The gentleman I am speaking of has laid 
obligations on so many of his countrymen, that I hope 
they will think this but a Just return to the good ser- 
vice of a veteran poet. 

I myself remember king Charles the Second lean- 
ing on Tom d'Urfey's shoulder more than once^ and 
humming over a song with him. It is certain that 
monarch was not a little supported by * Joy to great 
Caesar/ which gave the Whigs such a blow as they 
were not able to recover that whole reign. My friend 
afterwards attacked Popery with the same success, 
having exposed Bellarmine and Porto-Carero more 
than once in short satirical compositi(mSy which have 
been in every body's mouth. He has made use of 
Italian tunes and sonatas for promoting the Protestant 
interest, and turned a considerable part of the Bope^s 
music against himself. In short, he has obliged the 
t^ourt with political sonnets, the country with dia- 
logues and pastorals, the city with descriptions of a 
lord mayor's feast, not to mention his little ode upon 
Stool-Ball, with many others of the like nature. 

Should the very individuals he has celebrated, make 
their appearance together, they would be sufficient to 
fiU the play-house. Pretty Peg of Windsw, Gillian 
of Croydon, with Dolly and Molly, and Tommy and 
Johnny, with many others to be met with in the Mu- 
sical Miscellanies, entitled. Pills to purge Melancholy, 
would make a good benefit-night. 

As myfri^d, after the maan^ of the old IjmO^y 
accooipanies his works with his own voice^ be h9^ 
been the delight of the most polite companies and 
conversations, from the beginning of kingGharle«the 
Second's reign te our present times. Many an honest 
gentlaoaan has got a reputation in his country, by pi:<3k 
tending to have been in company with Tom d'Urfey;. 

I might here mention several other merits in my 

z 2 
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fiiend; as his enriching our language with a multU 
tude of rhimes, and bringing words together, that 
without his good offices, would never have been ac- 
quainted with one another, so long as it had been a 
tongue. But I must not omit that my old friend 
angles for a trout, the best of any man in England. 
May-flies come in late this season, or I myself should, 
before now, have had a trout of his hooking. 

After what I have said, and much more that I 
might say, on this subject, I question not but the 
world will think that my old friend ought not to pate 
the remainder of his life in a cage like a singing bird^ 
but enjoy all that Pindaric Uberty which is suitaHe 
to a man of his genius. He has made the world merry, 
and I hope they will make him easy, so long as he 
stays^ among us. This I will take upon me to say, 
they cannot do a kindness to a more diverting coni- 
panion, or a more cheerful, honest,, and good-natured 
man. 0:3=*" 



No. 68._^FRIDAY, May 29, 171^* 

Jnspicere, tanquam in speculum, in vitas omnium^ 
Jubeo, atque^ex aiUt sumere exemjdum M, 

Tbr. Adelph. Actiii. Sc.3. 

My I^Tice to him is, to consult the lives of other men as he would a iook- 
ing-glass, and ^om thenc^fetch exunples for his own imitation. 



tTHE papei" of to-day shall consist of a letter from' my 
fiiend su: Harry Lizard, which, witii my answer, may 

* Steelc's. 

« See The Pidilisher to the Reader. * All those papers Which are dis- 
tinguished by the mark of a hand, were written by a gentleman who has 
obliged the wcH'ld with productions too sublime to admit tfiat the author 
vhoiild receive aify addition to hb reputation, from such loose occaaianal 
thoughts as make up these little treatises/ &c. This gentleman was Mr. 

ddison. 
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be wortfi the perusal of young men of estates, and 
young women without fortunes. It is absolutely ne- 
cessary, that in our first vigorous years we lay down 
some law to ourselves for the conduct of future life, 
which may at least prevent essential misfortunes. The 
cutting cares which attend such an affection as that 
against which I fwewam my friend sir Harry, are 
very well known to all who are called the men of 
pleasure ; but when they have opposed their satisfac- 
tions to their' anxieties in an impartial examination, 
they will find their life not only a dream, but a 
troubled and vexatious one. 

* PEAR OLD MAN, 

^ I believe you are very much surprised, that in 
the several letters I have written to you, since the re- 
ceipt of that wherein you recommend a young lady 
for a wife * to your humUe serviant, I have not made 
the least mention of that matter^ It happens at this 
time that I am not much inclined to marry j there 
are very many matches in our country, wherein the 
the parties live so insipidly, or so vexatiously, that I 
am afraid to venture from their example. Besides, 
to tell you the truth, good Nestor, I am informed your 
fine young woman is soon to be disposed of elsewhere. 
As to the young ladies of my acquaintance in your 
great town, I do not know one whom I could think 
of as a wife, who is not either prepossessed with some 
inclination for some other man, or affects pleasures 
and entertainments, which she prefers to the conver^- 
sation of any man living. Women of this kind are 
the most frequently met with of any sort whatsoever ; 
I mean they are most frequent among people of con- 
dition, that is to say, such are easily to be had as 
would sit at the head of your estate and table, lie-in 

' Guard. No. 26. 
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by you for the sake of receiving visits in potnp at the 
end of the monthi and enjoy the like gratifications 
from the support of your fortune ; but you yourself 
would signify no more to one of them, than a name 
in trust in a settlement which conveys lands and 
goo^h but has no right for its own use. A woman 
of this turn can no more make a wife, than an am- 
bitious man can be a friend ; they both sacrifice all 
the true tastes of being, and motives of life, for the 
ostentation, the noise, and the appearance of it. 
Their hearts are turned to unnatural objects, and as 
the men of design can carry them on with an exclu- 
sion of their daily companions, so women of this kind 
of gaiety, can live at bed and board with a man, 
without any affection to his person. As to any wo- 
man that you examine hereafter for my sake, if you 
can possibly, find a means to converse with her at some 
country seat. If she has no relish for rural views, 
but is undelighted with streams, fields, and groves, I 
desire to. hear no more of her j she has departed from 
nature, and is irrevocably engaged in vanity. 

* I have ever been curious to observe the arrogance 
of a town -lady when she first comes down to her hus- 
band's seat, and beholding her country neighbours, 
wants somebody to laugh with her at the frightful 
things, to whom she herself is equally ridiculous. 
Hie pretty pitty-pat step, the playing head, and the 
ftll-back in the courtesy, she does not imagine, make 
her as unconversable and inaccessible to our plain 
people, as the loud voice, and ungainly stride, render 
one of our hunteresses to heri In a word, dear 
Neator, I beg you to suspend all inquiries towards 
my matrimony until you hear further from. Sir, 
* Your most dbliged and most humble servant, 

* Harry Lizard^* 
A certain loose turn in this letter, mixed indeed with 
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some real exceptions to the too frequent silly choice 
made by country gentlemen^ has ^ven me no small 
anxiety: and I have sent sir Harry an account of 
my suspicions as follows : 

*T0 Sm HARRY LIZARD. 
* SIR, 

* Your letter I have read over two or three 
times, and must be so free with you as to tell you, it 
has in it something which betrays you have lost that 
simplicity of heart with relation to love, which I pro- 
mised myself would crown your days with happiness 
and honour. The alteration of your mind towards 
marriage is not represented as flowing from discretion 
and wariness in the choice, but a disinclination to 
that state in general ; you seem secretiy to propose 
to yourself, for I will think no otherwise of a man of 
your age and temper, all its satisfactions out of it, and 
to avoid the care and inconveniences that attend 
those who enter into it I will not urge at this time 
the greatest consideration of all, to wit, regard of In- 
nocence ; but having, I think, in my eye, what you 
aim at, I must, as I am your friend, acquaint you, 
that you are going into a wilderness of cares and dis- 
tractions, from which you will never be able to ex- 
tricate yourself, while the compunctions of honour 
and pity are yet alive in you. 

* Without naming names, I have long suspected 
your designs upon a young gentlewoman in your 
neighbourhood ; but give me leave to tell you, with 
all the earnestness of a faithful friend, that to enter 
into a criminal commerce with a woman of merit, 
whom you find innocent, is, of all the follies in this 
life, the most fruitful of sorrow. Yon must make 
yovu" approaches to her with the benevolence and Ian- 
guage of a good angel, in order to bring upon her 
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pollution and shame, which is the work of a demont 
The fashion of the world, the warmth of youth, and 
the affluence of fortune, may, perhaps, make you look 
upon me in this talk, like a poor well-meaning old 
man, who is past those ardences in which you at pre- 
sent triumph J but believe me, sir, if you succeed in 
what I fear you design, you will find the sacrifice of 
beauty and innocence so strong an obligation uponyou^ 
that your whole life will pass away in the worst con- 
dition imaginable, that of doubt and irresolution ; you 
will ever be designing to leave her, and never do it ; 
or else leave her for another, with a constant longing 
^fter her. He is a very unhappy man who does not 
reserve the most pure and kind affections of his heart 
for his marriage-bed; he will otherwise be reduced to 
this melancholy circumstance, that he gave his mis- 
tress that kind of affection which was proper for his 
wife, and has not for his wife either that, or the usual 
inclination which men bestow upon their mistresses. 
After such an affeir as this, you are a very lucky man 
if you find a prudential marriage is only insipid, and 
not actually miserable ; a woman of as ancient a fa- 
mily as your own may come into the house of the 
Lizards, murmur in your bed, growl it your table, 
rate your servants, and insult yourself, while you bear 
all this with this unhappy reflection at the bottom of 

your heart, " This is all for the injured — s /^ The 

heart is ungovernable enough, without being biassed 
by prepossessions ; how emphatically unhappy there-? 
fore is he, who besides the natural vagrancy of aflfec- 
tion, has a passion to one particular object, in which 
he sees nothing but what is lovely, except what pro- 
ceeds from his own guilt against it ! I speak to you, 
my dear fiiend, as one who tenderly regards your 
welfare, and beg of you to avoid this great error, 
fj^iich has rendered so many agreeable men unhappy 
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before you. When a man is engaged among the di*. 
solute, gay, and artful of the fair sex, a knowledge of 
their manners and designs, their favours unendeared 
by truth, their feigned sorrows and gross flatteries, 
must in time rescue a reasonable man from the en-* 
chantment ; but in a pase wherein you have none but 
yourself to accuse, you will find the best part of a 
generous mind torn away with her, whenever you take 
your leave of an injured, descrying woman. Come 
to town, fly from Olinda, to 

* Your obedient humble servant, 

* Nestoe Ironside ^.* 



No, 69. SATURDAY, May 30, 171S.* 

Jupiter est quodcunque vides. — Lucan^ 

Where'er you turn your eyes, 'tis God you see. 



I HAD this morning a very valuable and kind present 
sent me, of a translated work of a most excellent fo- 
reign writer, who makes a very considerable figure in 
the learned and Christian world. It is entitled, A 
Demonstration of the Existence, Wisdom, and Omni- 
potence of God % drawn from the knowledge, of na- 
ture, particularly of man, and fitted to the meanest 
capacity, by the archbishop of Cambray, author of 
Telemachus, and translated from the French, by the 
same hand that Englished that excellent piece. This 
great author, in the writings which he has before pro- 
duced, has manifested a heart full of virtuous senti- 
ments, great benevolence to mankind, as well as a 
sincere and fervent piety towards his Creator. His 
talents and parts are a very great good to the world, 

* Steele's. 

y See Nos. lO. and 15. notes. 

. »Oeu,¥resPhilosopbiqttes, ou Demonstration de TExistence de Dieu^^c, 

F,ar Fran9oi8 de Salignac de la Motte Fenelon, &c. 2 tomes. The l^st e^if 

;ion of this book is in 1726. A Pai'is, l2mo. 
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and it is a pleasing thing to behold the polite arts 
subservient to religion, and recommending it from its 
natural beauty. Looking over the letters of my cor- 
respondents, I find one which celebrates this treatise, 
and recommends it to my readers. 

* TO THE GUARDIAN. 
• SIR, 

* I think I have somewhere read, in the 
writings of one whom I take to be a friend of yours, 
a saying which struck me very much, and, as I re- 
member, it was to this purpose : " The existence of 
a God is so far from being a thing that wants to be 
proved, that I think it the only thing of which we 
are certain." This is a sprightly and just expression ; 
however, I dare say, you will not be displeased that 
I put you in mind of saying something on the De- 
monstration of the bishop of Cambrj^y. A man of his 
talents views all things in a light different from that in 
which ordinary men see them, and the devout dispo- 
sition of his soul turns all those talents to the im- 
provement of the pleasures of a good life. His style 
clothes philosophy in a dress almost poetic j and his 
readers enjoy in full perfection the advantage, while 
they are reading him, of' being what he is. The 
pleasing representation of the animal powers in the 
beginning of his work, and his consideration of the 
nature of man with the addition of reason in the sub- 
sequent discourse, impresses upon the mind a strong 
satisfaction in itself, and gratitude towards Him who 
bestowed that superiority over the brute world. 
These thoughts had such an effect upon the author 
himself, that he has ended his discourse with a prayer. 
This^adoration has a sublimity in it befitting his cha- 
racter, and the emotions of his heart flow from wis- 
dom and knowledge. I thought it would be proper 
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for a Saturday's paper, and have translated it to make 
you a present of it. I have not, as the translator was 
obliged to do, confined myself to an exact version 
from the original, but have endeavoured to express 
the spirit of it, by taking the liberty to render his 
thoughts in such a way as I should have uttered them 
if they had been my own. It has been observed, 
that the private letters of great men are the best pic- 
tures of their souls ; but certainly their private de- 
votions would be still more instructive, and I know 
not why they should not be as curious and enter- 
taining. 

* If you insert this prayer, I know not but I may 
send you, for another occasion, one used by a very 
great wit of the last age, which has allusions to the 
errors of a very wild life j and, I believe, you would 
think it written with an uncommon spirit\ The per- 
son whom I mean was an excellent writer, and the 
publication of this prayer of his may be, perhaps, 
some kind of antidote against the infection in his 
other writings. But this supplication of the bishop 
has in it a more happy and untroubled spirit ; it is» 
if that is not saying something too fond, the worship 
of an angel concerned for those who had fallen, but 
himself still in the state of glory and innocence. 
The book ends with an act of devotion, to this effect. 

" O my God, if the greater number of mankind do 
not discover thee in that glorious show of nature 
which Thou hast placed before our eyes, it is not be- 
cause Thou art far from^every ** one of us. Thou art 
present to us more than any object which we touch 
with oiu: hands ; but our senses, and the passions 
which they produce in us, turn our attention from 
Thee. Thy light shines in the midst of darkness, 
but the darkness comprehends it not Thou, O Lord, 

» See Guard. No. 81. ^ Aay. 
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dost every way display thyself. Thou shinest in all 
thy works, but art not regarded by heedless and un» 
thinking man. The whole creation talks aloud of 
Thee, and echoes with the repetitions of thy holy name. 
But such is our insensibility, that we are deaf to the 
great and universal voice of nature. Thou art every 
where about us, and within us ; but we wander from 
ourselves, become strangers to our own souls, and do 
not apprehend Thy presence. O Thou, who art the 
eternal fountain of light and beauty, who art the an- 
cient of days, without beginning and without end j 
O Thou, who art the life of all that truly live, those 
can never fail to find Thee, who seek for Thee with- 
in themselves. But alasi the very gifts which Thou 
foestowest upon us do so employ our thoughts, that 
they hinder us from perceiving the hand which con- 
veys them to us. We live by Thee, and yet we live 
without thinking on Thee ; but, O Lord, what is life 
in the ignorance of Thee ! A dead unactive piece of 
matter ; a flower that withers ; a river that glides 
away j a palace that hastens to itsi ruin ; a picture 
made up of fading colours ; a mass of shining ore j 
strike our imaginations, and make us sensible of their 
existence; we regard them as objects capable of 
giving us pleasure, not considering that Thou convey- 
est, through them, all the pleasure which we imagine 
they give us. Such vain empty objects, that are only 
the shadows of being, are proportioned to our low and 
groveling thoughts. That beauty which Thou hast 
poured out on Thy creation is as a veil which hides 
Thee from our eyes. As Thou art a being too pure 
and exalted to pass through our senses. Thou art not 
regarded by men, who have debased their nature, and 
have made themselves like the beasts that perish. So 
infatuated are they, that, notwithstanding they know 
fvhat is wisdom and virtue, which have neither sound. 
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nor colour, nor smell, nor taste, nor figure, not any 
Other sensible quality, they can doubt of Thy exist- 
ence, because Thou art not apprehended by the grosser 
organs of sense. Wretches that we are ! we consider 
shadows as realities, and truth as a phantom. That 
t^hich is nothing, is all to us $ and that \i^hich is afl, 
appears to us nothing. What do we see in all natufe 
but Thee, O my God! Thbu, and only Thou appear- 
est in every thing. When I Consider Thee, O Lord, 
I am swallowed up, and lost in conitemplation of Thee. 
Every thing besides Thee, even my own existence, 
vanishes and disappears in the contemplation of Thee. 
I am lost to myself, and fall into nothing, when I 
think on Thee. The man who does not see Thee, 
has beheld nothing ; he who does not taste Thee, has 
a relish of nothing. His being is vain, and his life 
but a dream. Set up Thyself, O Lord, set up Thy- 
self, that we may behold Thee. As Wax consumes 
before the fire, and as the smoke is driven away, so 
let Thine enemies vanish out of Thy presence. How 
unhappy is that soul who, without the sense of Thee, 
has no God, no hope, no comfort to support him ! 
But how happy the man who searcheis, sighs, and 
thirsts after Thee! But he onlyis fully happy, dn whom 
Thou liftest up the light of thy countenance, tirhose 
tears thou hast wiped away, and who enjoys ih thy 
loving-kindness the completion of all his desires. How 
long, how long O Lord, shall I wait for that day when 
I shall possess, iii Thy presence, fulness of joy and 
pleasures for evermore ? O my God, in this pleasing 
hope, my bones rejoice and cry out, Who is like unto 
Thee ! My heart melts away, and my sotil faints within 
me when I look up to Thee, who art the God of my 
life and my portion to all eternity c." 

» See notes Nos. lo, and 15. 
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No. 70. MONDAY, June 1, 1713.* 

— MerUuque capaciu$ alta, OviD. Met. i. 76. 

Of thoughts enlarg'd, and more exalted mind. 



As I was the other day taking a solitary walk in St- 
Paul's, I indulged my thoughts in the pursuit of a 
certain analogy between the fabric and the Christian 
church in the largest sense. The divine order and 
GDconomy of the one seemed to be emblematically 
set forth by the just, plain, and majestic architecture 
of the other* And as the one consists of a great va- 
riety of parts united in the same regular design, ac- 
cording to the truest art, and most exact proportion? 
so the other contains a decent subordination of mem- 
bers, various sacred institutions, sublime doctrines, 
and solid precepts of morality digested into the same 
design, and with an admirable concurrence tending to 
one view, the happiness and exaltation of human nar 
ture. 

In the midst of my contemplation I beheld a fly 
upon one of the pillars ; and it straightway came inr 
to my head, that this same fly was a free-thinker ''• 
For it required some comprehension in the eye of 
the spectator, to take in at one view the various parts 
of the building, m order ta observe their symmetry 
and design* But to the fly, whose prospect was coor 
fined to a little part of one of the stones of a single 

* G. Bbbcixet's»D.D. 
^ This poetical thought is probab^jF the original of Thomson's ontiofly. 
Summer, line 521, etseq, 

\ Shall little haughty Ignorance pronounce 
His works unwise^ of which the smallest pan 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind ? 
As if upon a full proportioned dome 
On swelling columns heaved, the pride of art ! 
A critic-fly, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 
An inch around, with blind presumption bold 
Should dare to tax the structure of the whole/ 
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pillar, the joint beauty of the whole, or the distincft 
use of its parts, were inconspicuous, and nothing could 
appear but small inequalities in the surface of the 
hewn stone, which in the view of that insect seemed 
so many deformed rocks and precipices* 

The thoughts of a free-thinker are employed on 
certain minute particularities of religion, the difficulty 
of a single text, or the unaccountableness of some 
step of Providence or point of doctrine to his narrow 
faculties, without comprehending the scope and de- 
sign of Christianity, the perfection to which itraiseth 
human nature, the light it hath shed abroad in the 
world, and the close connection it hath as well with 
the good of public societies, as with that of particular 
persons. 

This raised in me some reflections on that frame or 
disposition which is called largeness of mind, its ne- 
cessity towards forming a true judgment of things, 
and where the soul is not incurably stinted by nature, 
what are the likeliest methods to give it enlargement. 

It is evident that philosophy doth open and enlarge 
the mind, by the general views to which men are ha- 
bituated in that study, and by the contemplation of 
more numerous and distant objects, that fall withih 
the sphere of mankind in the ordinary pursuits of 
life. Hence it comes to pass, that philosophers judge 
of most things very differently from the vulgar. Some 
instances of this may be seen in the Theaetetus of 
Plato, where Socrates makes the following reinarkd, 
among others of the like nature : 

* When a philosopher hears ten thousand acres meit- 
tioned as a great estate, he looks upon it as an in- 
considerable spot, having been used to contemplate 
the whole globe of earth. Or when he beholds a 
man elated with the nobility of his race, because he 
can reckon a series of seven rich ancestors j the phi- 
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losopher thinks him a stupid ignorant fellow, whose 
mind cannot reach to a general view of human nature^ 
which would shew him that we have all innumerable 
ancestors, among whom are crowds of rich and poor, 
kings and slaves, Greeks and barbarians.' Thus far 
Socrates, who was accounted wiser than the rest of 
the heathens, for notions which approach the nearest 
to Christianity. 

As all parts and branches of philosophy, or specu^ 
lative knowledge, are useful in that respect, astrono- 
my is peculiarly adapted to remedy a little and narrow 
spirit. In that science there are good reasons assign^ 
ed to prove the sun an hundred thousand times bigger 
than our earth, and the distance of the stars so pro^- 
digious, that a cannon-bullet continuing in its ordi- 
nary rapid motion, wotild not arrive from hence at 
the nearest of them in the space of aiii hundied arid 
fifty thousand years. These ideas wonderfully di- 
late and expand the mind. There is something in 
the immensity ef this distance, that shocks and over- 
whelms the imagination ; it is too big for the grasp of 
a human intellect : estates, provinces and kingdoms, 
vanish at his presence. It were to be wished a cer- 
tain prince % who hath encouraged the study of it in 
his subjects, had been himself a proficient in astrono- 
my. This might have shewed him how mean an am^ 
bition that was, which terminated in a small part of 
what is itself but a point, in respect of that part of 
the universe which lies within our view. 

But the Christian religion ennobleth and enlargeth 
the mind beyond any other profession or science what- 
soever. Upon that scheme, while the earth, and the 
transient enjoyments of this life, shrink into the nar- 
rowest dimensions, and are accounted as * the dust of 
a balance, the drop of a bucket, yea, less than no- 

« Lewis XIV. 
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thing/ the intellectual world opens wider to our view. 
The perfections of the Deity, the nature and excel- 
lence of virtue, the dignity of the human sdul, are 
displayed in the largest characters. The mind of 
man seems to adapt itself to the different nature of 
its objects ; it is contracted and debased by being 
conversant in little and low things, and feels a pro- 
portionable enlargement arising from the contem- 
plation of these great and subUme ideas. 

The greatness of things is comparative ; and Ihis 
does not only hold, in respect of extension, but like- 
wise in respect of dignity, duration, and all kinds of 
perfection. Astnmomy opens the mind, and alters 
oiu: judgment, with regard to the magnitude of ex- 
tended beings ; but Christianity produceth an uhi^ 
versal greatness of soul. Philosophy increaseth out 
views in every respect, but Christianity extends them 
to a degree beyond the light of nature. 

How mean must the most exalted potentate upon 
fearth appeair to that eye which takes in innumerable 
orders of blessed spirits, dififering in glory and per- 
fection ! How little must the amusements of sensei 
and the ordinary occupations of mortal men, seem to 
one who is engaged in so noble a p\irsuit aS the assi- 
milation of himself to the Deity, which is the proper 
employment of every Christian ! 

And the improvement which grows froirl habit- 
uating the mind to the comprehensive views of reli- 
gion must not be thought wholly to regard the 
understanding. Nothing is of greater force to sub- 
due the inordinate motions of the heart, and to regu- 
late the will. Whether a man be actuated by his 
passions, or his reason, these are first wrought upon 
by some object, which stirS the soul in proportion to 
its apparent dimensions. Hence irreligious men, whose 
short prospects are filled with earth, and Bente^ mid 

VOL. I. A A 
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mortal life, are invited, by these mean ideas, to actions 
propqrtionably little and low. But a mind, whose 
views are enlightened and extended by religion, id 
animated to nobler pursuits by more sublime and re- 
mote objects. 

• There is not any instance of weakness in the free- 
thinkers that raises my indignation more than their 
pretending to ridicule Christians as men of narrow 
understandings, and to pass themselves upon the 
world for persons of superior sense, and more en- 
larged views. But I leave it to any impartial man to 
judge which hath the nobler sentiments, which the 
greater views ; he whose notions are stinted to a few 
miserable inlets of sense, or he whose sentiments are 
raised above the common taste, by the anticipation of 
those delights which will satiate the soul, when the 
whole capacity of her nature is branched out into 
new faculties ? He who looks for nothing beyond this 
short span of duration, or he whose aims are co-ex- 
tended with the endless length of eternity ? He who 
derives his spirit from the elements, or he who thinks 
it was inspired by the Almighty ' ? 



No. 71> TUESDAY, Juxxe 2, 1713.* 

Quale portentum neque militaris 

Daunia in latis alit esculetis ; • 

Nee Juba teUus generate leonum 

Arida nutriv. Hok. 1 Od. xxii. IS. 

^o beast, of more portentous size. 

In the Hefcinian forest lies ; 

Nor fiercer in Numidia bred. 

With Carthage were in triumph led. Roscommon. 



I QUESTION not but my country customers will be 

^ * Addison's. 

f This paper. No. 70. is ascribed to bishop Berkeley, on the authority of 
liis son, the rev. George Berkeley, formerly student of Christ-church, and 
iiciur of Bray in Berkshire. 
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surprised to hear me complain that this town is, of 
late years, very much infested with, lions : and will^ 
perhaps, look upon it as a strange piece of news wheii 
I assure them that there are many of these beasts of 
prey, who walk our streets in broad day-light, beating 
about from coffee-house to coffee-house, and seeking 
whom they may devour. 

To unriddle this paradox, I must acquaint my ru- 
ral reader that we polite men of the town give the 
name of a lion to any one who is a great man's spy. 
And whereas I cannot discharge my oflSce of Guar- 
dian, without setting a mark on such a noxious animal, 
and cautioning my wards against him, I design this 
whole paper as an essay upon the political lion, 
. It has cost me a great deal of time to discover the 
reason of this appellation, but after many disquisitions 
and conjectures on so obscure a subject, I find there 
are two accounts of it more satisfactory than the rest. 
In the republic of Venice, which has been always the 
mother of politics, there are near the doge's palace 
several large figures of lions curiously wrought in 
marble, with mouths gaping in a most enormous 
manner. Those who have a mind to give the state 
any private intelligence of what passes in the city, 
put their hands into the mouth of one of these lions, 
and convey into it a paper of such private informa- 
tions as any way regard the interest or safety of the 
commonwealth. By this means all the secrets of 
state come out of the lion's mouth. The informer is 
concealed ; it is the lion that tells every thing. In 
short, there is not a mismanagement in office, or a 
murmur in conversation, which the lion does not ac- 
quaint the government with. For this reason, say 
the learned, a spy is very properly distinguished by 
the name of lion. 

I must confess this etymology is plausible enough, 
A aS 
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and I did for some time acquiesce in it, until about 
a year or two ago I met with a little manuscript 
which sets this whole matter in a clear light. In the 
feign of queen Elizabeth, says my author, the renown- 
ed Walsingham had many spies in his service, from 
whom the government received great advantage. The 
most eminent among them was the statesman's bar- 
ber, whose surname was Lion. This fellow had an 
admirable knack of fishing out the secrets of his cus- 
tomers, as they were under his hands. He would 
rub and lather a man's head, until he had got out 
every thing that was in it. He had a certain snap 
in his fingers and a volubility in his tongue, that 
would engage a man to talk with him whether he 
would or no. By this means he became an inex- 
haustible fund of private intelligence, and so signa- 
lized himself in the capacity of a spy, that from his 
time a master-spy goes under the name of a lion. 

Walsingham had a most excellent penetration, and 
never attempted to turn any man into a lion whom he 
did not see highly qualified for it, when he was in his 
human condition. Indeed the speculative men of 
those times say of him, that he would now and th«i 
play them off, and expose them a little unmercifully ; 
but that, in my opinion, seems only good policy, for 
otherwise they might set up for men again, when 
they thought fit, and desert his service. But how- 
ever, though in that very corrupt age he made use of 
tliese animals, he had a great esteem for true men, 
and always exerted the highest generosity in offering 
them more, without asking terms of them, and doing 
more for them out of mere respect for their talents, 
though against him, than they could expect from any 
other minister whom they had served never so con- 
spicuously. This made Raleigh, who profest himself 
hia opponent^ say one day to a friend^ < Tax take this 
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Walsmgham, he baffles every body ; he will not a^ 
much as let a man hate him in private.' True it ia^ 
that by the wanderings, roarings, and lurkings, of his 
lions, he knew the way to every man breathing, wKd 
had not a contempt for the world itself; he had lions 
rampant whom he used for the service of the churchy 
and couchant who were to lie down for the queen. 
They were so muck at command, that the couchant^ 
would act as rampant, and the rampant as couchant^ 
without being the least out of countenance, and all 
this within four and twenty hours. Walsingham had 
the pleasantest life in the world ; for, by the force of 
his power and intelligence, he saw men as they really 
were, and not as the world thought of them. All 
this was principally brought about by feeding his lions 
well, or keeping them hungry, according to theiit 
different constitutions. 

Having given this short but necessary account of 
this statesman and his barber, who, like the taylor in 
Shakspeare's Pyramus and Thisbe, was a man made 
as other men are, notwithstanding he was a nominal 
lion, I shall proceed to the description of this strange 
species of creatures. Ever since the wise Walsing- 
ham was secretary in this nation, our statesmen are 
said to have encouraged the breed among us, as very 
well knowing that a lion in our British arms is one of 
the supporters of the crown, and that it is impossible 
for a government, in which there are such a variety 
of factions and intrigues, to subsist without this ne- 
cessary animal. 

A lion, or master spy, has several jack^calls un- 
der him, who are his retailers of intelligence, and 
bring him in materials for his report ; his chief haunt 
is a coffee-house, and as bis voice is exceeding strongs 
it aggravates the sound of every thing it repeats. 

As the lion generally thirsts after bloody and is cS 
a fierce anil cruel nature, there are no secrets whicb 
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he hunts after with more delight than those that cot 
off heads, hang, draw, and quarter, or end in the ruiii 
of the person who becomes his prey. If he gets the 
wind of any word or action that may do a man good, 
it is not for his purpose, he quits the chace and falls 
into a more agreeable scent. 

He discovers a wonderful sagacity in seeking after 
his prey. He couches and frisks about in a thousand 
sportful motions to draw it within his reach, and has 
a particular way of imitating the sound of the creature 
whom he would ensnare ; an artifice to be met with 
in no beast of prey, except the hyaena and the poKti- 
cal lion. 

You seldom see a cluster of news-mongers without 
a lion in the midst of them. He never misses taking 
his stand within ear-shot of one of those little ambiti- 
ous men who set up for orators in places of public 
resort. If there is a whispering-hole, or any public 
spirited corner in a coffee-house, you never fail of 
seeing a lion couched upon his elbow in some part of 
the neighbourhood. 

A lion is particularly addicted to the perusal of 
every loose paper that lies in his way. He appears 
more than ordinary attentive to what he reads, while 
he listens to those who are about him. He takes up 
the Postman, and snufK the candle that he may hear 
the better by it, I have seen a lion pore upon a 
single paragraph in an old gazette for two hours to- 
gether, if his neighbours have been talking all that 
while. 

Having given a full description of this monster, 
for the benefit of such innocent persons as may fall 
into his walks, I shall apply a word or two to the lion 
himself, whom I would desire to consider that he is a 
creature hated both by God and man, and regarded 
with the utmost contempt even by such as make use 
of him. Hangmen and executioners are necessary 
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in a state^ and so may the animal I have been here 
mentioning ; but how despicable is the wretch that 
takes on him so vile an employment ? There is scarce 
a being that would not suffer by a comparison with* 
him, except that being only who acts the same kind 
of part^ and is both the tempter and accuser of man* 
kind. 

* N. B. Mr. Ironside has, within live weeks last 
past, muzzled three lions, gorged five, and killed one. 
On Monday next the skin of the dead one will be 
hung up in terroremj at Button's coffee-house, over* 
against Tom^s, in Covent-garden/ ^^^ 



No. 72. WEDNESDAY, June 3, 1713.* 

— Jn viHum libertas ejecidii, et vim 
Dignam lege regi, — Hor. Ars Poet. 28S. 

—Its liberty was tum'd to rage; 
Such rage as civil power was forc'd to tame. Cr££G9«. 



Oxford is a place which I am more inquisitive about 
than even that of my nativity; and when I have an 
account of any sprightly saying, or rising genius from 
thence, it brings my own youthful days into my mind, 
and throws me forty years back into life. It is for this 
reason, that I have thought myself a little neglected 
of late by Jack Lizard \ from whom I used to hear 
at least once a week. The last post brought me his 
excuse, which is, that he hath been wholly taken up. 
in preparing some exercises for the theatre. He tellst 
me likewise, that the talk there is about a public act> 
and that the gay part of the university have great ex* 

* Steele's. 

i The mark of Addison's papers in the Guardian. See Th^ Publisher to 
the Reader. This paper, No. 71. is reprinted by Mr. Tickell, in bis editiQA 
of Addison's * Works,' in 4to. vol. ir. p. 131. edit 1721. 

b See Guard. Nos. 13. 5S. 18U and doa. 
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pectatioB of a Terras-fiUusS who is to lash and sting 
all the world in a satirical speech. Against the great 
licence which hath heretofore been taken in these 
libels, he expresses himself with such humanity, as is 
very unusual in a youi^ person, and ought to be che- 
rished and admired. For my own part, I so far agree 
with him, that if the university permits a thing, which 
I think much better let alone ; I hope those, whose 
duty it is to aptpoint a proper person for that office, 
will take care that he utter nothing unbecoming a 
gentleman, a scholar, and a Christian. Moreover I 
would have them consider that their learned bo^- 
hath already enemies enough, who are prepared to 
aggravate all irreverent insinuations, and to interpret 
all oblique indecencies, who will triumph in such a 
victory, and bid the university thank herself for the 
consequences. 

In my time I remember the Terras-fitii:» contented 
himself with being bitter upon the Pope, or chastising 
the Turk ; and raised a serious and manly mirth, and 
adi^ted to the dignity of his auditory, by exposing 
the iaisB reasoning of the heretic, or ridiculing the 
cdumsy pretenders to genius and politeness. In the 
jovial reign of king Charles the Second, wherein never 
did more wit or more ribaldry abound, the fashion of 
being arch upon all that was grave, and waggish upon 
the ladies^ crept into our seats^ of learning upon these 
occasions. This was managed grossly and awkwardly 
enough, in a place where the general plainness and 
simplicity of manners could ill bear the mention of 
such crimesi as in courts^md great cities are called 
by the^ specious names oi air and gallantry. It is to 
me amazing, that ever any man, bred up in the know- 
ledge oi virtue and humanity, should so far cast oiBT 
all shame and tenderness, as to stand up in the face. 

^ See the book published under the title of Teme«fflhif, in a yol». l9iao. 
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of thousands, and utter such contumelies as I have 
read and heard o£ Let such an one know that he is 
making fools merry, and wise men sick ; and that in 
the eye of considering persons, he hath less compunc* 
tion than the common hangman, and less shame than 
a prostitute. 

Infamy is so cutting an evil, that most persons who 
have any elevation of soul, think it worse than death. 
Those who have it not in their power to revenge it, 
often pine away in anguish, and loath their being ; and 
those who have, enjoy no rest until they have ven-i 
geance. I shall therefore make it the business of this 
paper to show how base and ungenerous it is to tra- 
duce the women, and how dangerous to expose 
Hien of learning and character, who have generally 
been the subjects of these invectives. 

It hath often been said, that women seem formed 
to soften the boisterous passions, and soothe the cares 
and anxieties to which men are exposed in the many 
perplexities of life. That having weaker bodies, and 
less strength of mind, than man. Nature hath poured 
out her charms upon them, and given them such ten-^ 
demess of heart, that the nK>st delicate delight we 
receive from them is, in thinking them entirely ours,, 
and under our protection. Accordingly we find, 
that all nations have p^d a decent homage to thi&c 
weaker and lovelier part of the rational creation, in 
proportion to their removal fVom savageness and bar** 
biurism. Chastity and truth are the only due returns 
that th^y can make for this generous diq>o8ition int 
the nobler sex. For beauty is so far from satisfying 
us of itself, that whenever we think that it is com- 
municated to others, we behold it with regret and 
disdain. Whoever therefore robs a woman of her 
reputation^ despoils a poor defenceless creature of all 
that makes her valuable, turns her beauty into loath-. 
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someness^ and leaves her friendless, abandoned, and 
undone. There are many tempers so soft, that the 
least calumny gives them pains they are not able 
to bear. They give themselves up to strange 
fears, gloomy reflections, and deep melancholy. How 
savage must he be, who can sacrifice the quiet of such 
a mind to a transient burst of mirth I Let him who 
wantonly sports away the peace of a poor lady, con- 
sider what discord he sows in families ; how often he 
wrings the heart of an hoary parent j how often he 
rouses the fury of a jealous husband ; how he extorts 
from the abused woman curses, perhaps not unheard, 
and poured out in the bitterness of her soul ! What 
weapons hath she wherewith to repel such an outrage I 
How shall she oppose her softness and imbecillity ta 
the hardened forehead of a coward who hath trampled 
ypon weakness that could not resist him ! to a buffoon, 
who hath slandered innocence, to raise the laughter 
of fools ! who hath * scattered firebrands^ arrows and 
death, and said, am I not in sport ?' 

Irreverent reflections upon men of learning and 
note, if their character be sacred, do great disservice 
to religion, and betray a vile mind in the author. I 
have therefore always thought, with indignation,, 
upon that * accuser of the brethren,* the famous an* 
tiquary \ whose employment it was for several years,^ 
to rake up all the ill-natured stories that had ever 
been fastened upon celebrated men, and transmit 
them to posterity with cruel industiy, and malicious 
joy. Though the good men, ill-used, may out of a 
meek and christian disposition, so far subdue their 
natural resentment, as to neglect and forgive j yet 

^ Mr. Anthony a Wood. He was born in 1632» and died in 1695 ; ag^d 
64. His life written by himself, was published by Mr. T. Hearne, at the 
Clarendon press, 8vo. 1772. He was himself very roughly handled by Mr. 
Shirley, the Terrae-filius of Trinity-college. See his life, above-mentioned^ 
p. a53^&c 
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the inventor^ of such calumnies will find generous 
persons, whose bravery of mind makes them think 
themselves proper instruments to chastise such inso- 
lence. And I have in my time, more than once 
known the discipline of the blanket administered to 
the offenders, and all their slanders answered by that 
kind of syllogism which the ancient Romans called 
the * argumentum bacillinum V 

I have less compassion for men of sprightly partsf 
and genius, whose characters are played upon, be- 
cause they have it in their power to revenge them- 
selves tenfold. But I think of all the classes of man- 
kind, they are the most pardonable if they pay the 
slanderer in his own coin. For their names being 
already blazed abroad in the world, the least blot 
thrown upon them is displayed far and wide; and 
they have this sad privilege above the men in obscurity, 
that the dishonour travels as far as their fame. To 
be even, therefore, with their enemy, they are but too 
apt to diffuse his infamy as far as their own reputa- 
tatton; and perhaps triumph in secret, that they 
have it in their power to make his name the scoff and 
derision of afier-ages. This I say, they are too apt 
to do. For sometimes they resent the exposing of 
their little afiectations or slips in writings as much as 
wounds upon their honour. The first are trifles they 
should laugh away, but the latter deserves their 
utmost severity. 

I must confess a warmth against the buffooneries 
mentioned in the beginning of this paper, as they 
have so many circumstances to aggravate their guilt. 
A licence for a man to stand up in the schools of the 

1 ' Because coursing m Lent, i. e. the endeavours of one party to run 
down and confute another in disputations, did commonly end in blows and 
domestic quarrels [the refuge of the vanquished side]. Dr. John Fell, by his 
authority,' as vice chancellor, did annul that custom, some time between 
J 666 and 1669. Wood*s Athenae Oxon. vol. iL p. 603. Edit. 1691. 
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prophets^ in a grave decent habit, and audaciously 
vent his obloquies against the doctors of our church, 
and directors of our young nobility, gentry and clergy, 
in their hearing and before their eyes ; to throw ca- 
lumnies upon poor defenceless women, and oflfend 
their ears with nauseous ribaldry, and name their 
names at length in a public theatre, when a queen "^ 
is upon the throne ; such a licence as this never 
yet gained ground in our playhouses ; and I hope will 
not need a law to forbid it. Were I to advise in this 
matter, I should represent to the orator how noble a 
field there lay before him for panegyric j what a happy 
opportunity he had of doing justice to the great men 
who once were of that famous body, or now shine 
forth in it ; nor should I neglect to insinuate the ad* 
vantages he might propose by gaining their friendship, 
whose worth, by a contrary treatment, he will be 
imagined either not to know, or to envy. This 
might rescue the name from scandal ; and if, as it 
ought, this performance turned solely upon matters 
of wit and learning, it might have the honour of 
being one of the first productions of the magnificent 
printing-house, just erected at Oxford ". 

This paper is written with a design to make my 
journey to Oxford agreeable to me, where I design 
to be at the Public Act. If my advice is neglected, 
I shall not scruple to insert in the Guardian whatever 
the men of letters and genius transmit to me, in their 
own vindication ; and I hereby promise that I myself 
will draw my pen in defence of all injured women •• 

"> Queen Anne, mentioned merely as a queen, 
n The Clarendon printing-house, 
o See Nos, lO. 15. and notes. 
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No. 73. THURSDAY, Ju»e 4, 1713 ,♦ 

In Amore hcBc omnia insunt — Teb. Eun. Act i. Sc. I. 

All these things are inseparable from love. 



It is matter of great concern that there come so 
many letters to me» wherein I see parents make love 
for their children, and without any manner of regard 
to the season of life, and the respective interests of 
their progeny, judge of their future happiness by the 
rules of ordinary commerce. When a man falls in 
love in some families, they use him as if his land was 
mortgaged to them, and he cannot discharge himself, 
but by really making it the same thing in an unrea-* 
sonable settlement, or foregoing what is dearer to him 
than his estate itself. These extortioners are of all 
others the most cruel; and the sharks, who prey 
upon the inadvertency of young heirs, are more par- 
donable than those who trespass upon the good opi- 
nion of those who treat with them upon the foot of 
choice and respect. The following letters may place 
in the reader's view uneasinesses of this sort, which 
B)ay, perhaps, be useful to some under the circum- 
stances mentioned by my correspodents. 

' TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
* VENERABLE SIR, * 

* It is impossible to express the universal 
satisfaction your precautions give in a country so far 
north as ours ; and indeed it were impertinent to ex- 
patiate in a case that is by no means particular to our- 
selves ; all mankind, who wish well to one another, 
being equally concerned in their success.^ However, 
as all nations have not the genius, and each particular 

* Stsslb's. 
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man has his different views and taste, we northerns 
cannot but acknowledge our obligations in a more 
especial manner, for your matrimonial precautions, 
which we more immediately are interested in. Our 
climate has ever been recorded as friendly to the con- 
tinuation of our kind ; and the ancient histories are 
not more full of their Goths and Vandals, that in 
swarms overspread all Europe, than modem story 
of its Yorkshire hostlers and attornies, who are re- 
markably eminent and beneficial in every markets 
town, and most inns in this kingdom. 1 shall not 
here presume to enter, with the ancient sages, into a 
particular reasoning upon the case, as whether it pro- 
ceeds from the cold temper of the air, or the parti- 
cular constitutions of the persons, or both ; from the 
fashionable want of artifice in the women, and their 
entire satisfaction in one conquest only, or the happy 
ignorance in the men, of those southern vices which 
effeminate mankind. 

* From this encomium, I do not question but by 
this time you infer me happy already in the legal pos- 
session of some fair one, or in a probable way of being 
so. But alas ! neither is my case, and from the cold 
damp which this minute seizes upon my heart, I pre- 
sage never will. What shall I do? To complain here 
is to talk to winds, or mortals as regardless as they. 
The tempestuous storms in the neighbouring moun- 
tains, are not more relentless, or the crags more 
deaf, than the old gentleman is to my sighs and 
prayers. The lovely Pastorella, indeed, hears and 
gently sighs, but it is only to increase my tortures ; 
she is too dutiful to disobey a father, and I nei* 
ther able, nor forward, to receive her by an act of dis- 
obedience. * 

* As to myself, my humour, until this accident to 
ruffle it, has ever been gay and thoughtless, perpe- 
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tually toying amongst the women, dancing briskly 
and singing softly. For I take it, more men miscar- 
ry amongst them for having too much than too little 
understanding. Pastorella seems willing to relieve 
me from my frights ; and by her constant carriage, 
by admitting my visits at all hours, has convinced all 
hereabouts of my happiness with her, and occasioned 
a total defection amongst her former lovers, to my in- 
finite contentment. Ah ! Mr. Ironside, could you but 
see in a calm evening the profusion of ease and ten- 
derness betwixt us! The murmuring river that glides 
gently by, the cooing turtles in the neighbouring 
groves, are harsh compared to her more tuneful voice. 
The happy pair, first joined in Paradise, not more 
enamoured walked ! more sweetly loved ! But alas ! 
what is all this ! an imaginary joy, in which we trifle 
away our precious time, without coming together for 
ever. That must depend upon the old gentleman, 
who sees I cannot live without his daughter, and 
knows I cannot, upon his terms, ever be happy with 
her. I beg of you to send for us all up to town to- 
gether, that we may be heard before you, for we all 
• agree in a deference to your judgment, upon these 
heads, Whether the authority of a father should not 
accommodate itself to the liberty of a free-born En- 
glish woman ? 

* Whether, if you think fit to take the old gentle- 
man into your care, the daughter may not choose 
her lover for her Guardian ? 

* Whether all parents are not obliged to provide 
for thejustpassions of their children when grown up, 
as well as food and raiment in their tender years ? 

* These and such points being unsettled in the 
world, are cause of great distraction, and it would be 
worthy your great age and experience, to consider 
tbemdistinctly for the ben^t of domestic life. All 
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which, most venerable Nestor, is humbly submitted 
by ali your northern friends, as well as 

* Your most obedient and 
From a certain town in ' devoted humble setvant, 

Ciiinberiand,May 21. < pASTOR Fmo/ 

* MR. IRONSIDE, 

« We who subscribe this, are man and wife, 
and have been so these fifteen years : but you must 
know we have quarrelled twice a day ever since we 
came together, and at the same time have a very ten- 
der regard for one another. We observe this habitual 
disputation has an ill effect upon our children, and 
they lose their respect towards us from this jangling 
of ours. We lately entered into an agreement, that 
from that time forward, when either should fall into 
a passion, the party angry should go into another 
room, and write a note to the other by one of the chil- 
dren, and the person writ to, right or wrong, beg par- 
don ; because the writing to avoid passion, is in itself 
an act of kindness. This little method, with the 
smiles of the messengers, and other nameless incidents, 
In the management of this correspondence with the 
next room, has produced inexpressible delight, made 
our children and servants cheerful under our cafe and 
protection, and made us ourselves sensible of a thou- 
sand good qualities we now see in each other, which 
coidd not before shine out, because of our mutual 
impatience. Your humble servants, 

* Philip and Mary.* 

* P.S. Since the above, my wife is gone out of the 
room, and writes word by Billy that she would have 
in the above letter, the words "jangling of ourS,'* 
changed into the words, "these our frequent de^i 
bates.*' I allow of the amendment, and desire you 

Would understead accordingly, that we never jangledy 
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but went into frequent debates, which were always 
held in a committee of the whole house.' 

* TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

* SAGACIOUS SIR, 

* We married men reckon ourselves under 
your ward, as well as those who live in a less regular 
condition. You must know, I have a wife, who is 
one of those good women who are never very angry, 
or very much pleased. My dear is rather inclined to 
the former, and will walk about in soliloquy, drop- 
ping sentences to herself of management, saying, 
" she will say nothing, but she knows when her head 
is laid what—" and the rest of that kind of half ex- 
pressions. I am never inquisitive to know what is 
her grievance, because I know it is only constitution. 
I call her by the kind appellation of my gentle Mur- 
mur, and I am so used to hear her, that I believe I 
could not sleep vrithout it. It would not be amiss if 
you communicated this to the public, that many who 
think their wives angry, may know they are only not 
pleased, and that very many come into this world, 
and go out of it at a very good old age, without having 
ever been much transported with joy, or grief, in 
their whole lives. Your humble servant, 

• Arthur Smooth.* 

* most venerable nestor, 

• I AM now three and twenty, and in the ut- 
most perplexity how to behave myself towards a gen- 
tleman whom my father has admitted to visit me as 
a lover. I plainly perceive my father designs to take 
advantage of his passion towards me, and require 
terms of him which will make him fly off. I have 
orders to be cold to him in all my behaviour ; but if 
you insert this letter in the Guardian, he will know 
that distance is constrained. I love bim better than 

VOL. I. B B 
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life, am satisfied Mrith the offer he has tniade, and de*^ 
sire him to stick to it, that he may not hereafter think 
he has purchased me too dear. My mother knows 
I love him, so that my father must comply. 

* Yoiu- thankful Ward, 

' Susanna . 

* P. S. I give my service to him, and desire the 
settlement may be such as shows I have my thoughts 
fixed upon my happiness in being his wife, rather than 
his widow p/ 



No. 74 FRIDAY, June 5, 1713.* 

Migne Parent^ ianctd qudm viajestate verendui ! BvcR. 

Great Ptarent ! how majestic! how adorable! 



I WILL make no apology for preferring this letter, 
and the extract following, to any thing else which I 
could possibly insert. 

* SIK, 

• You having been pleased to take notice of 
what you conceived excellent in some of our English 
divines, I have here presumed to send a specimen, 
which, if I am not mistaken, may for acuteness of 
judgment, ornament of speech, and true sublime, 
compare with any of the choicest writings of the 
ancient fathers or doctors of the church, who lived 
nearest to the apostles' times. The subject is no less 
than that* of God himself; and the design, besides 
doing some honour to our own nation, is to shew by 
a fresh example, to what a height and strength of 
thought a person, who appears not to be by nature 
endowed with the quickest parts, may arrive, through 
a sincere and steady practice of the Christian religion, 

* De. William Beveridge's, Bishop of St. Asaph. 
P See Noe. 10. IS. and notes. 
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I mean, as taugiht and administered ia the church of 
Ki^Und : which wilU at the same time, prove that 
the force oi spiritual assistance is not at all abated by 
Usogth of timej or the iniquity of mankind ; but that 
if men were not wanting to thenuielves, and, as our 
€9ccellent author speaks, could but be persuaded to 
conform to our church's rules, they might still live as 
the primitive Christians did, aud come short of none 
of those eminent saints for virtue and holiness. The 
author from whom this collection is made, is bishop 
Beveridge^ vol. ii. aerm. 1.^ 

Cwnbridge, May 31. * PhILOTHE^s/ 

In treating upon that passage in the book of Exodus, 
where Moses being ordered to lead the children of 
Ifirael out of Egypt, he asked God what name he 
should mention him by to that people, in order to 
dispose them to obey him ; and God answered, * I 
Am that I Am;' and bade him tell them, * I Am hath 
Bent me unto you j' the admirable author thus dis- 
courses : * God having been pleased to reveal himself 
to us under this name or title, " I Am that I Am," 
he thereby suggests to us, that he would not have us 
apprehend of him, as of any particular or limited be- 
in& but as a Being in general, or the Being of all be- 
ings ; who giveth being to, and therefore exerciseth 
authority over, all things in the world. He did not 
answer Moses, " I am the great, the living, the true, 
the everlasting God," he did not say, "I am the 

<i One hundred and My Sermons and Duoourstf on several tuljects. 
Lond. 170B, 18 vol. Svo. Reprinted Ilddem, 1719» 2 vols, folio. The 
author of- these posthumous publications was born at Barrow in Leicester- 
shire, in 1678; and died at his lodgings in the Clokters in Westminster- 
Abbey, in the 71st year of his age, Mar^h 5, 1707-8, about three years aod 
«a half after his promotion to the see of St. Asaph. Much cannot be said 
for the solidity of this prelate^s reasonings, the judiciousness of his exposi- 
tions, or the el^ant style and taste of bis writings;, but his boaeity wd 
{OOflneif vis idwfiiys he M, ia rerere^^e. 

B B 2 
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almighty Creator, Preserver, and Governor, of the 
whole wbrld,*' but " I Am that I Am :" intimating, 
that if Moses desired such a name of God as might 
fully describe his nature as in itself, that is a thing 
impossible, there being no words to be found in any 
language, whereby to express the glory of an infinite 
Being, especially so as that finite creatures should be 
able fully to conceive it. Yet, however, in these 
words he is pleased to acquaint us what kind of 
thoughts he would have us entertain of him : iinso- 
much, that could we but rightly apprehend what is 
couched under, and intended by tiiem, we should 
doubtless have as high and true conceptions of God 

as it is possible for creatures to have.' -The answer 

given suggests farther to us these following notions 
of the most high God. * First, that he is one being, 
existing in and of himself: his unity is implied in 
that he saith, ** I ;*' his existence in that he saith, " I 
Am ;" his existence in and of himself, in that he saith, 
"I Am that I Am,** that is, "I Am in and of myself,'* 
not receiving any thing from, nor depending upon 

any other. ^The same expression implies, that as 

God is only one, so that he is a most pure and simple 
being ; for here, we see, he admits nothing into the 
manifestation of himself but pure essence, saying, 
" I Am that I Am," that is, being itself, without any 
mixture or composition. And therefore we must not 
conceive of God, as made up of several parts, or fa- 
culties, or ingredients, but only as one who **Is that 
He Is," and whatsoever is in him is himself: And 
although we read of several properties attributed to 
him in scripture, as wisdom, goodness, justice, &c. 
we must not apprehend them to be several powers, 
habits, or qualities, as they are in us ; for as they are 
in God, they are neither distinguished from one an- 
other, nor from his nature or essence in whom they 
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are said to be. In whom, I say, they are said to be : 
for to speak properly, they are not iq him, but are his 
very essence, or nature itself; which acting severally 
upon several objects, seems to us to act from several 
properties or perfections in him ; whereas all the dif. 
ference is only in our different apprehensions- of the 
sanpie thing. God in himself is a most simple and 
pure act, and therefore cannot have any thing in him^^ 
but what is that most simple^ and pure act itself^ 
which seeing it bringeth upon every creature what it 
deserves, we conceive of it as of several divine per.- 
fectipns in the same Almighty Being. Whereas God, 
whoi^e understanding is infinite as Himself^ doth not 
apprehend himself under the distinct notions of wis* 
dom, or goodness, or justice, or the like, but only as 
Jehovah: And therefore, in this place, he doth, not 
say, " I am wise, or just, or good," but simply,, ** 1 
Am that I Am.'* 

Having thus ptfered at something towards the ex- 
plication of the first of these mysterious sayings in the 
answer God made to Moses, when he designed to en* 
courage him to lead his people out of Egypt, he pro* 
ceeds to consider the other, whereby God calls him* 
self absolutely * I Am.' Concerning which he takes 
notice, that though " I Am" be commonly a verb of 
the first person, yet it is here used as a noun substan- 
tive, or proper name, and is the nominative case to 
another verb of the third person in these words, " I 
Am hath sent me unto you." A strange expression! 
But when God speaks of himself, he cannot be con* 
fined to grammar-rules, being infinitely above and be- 
yond the reach of all languages in the world. And 
therefore, it is no wonder that^hen he would reveal 
him^ijelf, he goes out of our common way of speaking 
one to another, and expresseth himself in a w^y pe* 
culiar to himself, and such as is suita|;)le aqd proper 
to, his owp nature and glory. 
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• Hence therefore, as when he spealtft of Mmself 
and his own eternal essence, he saith, *^ I Am that I 
Am ;*' so when he speaks of himself, with reference 
to his creatures, and especially to his people he saith, 
♦« I Am." He doth not say ^* I Am thek light, theiif 
fife, their guide, their strength, or tower," but only 
" I Am :" He sets as it were his hand to a bkmk» 
that his people may write under it what they please 
that is good for them. As if he should say, ** Are 
they weak ? I am strength. Are they poor ? I am 
riches. Are they in trouble ? I am comfort. Are 
they sick? I am health. Are they dying? lam 
fife. Have they nothing ? I am all things. I am 
wisdom and power, I am justice and mercy. I am 
grace and goodness, I am glory, beauty, holiness^ 
eminency, supereminency, perfection, all-sufficiency, 
eternity, Jehovah, I Am. Whatsoever is suitable to 
their nature, or convenient for them in their several 
conditions, that I Am. Whatsoever is amiable in 
itself, or desirable unto them, that I Am. Whatso^ 
ever is pure and holy j whatsoever is great or plea* 
sant; whatsoever is good or needflil to muke men 
happy; that I Atti." So that, in short, God here re- 
presents himself unto us as an universal good^ and 
leaves us to make the application of it to oursdves, 
according to our several wants, capacities, and desires, 
by flaying only in general, ** I Am.** 

Again, page S7, he thus cfiscourses ; * There is more 
solid joy ^nd comfbrt, more real delight and satisfitc- 
tion of mind, in one single f^roiight of God, rightly 
formed, than all the riches, and honours, and pleasures 
of this world, put them altc^ether, are able to afford. 
— ^Let m then call in all our scattered thoughts from 
all things here below, and raise them up and unite 
them all to the most high God ; ajq^rehending him 
under the idea, image, or likeness of any thing else, 
but as infinitely greater, and higher, and better than 
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all things; asr ene existing in and of bimselfi Md 
giving essence and existenrcetoall tlungsin the wcnrld 
besides himself; as one so pure and simple that there 
is nothing in him but himself, but essence and being 
itself; as one so infinite and omnipotait, that where- 
soever any thing else is in the whole world, there he 
is, and beyond the world, where nothing else is, there 
all things are, because he is there; as om so wise, so 
knowing, so omniscient, that he at this very moment, 
and always, sees what all the angels are doing in hea- 
ven ; what all the fowls are doing in the air ; what 
all the fishes are doing in the waters ; wUat all the 
devils are doing in hell ; wludi all tlie men and beasts, 
and the very insects, are doing upon earth ; as one 
BO powerful and omnipotent, that he can do wbatso^ 
ever he will, only by willing it should be done y as 
one so great, so good, so glorious, so immutabte, so 
transcendent, so infinite, so incoaaprehensiUe^ M 
eternal, what shall I say? so Jehovah, that the morf 
we think of him, the more we admii^ him, the mom 
we adore him^ the more we love him, the more we 
may and ought ; our Invest conceptions <tf hiqi be* 
ing as much beneath him, as our greatert services 
come short of what we owe hhn. 

* Secang therefore we caanot think of GikI so highly 
SUA be is, let us think of him as highly as we can ; and 
for that, eod lot us get above ourselves, and above the 
wori4.»nd raise up our thoughts higher, and higher, 
arid higher istiU, aind when we have got them up as 
high as possibly we can, let us apprehend a Being in* 
&pately higher tha;Q the hi^st of diem.; and then 
finding oursetvee at a loss^ amazed, confoimded ai 
such aist infinite height of inflkiite perfections, Ui ue 
fim down in humble and hearty (^siret to be freed 
from these dark pnsona whereiai we are now imamnA^ 
timt we may take our flight into eteraity, (Uid there* 
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through the merits of our ever-blessed Saviour, see this 
infinite Being face to face, and enjoy him for ever.' 



No. 75. SATURDAY, JuNt 6, 1713. 

Hie at, aut nutqttam, quod quarimut, — 

Hoa, 1 Ep. xm 39. 

— Here, or no where, we may hope to find 
WhatwcdeMTC.— CaEECH. 



This paper shall consist of extracts from two great 
divines, but of very different genius. The one is to 
be admired for convincing the understanding, the 
other for inflaming the heart. The former urges us 
in this plain and forcible manner to an inquiry into 
religion, and practising its precepts. 

* Suppose the world began some time to be ; it 
must either be made by counsel and design, that is 
produced by some Being that knew what it did, that 
did contrive it and frame it as it is ; which it is easy 
to conceive, a Being that is infinitely good and wise, 
and powerful, might do : but this is to own a God. 
Or else the matter of it being supposed to have been 
always, and in continual motion and tumult, it at last 
happened to fall into this order, and the parts of 
matter, after various agitations, were at length entan- 
gled and knit together in this order, in which we see 
the world to be. But can any man think this reason- 
able to imagine, that, in the infinite variety which is 
in the world, all things should happen by chance, as 
well, and as orderly^ as the greatest wisdom could 
have contrived them ? Whoever can believe this, must 
do it with his will, and not with his understanding. 

' Supposing the reasons for and against the piinci- 
pies of religion, were equal, yet the danger and hazard 
is 90 unequal, as would jiway a prudent man to the 
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affirmative. Suppose a man believe there is no God, 
nor life after this, and suppose he be in the right, but 
not certain that he is, for that I am sure in this case is 
impossible, all the advantage he hath by this opinion 
relates only to this world and this present time j for he 
cannot be the better for it when he is not. Now 
what advantage will it be to him in this life? He 
shall hj^ve.the more liberty to do what he pleaseth ; 
that is, it furnisheth him with a stronger temptation 
to be intemperate, and lustful, and unjust, that is, to 
do those things which prejudice his body, and his 
health, which cloud his reason, and darken his un- 
derstanding, which will make him enemies in the 
world, will bring him into danger. So that it is no 
advantage to any man to be vicious j and yet this is 
the greatest use that is made of atheistical princi- 
ples }. to comfort men in their vicious courses. But 
if thou hast a mind to be virtuous, and temperate, and 
just, the belief of the principles of religion will be no 
obstacle, but a furtherance to thee in this course. 
All the advantage a man can hope for, by disbelieving 
the principles of religion, is to escape trouble and 
persecution in this world, which may happen to him 
upon account of religion. But supposing there be a 
God and a life after this ; then what a vast diiSference 
is there of the consequences of these opinions ? As 
much as between finite and infinite, time and eternity. 
. * To persuade men to believe the scriptures, I only 
oflfer this to men's consideration. If there be a God, 
whose providence governs the world and all the 
creatures in it, is it not reasonable to think that he 
hath a particular care of men, the noblest part of this 
visible world? And seeing he hath made them capable 
of eternal duration } that he hath provided for their 
eternal happiness, and sufficiently revealed to them 
the way to it, and the terms and conditions ot^ it i- 
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Now let any man produce any book in the world, 
that pretends to be from God, and to do this, that for 
the matter of it is so worthy of God, the doctrines 
whereof are so useful, and the precepts so reasonable, 
and the arguments so powerful, the truth of all 
which was confirmed by so many great and unques- 
tionable miracles, the relation of which has been 
transmitted to posterity in public and authentic re- 
cords, written by those who were eye and ear wit- 
nesses of what they wrote, and free from suspicion of 
any worldly interest and design j let any produce a 
book like to this, in all these respects j and which 
over and besides, hath by the power and reasonable- 
ness of the doctrines contained in it, prevailed so 
miraculously in the world, by weak and inconsider- 
able means, in opposition to all the wit and power of 
the world, and under such discouragements as no 
other religion was ever assaulted with ; let any man 
bring forth such book, and he hath my leave to be-, 
lieve it as soon as the Bible. But if there be none 
such, as I am well assured there is not, then every 
one that thinks God hath revealed himself to men, 
ought to embrace and entertain the doctrine of the 
holy scriptures^ as revealed by God. 

* And now having presented men with such argu- 
ments and considerations as are proper, and I think 
sufficient, to induce belief, I think it not unreason- 
aUe to intreat and urge men diligently and impar- 
tially to consider these matters ; and if there be 
weight in these considerations to sway reasonable 
men, that they would not suffer themselves to be 
biassed by prejudice or passion, <»: interest, tq a con- 
trary persuasion. Thus much I may with reason de- 
sire of men ; for though men cannot believe what th^ 
will, yet men may, if they will, consider things s^« 
ously and impartially, and yield -or withhol4 their 
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assent, as they lAaJl see cause, after a thorough search 
and examinatioxi. 

* If any man will offer a serious argument against 
any of the principles of religion, and will debate the 
matter soberly, as one that considers the infinite con- 
sequences of these things one way or other, and 
would gladly be satisfied, he deserves to be heard 
what he can say ; but if a man will turn religion 
into raillery, and confute it by two or three bold jests, 
he doth not maTce religion, but himself, ridiculous, in 
the opinion of all considerate men, because he sports 
with his life. 

* So that it concerns every man that would not 
trifle away his soul, and fool himself into irrecoverable 
misery, with the greatest seriousness to inquire into 
these things, whether they be «o, or no, and patiently 
to consider the arguments that are brought for them. 

* And when you are examining these matters, do 
not take into consideration any sensual or worldly 
interest ; but deal feirly and impartially with your- 
selves. Think with y9urselves that you have not the 
making of things true and false, that the principles of 
religion are either true or false, before you think of 
them. The truth of things is already fixed j either 
there is a God, or no God ; either your souls are 
immortal, or they are not ; either the scriptures are 
a divine revelation, or an imposture } one of these is 
certain and necessary, and they are not how to be 
^ered. Things will not comply with your conceits, 
and bend themselves to your interests: therefore do 
not think what you would have to be : but consider 
impartially what is.* 

The other great writer is partictdarly useful in his. 
rapturous soliloquies, wherein he thinks of the Deity 
with the highest admiration, and beholds himself with 
the most contrite lowliness. * My present business,* 
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says he; * is to treat of God, his being and attributes ; 
but " who is sufficient for these things ?" At least, 
who am I, a silly worm, that I should take upon me 
to speak of Him, by whom alone I speak ; and being 
myself but a finite sinful creature, should strive to 
unveil the nature of the infinite and Most Holy God! 
Alas! I cannot so much as begin to think of him, but 
immediately my thoughts are confounded, my heart 
is perplexed, my mind amazed, my head turns round, 
my whole soul seems to be unhinged and overwhelmed 
within me. His mercy exalts me ; His justice de- 
presseth me ; His wisdom astonisheth me ; His power 
affrights me ; His glory dazzles mine eyes ; and " by 
reason of his highness," as Job speaks, I cannot en- 
dure t But the least glimpse of Him makes me abhor 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes before Him.' 



No. 76. MONDAY, June 8, 17 IS.* 

— Solos aio bene tivere^ quorum 
ConspicUur nitidis fundata pecunia vUUs, 

Hoe. 1 £p. xr. 45, 

— Those arc blest, and only those. 

Whose stately house their hidden treasure shows. 

Cbeech. 



I EVER thought it my duty to preserve peace and love 
among my wards. And since I have set up for an 
universal Guardian, I have laid nothing more to heart 
than the differences and quarrels between the landed 
and the trading interests of my country, which indeed 
comprehend the whole. I shall always Contribute, 
to the utmost of my power, to reconcile these intei- 
rests to each other, and to make them both sensible 
that their mutual happiness depends upon their being 
friends. 

♦ ST££L£^S. 
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They mutually furnish each other with all the ne- 
cessaries and conveniences of life ; the land supplies 
the traders with com, cattle, wool, and generally all 
the materials, either for their subsistence or their 
riches ; the traders in return provide the gentlemen 
with houses, clothes, and many other things, without 
which their life at best would be uncomfortable. Yet 
these very interests are almost always clashing ; the 
traders consider every high duty upon any part of their 
trade as proceeding from jealousy in the gentlemen of 
their rivalling them too fast ; and they are often ene- 
mies on this account. The gentlemen, on the other 
hand, think they can never lay too great a burden 
upon trade, though in every thing they eat and drink 
and wear, they are sure to bear the greatest part 
themselves. 

I shall endeavour, as much as possible, to remove 
this emulation between the parties, and in the first 
place to convince the traders, that in many Instances 
high duties may be laid upon their imports, to enlarge 
the general trade of the kingdom. For example, if 
there should be laid a prohibition, or high duties 
which shall amount to a prohibition, upon the imports 
from any other country which takes from us a million 
sterling every year, and returns us nothing else but 
manufactures for the consumption of our own people, 
it is certain this ought to be considered as the increase 
of our trade in general ; for if we want these manu- 
factures, we shall either make them ourselves, or, 
which is the same thing, import them from other 
countries in exchange for our own. In either of 
which cases, our foreign or inland trade is enlarged, 
and so many more of our own people are employed 
and subsisted for that money which was annually ex- 
ported, that is, in all probability, a hundred and fifty 
thousand of our people for the yearly sum of one miU 
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lion. If our traders would consider many of our pro- 
hibitions or high duties in this light, they would think 
their country and themselves obliged to the landed 
interest for these restraints. 

Again, gentlemen are too apt to envy the traders 
every sum of money they import, and gain firom 
abroad, as if it was so much loss to themselves ; but 
if they could be convinced, that for every million that 
shall be imported and gained by the traders, more 
than twice that sum is gained by the landed interest, 
they would never be averse to the trading part of the 
nation. To convince them, therefore, that this is the 
fact, shall be the remaining part of this discourse. 

Let us suppose, then, that a milUon, or if you please 
that twenty millions were to be imported, and gained 
by trade : to what uses could it be applied ? And 
which would be the greatest gainers, the landed or the 
trading interest? Suppose it to be twenty millions. 

It cannot at all be doubted, that a part of the afore* 
mentioned sum would be laid out in luxury, such as 
the magnificence of buildings, the plate and furniture 
of houses, jewels, and rich apparel, the eletgance of 
diet, the s[^endor of coaches and equipage, and such 
other things as are an expense to the owners, and 
bring in no manner of profit. But because it is sel- 
dom seeuy that persons who by great industry have 
gained estates, are extravagant in their luxury, and 
because the revenue must be still sufficient to support 
the annual expense, it is hard to conceive that more 
than two of the twenty millions can be converted into 
this dead stock, at least eighteen must still be left to 
raise an annual interest to the owners ; and the reve-> 
nuefrom the eighteen millions, at six per centum, will 
be little more than one million per annum^ 

Again, a part of the twenty millions is very likel/ 
to be converted to increase the stoc^ of om inimi 
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trade, in which is comprehended that upon all out 
farms. This is the trade which provides for the an- 
nual consumption of our people, and a stock of the 
value of two years consumption is generally believed 
to be suflicient for this purpose. If the eighteen mil- 
lions above-mentioned will not raise a revenue of 
more than one million per annum, it is certain that 
no more than this last value can be added to our an- 
nual consumption, and that two of the twenty mil- 
lions will be sufficient to add to the stock of our 
inland trade. 

Our foreign trade is considered upon another foot ; 
for though it provides in part for the annual consump- 
tion of our own people, it provides also for the con- 
suipption of foreign nations. It exports our super- 
fluous manufactures, and should make returns of bul- 
lion, or other durable treasure. Our foreig^ trade for 
forty years last past, in the judgment of the most in- 
telligent persons, has been managed by a stock not 
less than four, and not exceeding eight millions, with 
which last sum they think it is driven at this time, and 
that it cannot be carried much further, unless our mer- 
chants shall endeavour to open a trade to Terra Aus- 
tralis incognita, or some place. that would be equiva- 
lent. It will therefore be a very large allowance, tliat 
one of the twenty millions can be added to the capital 
stock of our foreign trade. 

There may be another way of raising interest, that 
is, by laying up, at a cheap time, com or other goods 
or manufactures that will keep, for the consumption 
of future years, and when the markets may happen to 
call for them at an advanced price. But as moat 
goods are perishable, and waste something every year, 
by which means a part of the principal is still lost, 
and as it is seldom seen that these engrossers get 
more than their principal, and the common interest of 
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their money, this way is so precarious and full of ha- 
zard, that it is very unlikely any more than three of 
the twenty millions will be applied to engrossing. 
It were to be wished the engrossers were more profit- 
able traders for themselves ; they are certainly very 
beneficial for the commonwealth ; they are a market 
for the rich, in a time of plenty, and refady at hand 
with relief for the poor, in a time of dearth. They 
prevent the exportation of many necessaries of life, 
when they are very cheap ; so that we are not at the 
charge of bringing them back again, when they are 
very dear. They save the money that is paid to 
foreign countries for interest, and warehouse room ; 
but there is so much hazard, and so little profit in 
this business, that if twenty millions were to be im- 
ported, scarce three of them would be applied to the 
making magazines for the kingdom. 

If any of the money should be lent at interest to 
persons that shall apply the same to any of the pur- 
poses above-mentioned, it is still the same thing. If 
I have given good reasons for what I have said, no 
more than eight of the twenty millions can be applied 
either to our dead stock of luxury, our stock in inland 
or foreign trade, or our stores or magazines. So that 
still there will remain twelve millions, which are now 
no qtlierwise to be disposed of than in buying of lands 
or houses, or our new parliamentary funds, or in being 
tent out at interest upon mortgages of those securi- 
ties, or to persons who have no other ways to repay 
the value than by part of the things themselves. 

The question then is, what effect these twelve mil- 
lions will have towards reducing the interest of mo- 
ney, or raising the value of estates ; for as the former 
grows less, the latter will ever rise in proportion. 
For example, while the interest of money is five per 
cent, per annum, a man lends two thousand pounds. 
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to raise a revenue of one hundred pounds per annum, 
by the interest of his money ; and for the same rea- ^ 
son he gives two thousand pounds or more, to pur- 
chase an estate of one hundred pounds per annum. 
Again, if the interest of money shall fall one per 
cent, he must be forced to lend two thousand four 
hundred pounds, to gain the revenue of one hundred 
pounds per annum, and for the same reason he must 
give at least two thousand four hundred pounds, to 
purchase an estate of the same yearly rent. There- 
fore if these twelve millions newly gained shall reduce 
one per cent, of the present interest of money, they 
must, of necessity, increase every estate at least four 
years' value in the purchase. 

It is ever easier to meet with men that will borrow 
money than sell their estates. An evidence of this is, 
that we never have so good a revenue by buying, as 
by lending. The first thing, therefore, that will be 
attempted with these twelve millions, is to lend money 
to those that want it. This can hardly fail of reducing 
one per cent, of the present interest of money, and 
consequently of raising every estate four years' value 
in the purchase. 

For in all probability all the money or value now 
in England, not applied to any of the uses above- 
mentioned, and which therefore lies dead, or affords 
no revenue to the owners, until it can be disposed of 
to such uses, doth not exceed twelve millions ; yet 
this sum, whatever it is, is sufficient to keep down 
money to the present interest, and to hold up lands 
to their present value. One would imagine, then, if 
this sum should be doubled, if twelve millions extra- 
ordinary should be added to it, they should reduce 
half the present interest of money, and double the 
present value of estates. But it will easily be allowed 
they must reduce one per cent, of the present intea;e«t 

VOL. I. cc 
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of money, and add the value of four years' rent to the 
purchase of every estate. 

To confirm the belief of this, an argument might 
be taken from what really happened in the province 
of Holland before the year one thousand six hundred 
and seventy. I think it is in sir William Temple's 
Observations upon the United Netherlands. The 
government there was indebted about thirteen mil- 
lions, and paid the interest of five per cent, per an- 
num. They had got a sum of money, I think not 
above a million, with which they prepared to dis- 
charge such a part of the principal. The creditors 
were so unable to find so good an interest elsewhere, 
that they petitioned the States to keep their money, 
with an abatement of one per cent, of their interest. 
The same money was offered to the same number ctf 
other creditors with the same success, until one per 
cent, of their whole interest was abated, yet at last 
such a part of the principal was discharged. And 
when this sum came to be lent to private persons, it 
had the same effect ; there one per cent, of the com- 
mon interest was abated throughout the whole pro- 
vince, as well between subject and subject, as be- 
tween the subjects and their governors. And nothing 
is so notorious, as that the value of lands in that 
country has risen in proportion, and that estates are 
sold there for thirty years value of their whole rents. 
It is not then to be doubted, that twelve millions 
extraordinary to be lent at interest, or purchase lands, 
or government securities, must have the like effect in 
England, at least that lands will rise four years* rent 
in every purchase above their present value. And 
how great an improvement must this be to the landed 
interest ! 

The rents of England, according to the proportion 
of the land-tax, should be little more than eight mil- 
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lions, yet perhaps they may be twelve. If there is 
made an addition of four years value in every pur- 
chase ; this upon all the rents of England, amounts 
toforty-eight millions. So that, by the importation 
and clear gain of twenty millions by trade, the landed 
interest gains an improvement of forty-eight millions, 
at least six times as much as all other interests joined 
together. 

I should think this argument, which I have endea- 
voured to set in a clear light, must needs be sufficient 
to show, that the landed and the trading interests 
cannot in reality but be friends to each other '. 



No. 71. TUESDAY, June 9, 1713.^ 

'^Cerium voto pete finem. Hob. 2 Ep. i. 56, 

— To wishes fix an enid. Creech. 



The writers of morality assign two sorts of goods, 
the one is in itself desirable, the other is to be de- 
sired, not on account of its own excellency, but for 
the sake of some other thing which it is instrumental 
to obtain. These are usually distinguished by the 
appellations of end and means. We are prompted 
by nature to desire the former, but that we have 
any appetite for the latter is owing to choice and 
deliberation. 

But as wise men engage in the pursuit of means, 
from a further view of some natural good with which 
they are connected ; fools, who are actuated by imi- 
tation and not by reason, blindly pursue the means, 
without any design or prospect of applying them, 

• G. Beekeley's, d. d. 

' This paper. No. 76. is ascribed to Steele; but most probably it was 
written by Mr. Henry Martyn. See Spectator, No. 855, note on Mr. H. 
liiaityn j GtuurdNos. 10. 15. and notes, 
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The result whereof is, that they entail upon them- 
selves the anxiety and toil, but are debarred from 
the subsequent delights which arise to wiser men; 
since their views not reaching the end^ terminate in 
those things, which although they have a relative 
goodness, yet, considered absolutely, are indifferent, 
or it may be, evil. 

The principle of this misconduct is a certain short- 
sightedness in the mind ; and as this defect is branched 
forth into innumerable errors in life, and hath infected 
all ranks and conditions of men ; so it more eminently 
appears in three species, the critics, misers, and freey 
thinkers, I shall endeavour to make good this obser- 
vation with regard to each of them. And first of the 
critics. 

Profit and pleasure are the ends that a reasonable 
creature would propose to obtain by study, or indeed 
by any other undertaking. Those parts of learning 
which relate to the imagination, as eloquence and poe^ 
try, produce an immediate pleasure in the mind. 
And sublime and useful truths, when they are con- 
veyed in apt allegories or beautiful images, make more 
distinct and lasting impressions ; by which means the 
fancy becomes subservient to the understanding, and 
the mind is at the same time delighted and instructed. 
The exercise of the understanding in the discovery of 
truth, is likewise attended with great pleasure, as well 
as immediate profit. It not only strengthens our 
faculties, purifies the soul, subdues the passions; but 
besides these advantages, there is also a secret joy 
that flows from intellectual operations, proportioned 
to the nobleness of the faculty, and not the le$s 
affecting because inward and unseen. 

But the mere exercise of the memory as such, in- 
stead of bringing pleasure or immediate benefit, is 
a thing of vain irksomeness and fatigue, especially 
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when employed in the acquisition of languages, which 
is of all others the most dry and painful occupation* 
There must be, therefore, something further pro- 
posed, or a wise man would never engage in it. 
And, indeed, the very reason of the thing plainly in- 
timates that the motive which first drew men to affect 
a knowledge in dead tongues, was that they looked on 
them as means to convey more useful and entertain- 
ing knowledge into their minds. 

There are, nevertheless, certain critics, who, seeing 
that Greek and Latin are in request, join in a thought- 
less pursuit of those languages, without any further 
view. They look on the ancient authors, but it is 
with an eye to phraseology, or certain minute parti- 
culars which are valuable for no other reason but be- 
cause they are despised and forgotten by the rest of 
mankind. The divine maxims of morality, the exact 
pictures of human life, the profound discoveries in the 
arts and sciences, just thoughts, bright images, sub- 
lime sentiments, are overlooked, while the mind is 
learnedly taken up in verbal remarks. 

Was a critic ever known to read Plato with a con- 
templative mind, or Cicero, in order to imbibe the 
noble sentiments of virtue and a public spirit, which 
are conspicuous in the writings of that great man ; 
or to peruse the Greek or Roman histories, with an 
intention to form his own life upon the plan of the 
illustrious patterns they exhibit to our view ? Plato 
wrote in Greek. Cicero's Latin is fine. And it often 
lies in a man's way to quote the ancient historians. 

There is no entertainment upon earth more noble 
and befitting a reasonable mind than the perusal of 
good authors ; or that better qualifies a man to pass 
this life with satisfaction to himself, or advantage to 
the public. But where men of short views and mean 
noals give themselves to that sort of empIo}nDient 
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which nature never designed them for, they indeed 
keep one another in countenance ; but instead of 
cultivating and adorning their own minds, or acquir- 
ing an ability to be useful to the world, they reap no 
other advantage from their labours, than the dry 
consolation arising from the applauses they bestow 
upon each other. 

And the same weakness, or defect of the mind, from 
whence pedantry takes its rise, does likewise give 
birth to avarice. Words and money are both to be 
regarded as only marks of things ; and as the know- 
ledge of the one, so the possession of the other is of 
no use, unless directed to a further end. A mutual 
commerce could not be carried on among men, if 
some common standard had not been agreed upon, to 
which the value of all the various products of art and 
nature were reducible, and which might be of the 
same use in the conveyance of property, as words are 
in that of ideas. Gold by its beauty, scarceness, and 
durable nature, seems designed by Providence to a 
purpose so excellent and advantageous to mankind. 
Upon these considerations that metal came first into 
esteem. But such who cannot see beyond what is 
nearest in the pursuit, beholding mankind touched 
with an affection for gold, and being ignorant of the 
true reason that introduced this odd passion into hu- 
man nature, imagine some intrinsic worth in the metal 
to be the cause of it. Hence the same men who, had 
they been turned towards learning, would have em- 
ployed themselves in laying up words in their me- 
mory, are by a diiSerent application employed to as 
much purpose, in treasuring up gold in their coffers. 
They differ only in the object ; the principle on 
which they act, and the inward frame of the mind, is 
the same in the critic and the miser. 

And upon a thorough observation, our modem 
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sect of free-thinkers will be found to labour under 
the same defect with those two inglorious species. 
Their short views are terminated in the next objects, 
and their specious pretences for liberty and truth, 
are so many instances of mistaking the means for the 
end. But the setting these points in a clear light 
must be the subject of another paper*. 

No. 78. WEDNESDAY, June 10, 1713.* 

— Docebo 
Unde parentur opes; quid alai,formetque Po'Ham. 

Hob. Ars Poet. 306. 
— I will teach to write. 
Tell what the duty of a Poet is. 
Wherein his wealth and ornament consist. 
And how he may be formed, and how improv'd. Roscommon. 



It is no small pleasure to me, who am zealous in the 
interests of learning, to think I may have the honour 
of leading the town into a very new and uncommon 
road of criticism. As that kind of literature is at 
present carried on, it consists only in a knowledge of 
mechanic rules which contribute to the structure of 
different sorts of poetry, as the receipts of good 
housewives do to the making puddings of flour, 
oranges, plums, or any other ingredients. It would, 
methinks, make these my instructions more easily 
intelligible to ordinary readers, if I discoursed of 
these matters in the style in which ladies, learnediu 
economics, dictate to their pupils for the improve- 
ment of the kitchen and larder. 

I shall begin with epic poetry, because the critics 
agree it is the greatest work human nature is capable 

# Pope's. 
» This paper, No. 77, is-ascribed to bishop Beriteley, on the authority of 
his son^ the rev. George Berkeley, formerly student of Christ Church, and 
vicar of Bray in Berkshire. MS. letter. 
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of. I know the French have already laid down many 
mechanical rules for compositions of this sort, but at 
the same time they cut off almost all undertakers 
from the possibility of ever performing them ; for the 
first qualification they unanimously require in a poet 
is a genius. I shall here endeavour, for the benefit 
of my countrymen, to make it manifest, that epic 
poems may be made * without a genius,* nay, without 
learning or much reading. This must necessarily be 
of great use to all those poets who confess they never 
read, and of whom the world is convinced they never 
learn. What Moliere observes of making a dinner, 
that any man can do it with money, and if a profest 
cook cannot without, he has his art for nothing '; the 
same may be said of making a poem, it is easily 
brought about by him that has a genius, but the 
skill lies in doing it without one. In pursuance of 
this end, I shall present the reader with a plain and 
certain recipe, by which even sonneteers and ladies 
may be qualified for this grand performance. 

I know it will be objected, that one of the chief 
qualifications of an epic poet, is to be knowing in all 
arts and sciences. But this ought not to discourage 
those that have no learning, as long as indexes and 
dictionaries may be had, which are the compendium 
of all knowledge. Besides, since it is an established 
rule, that none of the terms of those arts and sciences 
are to be made use of, one may venture to aflGurm our 
poet cannot impertinently offend in this point. The 
learning which will be more particularly necessary to 
him is the ancient geography of towns, mountains, 
and rivers: for this let him take Cluverius, value 
four-pence. 

Another quality required is a complete skill in lan- 
^ages. To this I ansMwer, that it is notorious persons 

* The meaning is, hu art is good for nothing. > 
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of no genius have been oftentimes great linguists. 
To instance in the Greek, of which there are two 
sorts : the original Greek, and that from which our 
modem authors translate. I should be unwilling to 
promise impossibilities, but modestly speaking, this 
may be learned in about an hour's time with ease. I 
have known one, who became a sudden professor of 
Greek, immediately upon application of the left-hand 
page of the Cambridge Homer to his eye. It is in 
these days, with authors as with other men, the well- 
bred are familiarly acquainted with them at first 
sight ; and as it is sufficient for a good general to 
have surveyed the ground he is to conquer, so it is 
enough for a good poet to have seen the author he 
is to be master of. But to proceed to the purpose of 
this paper. 

A Receipt to make an Epic Poem. 

FOR THE FABLE. 

* Take out of any old poem, history-books, romance, 
or legend, for instance GeofFry of Monmouth, or don 
Belianis of Greece, those parts of story which afford 
most scope for long descriptions. Put these pieces 
together, and throw all the adventures you fancy into 
one tale. Then take a hero whom you may choose 
for the sound of his name, and put him into tbe midst 
of these adventures. There let him work, for twelve 
books ; at the end of which you may take him out 
ready prepared to conquer, or to marry, it being ne- 
cessary that the conclusion of an epic poem be for- 
tunate. 

To make an episode.— * Take any remaining adven- 
ture of your former collection, in which you could no 
way involve your hero ; or any unfortunate accident 
.that was too good to be thrown away ; and it will be 
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of use, applied to any other person, who may be lost 
and evaporate in the course of the work, without the 
least damage to the composition.' 

For the moral and allegory. — * These you may ex- 
tract out of the fable afterwards at your leisure. Be 
sure you strain them sufficiently.* 

FOR THE MANNERS. 

* For those of the hero, , take all the best qualities 
you can find in all the celebrated heroes of antiquity; 
if they will not be reduced to a consistency, lay them 
all on a heap upon him. But be sure they are qua- 
lities which your patron would be thought to have : 
and to prevent any mistake which the world may be 
subject to, select from the alphabet those capital let- 
ters that compose his name, and set them at the head 
of a dedication before your poem. However, do not 
absolutely observe the exact quantity of these virtues, 
it not being determined, whether or no it be necessary 
for the hero of a poem to be an honest man. — For 
the under characters, gather them froAi Homer and 
Virgil, and change the names as occasion serves.* 

FOR THE MACHINES. 

* Take of deities, male and female, as many as you 
can use. Separate them into two equal parts, and keep 
Jupiter in the middle. Let Juno put him in a fer- 
ment, and Venus mollify him. Remember on all oc- 
casions to make use of volatile Mercury. If you have 
need of devils, draw them out of Milton's Paradise, 
and extract your spirits from Tasso. The use of these 
machines is evident ; for since no epic poem can pos- 
sibly subsist without them, the wisest way is to . re- 
serve them for your greatest necessities. When you 
cannot extricate your hero by any human means, or 
yourself by your own wit, seek relief from, heaven. 
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and the gods will do, your business very readily. 
This is according to the direct prescription of Horace 
in the Art of Poetry : 

* Nee Deus intersitf nisi dignus vindice nodm. 
Incident.' — J 91. 

' Never presume to make a God appear, 
But for a business worthy of a God.' Roscommon. 

That is to say, a poet should never call upon the 
gods for their assistance, but when he is in great per- , 
plexity.* 

FOR THE DESCRIPTIONS. 

For a tempest. — * Take Eurus, Zephyr, Auster, and 
Boreas, and cast them together in one verse. Add 
to these of rain, lightning, and of thunder, the loudest 
you can, quantum sufficit. Mix your clouds and bil- 
lows well together until they foam, and thicken your 
description here and there with a quicksand. Brew 
your tempest well in your head, before you set it a 
blowing.* 

For a battle. — * Pick a large quantity. of images 
and descriptions from Homer's Iliad, with a spice 
or two of Virgil, and if there remain any overplus 
you may lay them by for a skirmish. Season it well 
with similes, and it will make an excellent battle.' 

For a burning town. — * If such a description be 
necessary, because it is certain there is one in Virgil, 
Old Troy is ready burnt to your hands. But if you 
fear that would be thought borrowed, a chapter or 
two of the theory of the conflagration", well circum- 
stanced, and done into verse, will be a good suc- 
cedaneum.* 

* As Jbr similes and metaphors^ they may be found 
all over the creation ; the most ignorant may gather 

tt From lib. iii. De Conflagratione Mundi of Telluris Theoria Saera, 
published in 4to, 1689^ by Dr. Thoaias Burnet, master of the Charter^ 
house. See Spect. 
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them, but the danger is in applying them. For this» 
advise with your bookseller/ 

FOR THE LANGUAGE, 

I mean the diction, * Here it will do well to be 
an imitator of Milton, for you will find it easier to 
imitate him in this, than any thing else. Hebraisms 
and Grecisms are to be found in him, without the 
trouble of learning the languages. I knew a painter, 
who, like our poet, had no genius, make his daubings 
be thought originals by setting them in the smoke. 
You may in the same manner give the venerable air 
of antiquity to your piece, by darkening it up and 
down with Old English. With this you may be easily 
furnished upon any occasion, by the dictionary com- 
monly printed at the end of Chaucer.* 

I must not conclude, without cautioning all writers 
without genius in one material point, which is, never 
to be afraid of having too much fire in their works. 
I should advise rather to take their warmest thoughts, 
and spread them abroad upon paper; for they are 
observed to cool before they are read *. 



No. 7g. THURSDAY, June U, 1713.* 

'^Pr€Bclara ei pulchra minantem 

Vwere nee recte^ nee suavUer.^-^ Hoe. 1 Ep. viii. 5. 

-—I make a noise, a gaudy show, 

I promise mighty things, I nobly strive ; 

Yet what an ill, unpleasant life I live ! Creech. 



It is an employment worthy a reasonable creature, 
to examine into the disposition of men's affections 
towards each other, and as far as one can, to improve 

* Steele's. 
> This paper, No.78, is ascribed to Pope on the authority of Steele him- 
self, who in The Pnblisher to the Reader tells us, that the receipt to make 
an epic poem had Mr. Pope for its author. 
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all tendencies to good-nature and charity. No one 
could be unmoved with this epistle, which I received 
the other day from one of my correspondents, and 
which is full of the most ardent benevolence. 

* TO THE GUARDIAN. 
* SIR, 

* I SELDOM read your political, your critical, 
your ludicrous, or if you will call them so, your 
polite papers, but when I observe any thing which I 
I think written for the advancement of good-will 
amongst men, and. laying before them objects of 
charity. I am very zealous for the promotion of so 
honest a design. Believe me. Sir, want of wit, or 
wisdom, is not the infirmity of this age ; it is the 
shameful application of both that is the crying evil. 
As for my own part, I am always endeavouring at 
least to be better, rather than richer, or wiser. But 
I never lamented that I was not a wealthy man so 
heartily as the other day. You must understand that 
I now and then take a walk of mortification, and 
pass a whole day in making myself profitably sad. I 
for this end visit the hospitals about this city, and 
when I have rambled about the galleries at Bedlam^ 
and seen for an hour the utmost of all lamentable 
objects, human reason distracted ; when I have from 
grate to grate ofiered up my prayers for a wretch 
who has been reviling me, for a figure that has seemed 
petrified with anguish — ^for a man that has held up 
his face in a posture of adoration toward heaven to 
utter execrations and blasphemies; I say, when I 
have beheld all these things, and thoroughly reflected 
on them, until I have startled myself out of my pre- 
sent ill course ; I have thought fit to pass to the 
observation of less evils, and relieve myself by going 
to thiOfie charitable receptacles about this town, apr 
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pointed only for bodily distresses. The gay and 
frolic part of mankind are wholly unacquainted with 
the numbers of their fellow-creatures, who languish 
under pain and agony, for want of a trifle out of that 
expense by which those fortunate persons purchase 
the gratification of a superfluous passion, or appetite. 
I ended the last of these pilgrimages which 1 made, 
at St. Thomas's hospital in Southwark. I had seen 
all the variety of woe, which can arise from the dis- 
tempers which attend human frailty; but the cir- 
cumstances which occasioned this letter, and gave 
me the quickest compassion, was beholding a little 
boy of ten years of age, who was just then to be ex- 
pelled the house as incurable. My heart melted 
within me to think what would become of the poor 
child, who, as I was informed, had not a farthing 
in the world, nor father nor mother, nor friend to 
help it. The infant saw my sorrow for it, and came 
towards me, and bid me speak, that it might die in 
the house. 

* Alas ! There are crowds cured in this place, and 
the strictest care taken, in the distribution of the 
charity, for wholesome food, good physic, and tender 
care in behalf of the patients ; but the provision is 
not large enough for those whom they do not despair 
of recovering, which makes it necessary to turn out 
the incurable, for the sake of those whom they can 
relieve. I was informed this was the fate of many in 
a year, as well as of this poor child, who I suppose, 
corrupted away yet alive in the streets. He was to 
be sure removed when he was only capable of giving 
offence, though avoided when still an object of com- 
passion. There are not words to give mankind com- 
punction enough on such an occasion ; but I as&ure 
you I think the miserable have a property in the 
superfluous possessions of the fortunate ; though I 
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despair of seeing right done them until the day 
wherein those distinctions shall cease for ever, and 
they must both give an account for their behaviour 
under their respective sufferings, and enjoyments. 
However, you would do your part as a guardian, if 
you would mention, in the most pathetic terms, 
these miserable objects, and put the good part of the 
world in mind of exerting the most noble benevolence 
that can be imagined, in alleviating the few remain- 
ing moments of the incurable. 

* A gentleman who belonged to the hospital, was 
saying, he believed it would be done as soon as men- 
tioned, if it were proposed that a ward might be 
be erected for the accommodation of such as have no 
more to do in this world, but resign themselves to 
death. I know no readier way of communicating 
this thought to the world, than by your paper. If 
you omit to publish this, I shall never esteem you to 
be the man you pretend ; and so recommending th6 
incurable to your Guardianship, 
* I remain. Sir, 

* Your humble servant, 

* Philanthropos.* 

It must be confessed, that if one turns one's eyes 
round these cities of London and Westminster, one 
cannot overlook the exemplary instances of heroic 
charity, in providing restraints for the wicked, in- 
structions for the young, food and raiment for the 
aged, with regard also to all other circumstances and 
relations of human life ; but it is to be lamented that 
these provisions are made only by the middle kind 
of people, while those of fashion and power are raised 
above the species itself, and are unacquainted or un- 
moved with the calamities of others. But, alas ! how 
monstrous is this hardness of heart ! How is it pos- 
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sibie that the returns of hunger and thirst should not 
importune men, though in the highest affluence, to 
consider the miseries of their fellow-creatures who 
languish under necessity ? But as 1 hinted just now, 
the distinctions of mankind are almost wholly to be 
resolved into those of the rich and the poor ; for as 
certainly as wealth gives acceptance and grace to all 
that its possessor says or does ; so poverty creates 
disesteem, scorn, and prejudice to all the under- 
takings of the indigent. The necessitous man 
has neither hands, lips, or understanding, for his 
own or friend's use, but is in the same condition with 
the sick, with this difference only, that his is an in* 
fection no man will relieve, or assist, or if he does, 
it is seldom with so much pity as contempt, and 
rather for the ostentation of the physician, than com- 
passion on the patient. It is a circumstance, wherein 
a man finds all the good he deserves inaccessible, all 
the ill unavoidable ; and the poor hero is as certainly 
ragged, as the poor villain hanged. Under these 
pressures the poor man speaks with hesitation, under- 
takes with irresolution, and acts with disappointment. 
He is slighted in men's conversation, overlooked in 
their assemblies, and beaten at their doors. But 
from whence, alas, has he this treatment? from a 
creature that has only the supply of, but not an ex- 
emption from, the wants for which he despises him. 
Yet such is the unaccountable insolence of man, that 
he will not see that he who is supported, is in the 
same class of natural necessity with him that wants 
a support ; and to be helped implies to be indigent. 
In a word, after all you can say of a man, conclude 
that he is rich, and you have made him friendf ; 
nor have you utterly overthrown a man in the world's 
opinion, until you have said he is poor. This is the 
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emphatical expression of praise and blame : for men 
so stupidly forget their natural impotence and want, 
that Riches and Poverty have taken in our imagina- 
tion the place of Innocence and Guilt. 

Reflections of this kind do but waste one's being, 
without capacity of helping the distressed; yet 
though I know no way to do any service to my 
brethren under such calamities, I cannot help having 
so much respect for them, as to suffer with them in 
a fruitless fellow-feeling ^ . 



No. 80. FRIDAY, June IS, 1713. 

— Ccelestibus Ir<B. Virg. -ffin. i. 11, 

Anger in heav'nly minds. 



I HAVE found by experience, that it is impossible to 
talk distinctly without defining the words of which 
we make use. There is not a term in our language 
which wants explanation so much as the word Church. 
One would think when people utter it, they should 
have in their minds ideas of virtue and religion ; but 
that important monosyllable drags all the other words 
in the language after it, and it is made use of to ex- 
press both praise and blame, according to the cha- 
racter of him who speaks it. By this means it happens, 
that no one knows what his neighbour means when 
he says such a one is for, or against the church. It 
has happened that the person, who is seen every day 
at church, has not been in the eye of the world a 
churchman ; and he who is very zealous to oblige 
every man to frequent it, but himself, has been held 
a very good son of the church. This prepossession 

y See No8. IC. 15. and notes. There is little doubt but that the conclti- 
iioA ^ thif fiM pap«r was wtten hy Bte«le. 

vox.. !• IX D 
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is the best handle imaginable for politicians to make 
use of, for managing the loves and hatreds of man- 
kind, to the purposes to which they would lead them. 
But this is not a thing for fools to meddle with, for 
they only bring disesteem upon those whom they at- 
tempt to serve, when they unskilfully pronounce 
terms of art. I have observed great evils arise from 
this practice, and not only the cause of piety, but 
also the secular interest of clergymen, has extremely 
suffered by the general unexplained signification of 
the word church. 

The Examiner, upon the strength of being a re- 
ceived churchman, has offended in this particular 
more grossly than any other man ever did before, 
and almost as grossly as ever he himself did, sup- 
posing the allegations in the following letter are just. 
To slander any man is a very heinous offence ; but 
the crime is still greater, when it falls upon such as 
ought to give example to others. I cannot imagine 
how the Examiner can divest any part of the clergy 
of the respect due to their characters, so as to treat 
them as he does, without an indulgence unknown to 
our religion, though taken up in the name of it, in 
order to disparage such of its communicants, as will 
not sacrifice their conscience to their fortunes. This 
confusion and subdivision of interests and sentiments, 
among people of the same communion, is what would 
be a very good subject of mirth ; but when I con- 
sider against whom this insult is committed, I think 
it too great, and of too ill a consequence, to be in 
good humour on the occasion. 

* SIR, 

« Your character of Universal Guardian^ 
joined to the concern you ought to have for the 
cause of virtue and religion, assure me you wiU not 
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think that clergymen when injured, have the leaat 
right to your protection ; and it is from that assur- 
ance I trouble you with this, to complain of the 
Examiner, who calumniates as freely as he commends, 
and whose invectives are as groundless as his pane- 
gyrics. 

' In his paper of the eighth instant, after a most 
furious invective against many noble lords, a consider- 
able number of the commons, and a very great part 
of her majesty's good subjects, as disaffected and full 
of discontent, which by the way, is but an aukward 
compliment to the prince whose greatest glory it is to 
reign in the hearts of her people, that the clergy may 
not go without their share of his resentment, he con- 
cludes with a most malicious reflection upon some of 
them. He names indeed nobody, but points to Wind- 
sor and St. Paul's, where he tells us, some are disre- 
spectful to the queen, and enemies to her peace; most 
odious characters, especially in clergymen, whose pro^ 
fession is peace, and to whose duty and affection her 
majesty has a more immediate right, by her singular 
piety and great goodness to them. ** They have suck^ 
^d in,*' he says, " this warlike principle from their 
arbitrary patrons." It is not enough it seems, to 
calumniate them, unless their patrons also be insulted, 
no less patrons than the late king and the duke of 
Marlborough. These are his arbitrary men ; though 
nothing be more certain than that without the king, 
the shadow of a legal government had not been left 
to us ; nor did there ever live a man, who in the na- 
ture and temper of him, less deserved the character 
of arbitrary than the duke. How now is this terrible 
charge against those clergymen supported 1 Why, aa 
to St Paul's, the fact, according to him, is this; 
" Some of the church, to affront the queen, on the 
day the peace was proclaimed, gave orders for pa- 

D D « 
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rochial prayers only, without singing, as is used upon 
fkst-days, though in this particular their inferiors were 
so very honest to disobey them.'* This the Examiner 
roundly affirms after his usual manner, but without 
the least regard to truth , for it is fallen in my way, 
without inquiring, to be exactly informed of this mat- 
ter, and therefore I take upon me in their vindication 
to assure you, that every part of what is said is ab- 
solutely false, and the truth is just the reverse. The 
inferiors desire there might be only parochial prayers ; 
but the person applied to was aware to what construc- 
tion it might be liable, and therefore would not con- 
sent to the request, though very innocent and reason- 
able. The case was this : the procession of the cere- 
mony had reached Ludgate just at the time of prayerd, 
and there was such a prodigious concourse of people, 
that one of the vergers came to the residentiary in 
waiting, to represent, that it would be impossible to 
have prayers that afternoon; that the crowds all round 
iJie church were so great, there would be no getting 
in : but it was insisted, that there must be prayers, 
6nly the tolling of the bell should be deferred a little 
until the head of the procession was got beyond the 
church. When the bell had done, and none of the 
quire appeared, but one to read, it was upon this again 
represented, that there couldbeonly parochial prayers, 
a thing that sometimes happens, twice or thrice per- 
haps in a year, when upon some allowable occasions 
the absence of the quire-men is so great, as not to 
leave the necessary voices for cathedral ser\dce; 
which very lately was the case upon a performance 
of the thanksgiving music at Whitehall. So that had 
the prayers, on this occasion, been parochial only, it 
had been neither new nor criminal, but necessary 
aiid tmavoidaWe, unless the Examiner can tell how 
the service may be sung decently without singing-men. 
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However, to leave infoirmers no room for calumny, 
it was expressly urgedj that parochial prayers on such 
a day, would look ill ; that therefore, if possible, it 
should be avoided, and the service should be begun 
as usual, in hopes one or two of the quire might come 
in before the psalms j and the verger was ordered to 
look out, if he could see any of the quire, to hasten 
them to their places ; and so it proved, two of the 
best voices came in time enough, and the service was 
performed cathedral- wise, though in a manner to bare 
walls, with an anthem suitable to the day. This is 
the fact on which the Examiner grounds a charge of 
factious and seditious principles against some at St. 
Paul's, and I am persuaded there is as little truth in 
what he charges some of Windsor with, though I know 
not certainly whom he means. Where I disposed to 
expostulate with the Examiner, I would ask him if 
he seriously thinks this be answering her majesty's 
intentions ? Whether disquieting the minds of her 
people is the way to calm them ? Or to traduce men 
of learning and virtue, be to cultivate the arts of peace? 
But I am too well acquainted with his writings not to 
see he is past correction ; nor does any thing in his 
paper surprise me, merely because it is false ; foi* to 
usie his own words, not a day passes with him, but **it 
brings forth a mouse or a monster, some ridiculous 
lie, some vile calumny or forgery." He is almost 
equally false in every thing he says ; but it is not 
always equally easy to make his falsehood plain and 
palpable. And it is chiefly for that reason I desire you 
to give this letter a place in your papers, that those 
who are willing to be undeceived may learn, from so 
clear an instance, what a faithful modest writer this 
is, who pretends to teach them how to think and speak 
of things and persons they know nothing of them- 
selves. As this is no way disagreeable to your cha- 
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racter of Guardian, your publication of it is a favour 
which I flatter myself you will not deny to, 

'Sir, 
June 9, 1713. * Your humble servant, 

*#* This day is published. Verses on the Peace, by the Scholars of 
Croydon School. Spoken in public. May 13, 1713. Guard, in folio. No. 74. 

f4.f A Dissertation on reading the Classics, and forming a just style. 
Written in 1709, and addressed to John lord Roos marquis of Granby. 
lUdem. No. 76. 



No. 81. SATURDAY, June 13, 1713.* 

Qvkte etpure atque eleganter acUs atatit placida ac lenis retordaiio, 

CiCEKO. 

Placid and soothing is the remembrance of a life passed with quiet, in- 
nocence, and elegance. 



The paper which was published on the thirtieth of 
last month *, ended with a piece of devotion written 
by the archbishop of Cambray. It would, as it was 
hinted in that precaution, be of singular use for the 
improvement of our minds, to have the secret thoughts 
of men of good talents on such occasions* I shall fdr 
the entertainment of this day give my reader two 
pieces, which if he is curious will be pleasing for that 
reason, if they prove to have no other effect upon him. 
One of them was found in the closet of an Athenian 
libertine, who lived many ages ago, and is a soliloquy 
wherein he contemplates his own life and actions ac- 
cording to the lights men have from nature, and the 
compunctions of natural reason. The other is the 
prayer of a gentleman who died within a few years 
last past, and lived to a very great age ; but had 
passed his youth in all the vices in fashion. The 

♦ Steele's. 
» Guard. No. 69. 
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Athenian is supposed to have been Alcibiades, a man 
of great spirit, extremely addicted to pleasures, but 
at the same time very capable, and, upon occasion, very 
attentive to business. He was by nature endued with 
all the accomplishments she could bestow ; he bad 
beauty, wit, courage, and a great understanding ; but 
in the first bloom of his life was arrogantly affected 
with the advantages he had above others. That tem- 
per is pretty visible in an expression of his ; when it 
was proposed to him to learn to play upon a musical 
instrument ; he answered, * It is not for me to give, 
but to receive delight." However, the conversation 
of Socrates tempered a strong inclination to licenti- 
ousness into reflections of philosophy; and if it had 
not the force to make a man of his genius and fortune 
wholly regular, it gave him some cool moments, and 
this following soliloquy is supposed by the learned to 
have been thrown together before some expected en- 
gagement, and seems to be very much the picture of 
the man : 

*I am now wholly alone, my ears are not entertained 
with music, my eyes with beauty, nor any of my 
senses so forcibly affected, as to divert the course of 
my inward thoughts. Methinks there is something 
sacred in myself, now I am alone. What is this 
being of mine ? I came into it without my choice, 
and yet Socrates says it is to be imputed to me. In 
this repose of my senses wherein they communicate 
nothing strongly to myself, I taste, methinks, a being 
distinct from their operation. Why may not then 
my soul exist, when she is wholly gone out of these 
organs ? I can perceive my faculties grow stronger 
the less I admit the pleasui*es of sense; and the 
nearer I place myself to a bare existence, the more 
worthy, ti:ie mort^ noble, the more celestial does that 
existence appear to me. If my soul is weaken<sd rather 
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than improved by all that the body administers to her, 
dhe may reasonably be supposed to be designed for 
a mansion more suitable than this, wherein what de- 
%hts her diminishes her excellence, and that which 
ajfflicts her adds to her perfection* There is an here- 
after, and I will not fear to be immortal for the sake 
of Athens.* 

This soliloquy is but the first dawnings of thought 
in the mind of a mere man given up to sensuality. 
The paper which I mention of our contemporary was 
found in his scrutoire after his death, but communi-^ 
cated to a friend or two of his in his life-time. You 
see in it a man wearied with the vanities of this life ; 
and the reflections which the success of his wit and 
gallantry bring upon his old age, are not unworthy 
the observation of those who possess the like ad- 
Vantages. 

* Oh, Almighty Being ! How shall I look up to- 
wards Thee, when I reflect that I am of no conside- 
ration but as I have offended ? My existence, O my 
God, without thy mercy, is not to be prolonged in 
this or another world, but for my punishment. I ap- 
prehend, oh, my Maker, let it not be too late j I ap- 
prehend, and tremble at thy presence ; and shall I 
not consider Thee, who art all goodness, but with 
terror? Oh, my Redeemer! do Thou behold my an- 
guishi Turn to me, thou Saviour of the world ; who 
has offended like me ? Oh, my God, I cannot fly out 
of Thy presence, let me fall down in it : I humble 
myself in contrition of heart; but, alas! I have not 
only swerved from Thee, but have laboured against 
Thee. If Thou dost pardon what I have committed, 
how wilt Thou pardon what I have made others com- 
mit? I have rejoiced in ill, as in a prosperity. For- 
give, oh my God, all who have offended by my per- 
suasion, all who have transgressed by my example. 
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Canst Thou, O God, accept of the confession of old 
age, to expiate all the labour and industry of youth 
spent in transgressions against Thee ? While I am still 
alive, let me implore Thee to recall to Thy grace all 
whom I have made to sin. Let, oh Lord, Thy good- 
ness admit of his prayer for their pardon, by whose 
instigation they have transgressed. Accept, O God, 
of this interval of age, between my sinful days and 
the hour of my dissolution, to wear away the corrupt 
habits in my soul, and prepare myself for the man- 
sions of purity and joy. Impute not to me, oh my 
God, the offences I may give, after my death, to those 
1 leave behind me ; let me not transgress when I am 
no more seen ; but prevent the ill effects of my ill- 
applied studies, and receive me into thy mercy.* 

It is the most melancholy circumstance that can be 
imagined to be on a death-bed, and wish all that a 
man has most laboured to bring to pass were oblite- 
rated for ever. How emphatically worse is this, than 
having passed all one's days in idleness ! Yet this is 
the frequent case of many men of refined talents. It 
is, methinks, monstrous that the love of fame, and va- 
lue of the fashion of the world, can transport a man 
so far as even in solitude to act with so little reflection 
upon his real interest. This is premeditated madness, 
for it is an error done with the assistance of all the 
fstculties of the mind. 

When every circumstance about us is a constant 
admonition, how transient is every labour of man, it 
dbould, methinks, be no hard matter to bring one's 
self to consider the emptiness of all our endeavours ; 
but I was not a little charmed the other day, when 
sitting with an old friend and communing together 
on such subjects, he expressed himself after this 
manner : 

*It is unworthy a Christian philosopher* to let any 

* Mr. John Hughes was probably this Christian philosopher. ^ 
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thing here below stand in the least competition with 
his duty. In vain is reason fortified by faith, if it 
produces in our practice no greater effects than what 
reason wrought in mere man. 

* I contemn, in dependence on the support of hea- 
ven I speak it, I contemn all which the generality of 
mankind call great and glorious. I will no longer 
think or act like a mortal, but consider myself as a 
being that commenced at my birth, and is to endure 
to all eternity. The accident of death will not end 
but improve my being ; I will think of myself and 
provide for myself as an immortal j and I will do no- 
thing now which I do not believe I shall approve a 
thousand years hence ^' 



No. 82. MONDAY, JuyE 15, 1713/ 

Cedat uti conviva satur, — HoR. 1 Sat i. 119* 

Let him depart like a contented guest. 



Though men see every day people go to their long 
home, who are younger than themselves, they are not 
so apt to be alarmed at that, as at the decease of those 
who have lived longer in their sight. They miss their 
acquaintance, and are surprised at the loss of an ha- 
bitual object. This gave me so much concern for 
the death of Mr. William Peer of the Theatre-royal, 
who was an actor at the Restoration, and took his 
theatrical degree with Betterton, Kynaston, and Har- 
ris. Though his station was humble, he performed it^ 
well; and the common comparison with the stage 
and human life, which has been so often made, may 
well be brought Out upon this occasion. It is no 
matter, say the moralists, whether you act a prince 
or a beggar, the business is to do your part well. Mn 

* Steele's. 
y See notes, on Nos. 10. and 15. 
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William Peer distinguished himself particularly in 
two characters, which no man ever could touch but 
himself ; one of them was the speaker of the prologue 
to the play, which is contrived in the tragedy of Ham- 
let, to awake the consciences of the guilty princes. 
Mr. William Peer spoke that preface to the play with 
such an air, as represented that he was an actor, and 
with such an inferior manner as only acting an actor as 
made the others on the stage appear real great per- 
sons, and not representatives. This was a nicety in 
acting that none but the most subtle player could so 
much as conceive. I remember his speaking these 
words, in which there is no great matter but in the 
right adjustment of the air of the speaker, with uni- 
versal applausa: 

* For us and for our tragedy, 
Here stooping to your clemency. 
We beg your hearing patiently,' 

Hamlet says very arclily upon the pronouncing of it, 
* Is this a prologue, or a poesie of a ring ?* How- 
ever, the speaking of it got Mr. Peer more reputa- 
tion, than those who speak the length of a puritan's 
sermon every night, will ever attain to. Besides this 
Mr. Peer got a great fame on another little occasion. 
He played the Apothecary in Caius Marius, as it is 
called by Otway ; but Romeo and Juliet, as origi- 
nally in Shakspeare ; it will be necessary to recite 
more out of the play than he spoke, to have a right 
conception of what Peer did in it. Marius, weary of 
life, recollects means to be rid of it after this manner: 

< I do remember an apothecary 
That dwelt about this rendezvous of death ; 
Meagre and very rueful were his looks. 
Sharp misery had worn him to the bones,' 
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When this spectre of poverty appeared, Marius ad- 
dressed him thus : 

* I see thou art very poor, 
Thou may'st do any thing, here's fifty drachmas, 
Get me a draught of what will soonest free 
A wretch from all his cares.' 

When the apothecary objects that itis unlawful, Marius 
urges, 

* Art thou so base and full of wretchedness, 
Yet fear'st to die ? Famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppression stareth in thy eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hang on thy back ; 

The world is not thy friend, nor the world's laws : 
The world affords no law to make thee rich ; 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take this.' 

Without all this quotation the reader could not 
have a just idea of the visage and manner which Peer 
assumed, when in the most lamentable tone imagi- 
nable he consents ; and delivering the poison, like a 
man reduced to the drinking it himself, if he did not 
vend it, says to Marius, 

* My poverty, but not my will, consents. 
Take this and drink it off, the work is done.' 

It was an odd excellence, and a very particular cir- 
cumstance this of Peer's, that his whole action of life 
depended upon speaking five lines better than any 
man else in the world. But this eminence lying in 
so narrow a compass, the governors of the theatre 
observing his talents to lie in a certain knowledge of 
propriety, and his person admitting him to shine only 
in the two above parts, his sphere of action was en- 
larged by the addition of the post of property-man. 
This officer has always ready, in a place appointed 
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for him behind the prompter, all such tools and im- 
plements as are necessary in the play, and it his busi- 
ness never to want billet-doux, poison, false money, 
thunderbolts, daggers, scrolls of parchments, wine, 
pomatum, truncheons and wooden legs, ready at the 
call of the said prompter, according as his respective 
utensils were necessary for promoting what was to 
pass on the stage. The addition of this office, so im« 
portant to the conduct of thfe whole affair of the stage, 
and the good economy observed by their present ma- 
nagers in punctual payments, made Mr. Peer's sub- 
sistence very comfortable. But it frequently happens, 
that men lose their virtue in prosperity, who wece 
shining characters in the contrary condition. Good 
fortune indeed had no effect on the mind, but very 
much on the body of Mr. Peer. For in the seventieth 
year of his age he grew fat, which rendered his figure 
unfit for the utterance of the five lines above-men- 
tioned. He had now unfortunately lost the wan 
distress necessary for the countenance of the apothe- 
cary, and was too jolly to speak the prologue with the 
proper humility. It is thought this calamity went 
too near him. It did not a little contribute to the 
shortening his days ; and as there is no state of real 
happiness in this life, Mr. Peer was undone by his 
success, and lost all by arriving at what is the end of 
all other men's pursuits, his ease. 

I could not forbear inquiring into the effects Mr. 
Peer left behind him, but find there is no demand due 
to him from the house, but the following bill : 

£. s. d. 

For hire of six case of pistols 4 

A drum for Mrs. Bignall in the Pilgrim ... 4 4 

A truss of straw for the madmen 8 

Pomatum and vermilUon to grease the > 

face of the stuttering cook 3 
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£• $• d» 

For boarding a setting dog two days '^^ /^ rj /t 
follpw Mn Johnson in Epsom Wells ... 3 

For blood in Macbeth , 3 

Raisins and almonds for a witches' banquet 8 

- This contemporary of mine, whom I have often 
rallied for the narrow compass of his singular perfec- 
tions, is now at peace, and wants no further assistance 
from any man ; but men of extensive genius, now 
living, still depend upon the good offices of the town. 

I am therefore to remind my reader, than on this 
day, being the fifteenth of June, the Plotting Sisters 
is to be acted for the benefit of the author, my old 
friend Mr. D'Urfey ^ This comedy was honoured 
with the presence of King Charles the Second three 
of its first five nights. 

My friend has in this work shewn himself a master, 
and made not only the characters of the play but 
also the furniture of the house contribute to the main 
design. He has made excellent use of a table with 
a carpet, and the key of a closet. With these two 
implements, which would, perhaps, have been over- 
looked by an ordinary writer, he contrives the most 
natural perplexities, allowing only the use of these 
household goods in poetry, that ever were represented 
on a stage. He has also made good advantage of 
the knowledge of the stage itself; for in the nick of 
being surprised, the lovers are let down and escape at 
a trap-door. In a word, any who have the curiosity 
to observe what pleased in the last generation, and 
does not go to a comedy with a resolution to be 
grave, will find this evening ample food for mirth ". 

« See Guard. No. 67. Tat Nos. 1. 11. 43. and notes, iHdem, on Mra. 
D'Urfey ; Lorer, No. 40, and note. Edit. 1789, 8vo. with notes, &c. 

^ Mr. Thomas D'Urfey was a native of Bxeter, and said to be of French 
extraction, and allied to the house of B*Urfee of that kingdom. Ha was 
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Johnson who understands what he does as well as 
any man, exposes the impertinence of an old fellow, 
who has lost his senses, still pursuing pleasures, with 
great mastery. The ingenious Mr. Penkethman is a 
bashful rake, and is sheepish without having modesty, 
with great success. Mr. Bullock * succeeds Nokes in 
the part of Bubble, and in my opinion is not much 
below him ; for he does excellently that sort of folly 
we call absurdity, which i^the very contrary of wit, 

the author or compiler of above thirty dramatic pieces, and of odes, catches, 
and songs, without number. His talent it seems consisted in setting words 
and rhjrmes to any tune and singing them in a lively entertaining manner, 
without stammering, as he did very much in his common conversation. It 
was probably this impediment in his speech, that obliged him to relinqubh 
the practice of the law, for which he was first designed. As he higgled one 
day in Clare-market about the price of a shoulder of mutton, the butcher 
agreed to let him have it for nothing, if he would cheapen it without stut- 
tering, whicli he readily did to some tune. D'Urfey is genteely bantered 
on the pretended nobility of his birth, in the last paper of the Lover, by 
Steele, who made him and his vmtings frequently the subjects of his fine 
raillery in the Tatler, but always in a friendly way, and often with an in- 
tention to serve him. Tom seems to have taken all this jocularity as it was 
meant, in good part, and to have retained a grateful sense of Steele's friend- 
ship for him, to the last of a long life ; for when he died, in February, 1 723, 
he left his gold watch and his diamond ring to sir Richard, who was at the 
expence of burying him in the porch of St. James's church-yard. ' He is 
now at peace, and wants no further assistance ;' there can therefore be no 
harm in saying that the compass of his perfections was very narrow. His 
plays, &c. were pilfered, and poor things. The reader is doubtless abun- 
dantly satisfied with the account given here of his Plotting Sisters; and 
may see a similar account of a similar play, called. Wonders in the Sun, in 
Dr. King's Works, vol. ii. p. 118. et seqq, edit, crown 8vo. S vol. 1776. It 
was perhaps on his way from the first of these plays, that a gentleman said 
to Dry den, ' Was there ever such stuff! I did not think that even this au- 
thor could have written saill.' ' O sir,' replied the old bard, 'you don't 
know my friend Tom ; I'll answer for him he shall write worse yet.' See 
Medley, No. 6. and sir J. Hawkins's Hist, of Music, vol. 5. p. 1 59, et seqq. 
where there is a fine print of D'Urfey. His songs &c. were published in 5 
vols, in 1715, under the title of Laugh and be Fat, or Pills to purge Melan- 
choly. These, with his other works, were republished, by subscription, in 
six volumes, in 171 9, with the new title of Wit and Mirth or Pills to purge 
Melancholy. His operas and comical stories were likewise printed in Svo. 
1721. See Tat. Nos. i. 11. and 45. Notes on T. D'Urfey; Guard Nos. 
S9. and 67. 

5 See Tat. No. 188 ; and note on Mr. Bullock. 
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but, next to that, is of all things the properest to ex- 
cite mirth. What is foolish is the object of pity ; but 
absurdity often proceeds from an opinion of sufficiency, 
and consequently is an honest occasion for laughter. 
These characters in this play cannot choose but make 
it a very pleasant entertainment, and the decorations 
of singing and dancing will more than repay the 
good-nature of those who make an honest man a visit 
of two merry hours to make his following year 
unpainful. 
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Academy, what a youth first learns there^ 24. 
Age, if healthy, happy, 26. 

• dwells upon past times, 5. 

Auguire, his story, an instance of the spirit of revenge, 3. 

Airs the Penman, his vanity, 1. 

Alcibiades, his character and soliloquy before an engagement, 

81. 
Aminta of Tasso, compared with Garini's Pastor Fido, 28. ^ 
Ancients, crying them up reproved, 25. 
all l£at is good in writing not borrowed from 

them, 12. 
Animals, a degree of gratitude owing to them that serve us, 

61. 

ciTielty towards them condemned, ibid. 

Anne BuUen, tragedy o^ a scene of distress therein, 19. 
Apothecary in Romeo and Juliet described, 82. 
Arcadian, the true character of one, 23. x-'^ 

Artificers capital, a petition from them, 64. 
Aspasia, a most excellent woman, 2. 5. 
Asphialtes, lake of, a discourse thereon, 61. 
Astronomy, the study of it recommended, 70. 
Atheist, behaviour of one in sickness, S9« 
Author, account of one raising contributions, 58. 

Bacon, sir Francis, remarks on the style of his history 

of Henry VII. 25. 
Barbers, inconveniences attending their being historians, 50. 
Bareface (Will.) desires one of lady Lizard's daughters for a 

wife, 38. 
VOL. I. £ £ 
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Bath, Wife of, a comedy, characterized, 50. 
Bawd, a mother so to her own daughter, 1 7« 
Bear-baiting a barbarous custom, 61. 
Beau, an academical oi^e described, 10. 

a species to be commiserated, 62. 

Beveridge, bishqp, a sublime passage quoted from his works, 

Bicknell, Mrs. a comedian, commended, 50. 

furnished with a dress from the wardrobe of 

the Lizards, ibid. 
Blanket, when that discipline is necessary, 74. | 

Books, an odd collection of them, 60. 

Boys, their delights cheap and innocent, 62. I 

Building, errors in undertaking it, 6. 
Burial service, solemn and moving, £1. j 



Calamities, the general source of them, 1. 

Cambray, Fenelon, archbishop of, account of his treatise of 
the existence, wisdom, and omnipotence of God, '69* 

the cause of his disgrace, 48. 

Cardan, the philosopher, what he says of the affliction of 
love, 7. 

Cato, tragedy of, commended, 33, 43. 

♦^^^— beautiful similies in that tragedy, 64. 

Prologue and Epilogue thereto, 33. 

Charwell, Mr. his character, 9. His purchase and im- 
provement of an estate, &c. ibid. Borrowed many of his 
maxims from mons. Colbert, 52. 

Chastity, the noblest male qualification^ 45. 

Church (Christian) the divine order and osconomy thereof, 
compared to the fabric of St. Paul's, 70., 

the word misapplied, 80. 

- wherein the word wants explanation, ibid. 

Clergymen, respect due to them, 3. 

the end they should propose to themselves, 13. 

abused, 80. 

Coaches, young gentlemen reproved for driving them, 14. 

an intrigue carried on by means of one, ibid. 

Cock-fighting, a barbarous custom, 6l. 

Colbert, monsieur, his conversation with the French king 
concerning the great power of the Dutch, 52. 

Colleges, chiefly erected on reh'gious considerations, 62. 

Commandments were made for the vulgar, 27- 

Common fame, vision o^ 67« 

Conversation, one of the noblest privileges of reason, 24. 

■^ rules for it, ibid. 
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Covetousness, precautions ag»nst it, 19. -. ■ i 

— the vice of, enters deeper into the smiI thM 

any other, ibid^ 
Country life^ the charms and pleasures of it^ 22. i 
■ why we are pleased with it) ibid. 

Cowards never forgive, SO. - 

Cowley, Mr., criticism on his songs, 16. 
Crabtree, major, his sour sayings of the ladies, 26« 
Critics, false, 12. 16. 

Criticism on song-writing, 16. <. 

Customs, barbarous, in England, an account of them,. 6U 
Cyrus, his heroic chastity, ibid. 
Cyr, Saint, account of that monastery founded by madam 

Maintenon, 48. 

Davigne, messrs. father and grandfather of madam Mainte- 
non, their story, 46. '. 

David (king) the beauty of his lamentation for Jonathan, 5 !• 

Death, means to make the thoughts thereof the sweetest 
enjoyment, 18. 

an infirmity not to desire it, 20. 

Dedicatiops, the abuse of them, 4. 

of an author to himself, ibid. 

Definition of words necessary, 80. 

Des Cartes, discovered the pineal gland in the brain, S5. 

Devotion, early hours of, the advantages of it, 65. ; 

Dewlap, Dick, well made for a jester, 42. 

Distress, a scene of it in the tragedy of Anne Bullen, 10« 

Donne, Dr. a criticism on his songs, 16. 

Dream, concerning reproof and reproach, 56. . 

Dress, the greatest motive to love, 81. 

not to be too much valued or despised, 10. 

Druids,, held the doctrine of transmigration of souls, 18.^ 
Verses from Lucan on that subject, wid. 

Drunkenness, a deforming foolish intemperance, 56. 

Dryden, John, mornL verses from his translation of Juvenal^ 
54. 

' a saying of bis, recommending chastity in men, 45. * 

Duels, the danger of dying in one represented, 20. 

D'Urfey, Thomas, the lyric poet, his merit, and odes, 67* 
Compared, with Pindar^ ibid.. The world ungrateful 
to him, 29« His play of the Plotting Sisters commended, 
82. 

Dutch, their advantages over the French, 5$. 

Ease, loved by all men, 22. 

—— in writing, what it is, 12. 15. .. 

£ £ 2 
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Ease, an instance of it in love-^Terses, 15. 

Eclogue, meaning of that word, 28. 

Enemies, love of them not constitutional, 20. 

English, famous for oddities, 55. 

Epic poem, rules concerning it, 12. 

■ receipt to make one, 78. 

Epigram, a French one, miscalled a soi^, 16. 

Epilogue to Cato, by Dr. Garth, 33. 

Equality in the happiness and misery of men, 54. 

Examiner (author of) reproved for insolence, ill-manners, and 

scandal, 41. 
. misapplies the word Church, and abuses the clergy, 

lords, and commons, 80. 

• letters concerning him, 53. 6S. 

an advocate for a lady who was said not to be Iain 



with, 63. 
Example, the influence thereof, 5. 

Fable of Filpay on the usage of animals, 6l* 

Fame, common, house of, described, 66. 

Fantastical pleasures, what they are, 49. 

Fine gentleman, what qualifications form one in the eye of 

ladies, 34f. 

character of a complete one, ibid. 

Flattery, a satire against it, 1 1. 

Flies and freethinkers compared, 70. 

Footman, too fat for his master, 54. 

Fornication, a criticism thereon, 17. 

Free-thinkers, unthinking wretches, 62. 

— the name degenerated from the original meaning 

39. 
Free-thinking, discourse on, censured, 3. 
French king, Lewis XIV. his conversation with Colbert^ 

concerning the great power of the Dutch, 52. 
Front box, how the ladies are marshalled there, 29. 
Future state, proofs of it from the creation, S7. 

Oale, John, many prints of him, 1. 

Gentleman, qualifications requisite to form that exalted diaf- 

racter, 34. 
Oentleman-like, gentlemanly, much of a gentleman, ill 

applied, 38. 
Gluttony, barbarous and destructive, 6l. 
Gnatho, a mad doctor, wonderful cures performed by him, 1 1. 
Good Friday, reflections preparatory to the observations of 

that day, 20. 
Good-nature and charity, recommended, 79. 
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OospelS) the excellency of them, £1. 

Greek, two sorts, 78. 

Gri£Sns, a treatise on the existence of them, 60. 

Guardian, the qualification for one, integrity more necessary 

' than great understandings 1. 

Hamlet, prologue therein as spoken by Mr. William Peer^ 

82. 
Happiness, various notions of it, and wherein it consists, 31. 
■ ■ with respect to marriage, ibid. 

Hawthorn, Nic, his whimsical letter concerning public spirit, 

58. 
Hearty, sir William, why he was not a fine gentleman, 34. 
Henry VII. criticism on the style of lord Verulam's history of 

that king, £5. 
Henry IV. of France, a prayer made by him before a battle^ 

19. 
Hilaria, her madness and cure, 11. 
History, rules for writing it, 25. 
Holiness, the beauty of It, 21. 
Horses, care of them recommended, 6. 61. 
Hospitals, a visit to them, 79. 
Howd'ycall, Susan, her petition, 64. 
Humanity to be extended to the meanest creature, 61. 
Hunting, a remain of Gothic barbarity, ibid. 
a barbarous custom therein, ibid. 

I AM that I am, reflections on that name, 74. 

Janfflings, matrimonial, 73. 

Jealousy, its fatal efiects, 37. 

Jesus Christ, his conversation with two disciples after his cru- 
cifixion, 21. 

Jilflirts, the occasion of our ill-bred men, 26. 

Ingratitude of men to beasts, 6l. 

Integrity in the power of every man, 1. 

Intrigue, between a wild young gentleman and a jilt, 14. 

Johnson the player, a good actor, 82. 

Jonathan, David's lamentation for him, 51. 

Joseph, his chastity, 45. 

Irish stuffs, fine and delightful furniture, 49. 

Ironside, Nestor, esq. account of his birth and education, 2. 

Italian comedians, driven from Paris for offending madam 
Maintenon, 48. 

KiNGSLAND Hospitallers, objects of charity, 17. 
Kneeling adorations, by an authoress to a young noble- 
man, 4. 
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Ladies, all women sach, £6. • ) 

^ Lamentation for Jonathan (David's) its beauties, 51. 
Land interest and trade, support each other, 76. 
Largeness of mind, reflections on that disposition, 70. , 
Last Day, extracts from a poem of that name, b; Dr. Young, 

51. 
Laughers, several characters of them. 29. ; 

Laughter the index of the mind, ihid. 

the chorus of conversation, ihid. 

Letter, Bareface (Will.) to Nestor Ironside, 38. 

. Nestor Ironside to sir Harry Lizard, 68. j^ 

sir Thomas Smith, to sir Francis Walsingharo, 7. 

Libertine, Athenian, his moral soliloquy, 8L Prayer of an 

English libertine, ibid^ 
Liberty of the people, generosity of that principle, % 

■ asserted by Mr. Steele, SS. 

Life, its several stages have several pleasures, 62. 
Lilly, Charles, his petition, 64?. 

Lion, Walsingham's master-spy, some account of him, 7K 
Lions, spies so called, infesting London, described, iUd, 
Lizard, sir Ambrose, chooses Mr. Ironside guardian to his 
family, 2. 

■ sir Harry, his character, 6. 

lady, her character and manner of employing her 

time, 2. 5. and 7. 

characters of Miss Jane, Miss Annabella, Miss Betty, 



Miss Cornelia, and Miss Mary, ibid. 

characters of Mr. Thomas, Mr. William, and Mr. 



John, 13. 
Lock Hospital, patients there, great objects of charity, 17* 

^— oblations of a chamber-maid thereto, 26. 

Longbottom (John) the barber, his petition, 64. 

Love of enemies not constitutional, 20. 

Lucan, translation of his verses on the. transmigration of 

souls, 18. 
Lucas Dr. his practical Christianity recommended, 63. 
Luke (saint) contents of the 24th chapter of his gospel, 21. 

Mad doctor, account of one, and his medicines, 11. 
Maid's Tragedy, Mr. Walker's saying of it, 37. 
Maintenon, madam, her birth, education, fortune, and cha^ 

racter, 46. Married to Scaron, 47. Her power over and 

marriage to Lewis XIV. 48. 
Marlborough, duke of, insulted by the Examiner, 80. 
Marriage, the arts of parents in it, 57. 73. 

janglings, 73. 

Mechanics, of general importance, 1. 
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Meekness, something sublime and heroic in it, 20. 
Melancholy (Pills to purge), a collection of songs so called, 

67- 
Merchants, of great benefit to the public, 79* 
Metamorphoses, of men into lower ranks of being, 56. 
Mind, strength of, its true happiness, 31. 
Miser«, observations on them, 77. 

act on the same principle as critics, ibuh 

Moderate man, an ode by Mr. D'Urfey commended, 67. 
Moliere, his observation of making a dinner, 78. 
Morning prayer, recommended, 65. 
Moschus, remarks on his Greek pastorals, 28. 
Mountespan, madam, recommended madam Maintenon to 

Lewis the XlVth, 47. 

Natural pleasures, what they are, 49. 
Netherlands, their advantages over the French, 52. 
Norwood, John, peruke-maker, his petition, 64. 
Nottingham, earl of, and his daughter, defended against the 
insults of the Examiner, 41. 

Oger, sir William, his manner of courtship, 5. 

Old people remember past times best, 6. 

Old men of (jrray's-ipny an account of them, 44. 

Operators, cephalic, their petition, 64. 

Othello, beauties and defects in that tragedy, 37. 

Ovid, quotation from him about humanity to animals, 61. 

Pandolph, sir Harry, his manner of courtship, 5. 

his manner of story-telling, 42. 

Parents, generally err in marrying their children, 57. 
too artful and mercenary in the disposal of their chil- 
dren, ibid. 
Passions, disasters attending irregular passions, 8. 
Pastoral life, at first period of the world, its felicity, €2. ' ' 

qualities thereof, 23. ! 

■ poetry, 40. 

■ criticisms thereon, 23. 40. 
rules for writing it, SO. 

— • poetry, explained by an allegory, 32. 

■ English, characterised, SO. 
• ii' French, wherein feulty, 28. 

■ of Sannazarius condemned, ibid. 

Peace proclaimed, and prayers on that occasion, 80. 
Peer, Mr. William, his character and excellences, 82» 
■'*■ - broke his heart for growing fat, ibid. 
Peripatetics of Gray's-inn, 44. 
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Philips, Ambrose, his excellence in pastoral poetry, 30. S2. 
Philosopher, sel&taiight, Arabian notion of such an one, 61* 
Pidgeon, Bat. the hair-cutter, recommended, 1. 43. 

his petition, 64. 

Pilpay, his fable on the cruel usage of animals, 61. 

Pindar, compared with Tom D'Urfey, 67. 

Pineal gland in the brain discovered by Des Cartes, 35. 

voyage through several, ibid, 

Plato, his opinion of a future state, d7. 
Pleasure, men of, wherein miserable, 35. 

variety of, prepared for the different stages of life, 62; 

fantastical, 49. 

natural, what, ibid. 

sensual, the lowest, 62. 

Plotting Sisters, that play honoured by the presence of 

Charles the Second, 82. 
Plutarch, examples of his good*nature, 61. 
Poetry, sacred, 51. 

Poor, mostly provided for by the middle kind of people, 79* 
Pope, his pastorals compared with those of Philips, 40. 
Poppy, Ned, the story-teller, described, 24. 
Possession, true, consists in enjoyment, 42. 
Pounce, Hugh, the iron poet, nis petition, 64. 
Practical Christianity, by Dr. Lewis, a specimen of that work, 

63. 
Prayer, of a gentleman of fashion, 81. 
■ made by Henry IV. of France before a battle, 19. 
Common, of the church of England, its excellency, 

Prejudice allegorically described, 39. 

Pretty gentleman described, 38. 

Prior, Matthew, some pretty verses of his, 54. 

Property-man at the playhouse, his office, 82. 

Proverbs, when the use of them is insupportable, 24. 

Psalm 187, translated by sir Philip Sidney, 18. 

Public spirit in Cato, 33. 

■■ humorous mistakes concerning it, 58. 

Punning, an apology for it, 36. 

Queries concerning matrimony, 57. 

Race-horses, cruel to put them to their utmost speed fer- 

diversion only, 6. 
Rakes in love, not so bad as gallant men, 17. 
Raleigh, sir Walter, . his saying of Walsingham, -71. 
Raphael, the beauties of his picture of our Saviour appearing 

to his disciples, 19. 
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Reading, how abused, 60. 
Recipe for making an epic poem, 78. 
Religion, enquiries into it urged, 75. 
"Renown, women of, instances of them, 1 1 . 
Reproof, distinguished from reproach, 56. 
Revenge, the wickedness of it, 20. 

a remarkable instance of it, 8. 

Ringwood, Esau, his memorial in behalf of hunters, 64. 
Rowley, Mr., his proposal for new globes, !• 
Rural life, what destroyed the tranquillity of it amongst the 
first race of men, £2. 

Sacred poetry, pleasant and beneficial, 51. 

Sannazarius, his pastorals condemned, 28. 

Scaron, account of his marriage with madam Mainienon, 47. 

Schools, the pleasure of them, 62. 

Scriptures, the belief of them considered, 75. 

Shepherd, true character of one in pastorals, 23. ^ 

Sidney, sir Philip, a psalm translated by him, 18. 

SimiUes, difficult to succeed in them, 64. 

Sneezing, a treatise thereon, 60. 

Smooth, author, his letter about his wife who is seldom very 

angry, 73. 
Snuf^ philosophical, the use of it, 35« 
Socrates, his remarks on philosophy, 70« 
Soldiers, Christian vigilance recommended to them, 18. 

moved at the distress in a tragedy, 19. 

Soliloquy of an Athenian libertine, 18. 

Somersetshire, pastoral ballad, 40. 

Song, by a lady who loved an ugly man, Vo. 

writing, a criticism thereon, ihid. 

Soul, discovery of the seat of it by Des Cartes, 35. 
Sparkler, her letter about the character of Lucia and Marcia 

in Cato, 43. 
Spies, the use Secretary Walsingham made of them, 71- 
Stage, an instance of its force in reforming the world, 43. ) 
Steele, Mr., his letters against the Examiner, 53. 68. ^ 
Story-tellers, censured for ridiculous punctuality, 42. 
Story-telling, not an art, but a knack, ibid. 
rules for it, 24. 42. 

Tale-tellers, hired to lull people asleep in Ireland, 42. 
Terrae-filius at Oxford, reflections on him, 72. 
Terror, Andrew, the Mohock, a cure wrought on him, 1 1. 
Treatise recommended as useful towards the improvement of 

rthe world, 43. 
Theocritus's Idyls, compared with Virgil's Eclogues, 28. 
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Tillotson, extract from his discourse concerning the danger of 

all known sin, 21. 
Trader its interest the same with that of land, 76. 
Tucker, remarks on the ladies lajring it aside, 18. 26. 3S. 36. 

48. 52. 56. 
Turksi their humanity to animals, 61. 

Vanity of mankind to make themselves known, 1. 2. 

Verses to Mrs. Annabella Lizard, 15. 

from Juvenal and Ovid, translated by Dryden, 54. 

61. 
——— from the French, l6. 
— .-.ii--- on the uncertainty of happiness, by Shakspeare, 54» 

■ 1 by Dryden and Prior^ ibid. 

■ ■ from Juvenal, ibid. 

from Young's poem on the last day, 51. 

from Ovid, translated by Dryden, 61. 

— — from an essay on the different styles of poetry, 35. 
— — from lord Rochester, 50* 

■ on the transmigration of souls, 18. 

Verulam, lord, his writings a glory to the English nation, 25. 

— Criticism on the style of his history of Henry the' 

Seventh, ibid. 
Vice, observations on the great vices, 19. 

of people of quality, not to be taxed, 26. 

Virgil, his Eclogues compared with Theocritus's Idyls, 28. 
Virtue, its interests supplanted by common custom, 57. 

■ Christian recommended, 20. 55. 79. 
misrepresented by free-thinkers, ibid. 

Ulysses, Cosmopolita, his letter on the pineal gland in the 

brain, 35. 
United Provinces, advantages they enjoy over the French, 52. 
Universities, the foundation of them owing to religion, 62. 
designed to teach refined luxury and enjoyments^ 

ibid. 
Voluptuary, the misery of one described, 35. 

Walsingham, sir Francis, his lions, who, 71. 

his letter concerning queen Elizabeth's mar- 

riaee with the French king's brother, 7. 

Wanderer in reading, 60. 

Ward, Mr. John, of Chester, his vanity, 1. 

Wealth, insolent with respect to women, 45. 

Whoring, precautions against it, 17. 

instance of a gentleman reclaimed from it, ibid. 

William the Third (king), his saying of Lewis the Four- 
teenth and madam Maintenon, 48. 
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Wise men, to think with them, but talk with the vulgar, 24. 
Women, the villainy of deluding them exposed, 17. 

vanity of the compliments paid them by fops, 26. 

their vices not to be taxed, ibid. 

none in the world, ibid. 

generally married too young, 7. 

Worship, public, indecencies committed at it, 65. 

Yorkshire gentleman, his diet at Paris, 34. 

Zeal, the use politicians make of it, 80. 
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